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Cincinnati General Sessions 





SHOULD LIBRARIES RESTRICT THE USE OF SUBVERSIVE 
PUBLICATIONS: 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


HE fourth general session was de- 

voted to a Library Town Meeting of 

the Air with George V. Denny, Jr., 
founder of “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” serving as moderator. 


Town MEETING 


Announcer: Welcome to Town Meeting, 
friends, not to historic Town Hall of New 
York, but to the Taft Auditorium, in 
Cincinnati, where the members of the 
American Library Association have as- 
sembled for their annual convention. The 
rap of the moderator’s gavel has just called 
them to order for a special session of 
“Americas Town Meeting of the Air.” 
The subject of the discussion tonight is, 
“Should Libraries Restrict the Use of Sub- 
versive Publications ?” 

Now I present your moderator, George 
V. Denny, Jr., president of Town Hall, 
and founder of “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air.” 

Mr. Denny: Tonight we are celebrating 
the fifth anniversary of “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” for it was on Me- 
morial Day, May 30, 1935, that this pro- 
gram was first presented to the American 
people. I remember well how excited and 
how fearful we all were that night. Would 
you like it? The immediate response was 
far beyond our greatest expectations—3000 
letters in one week. That night there had 
been only eighteen stations carrying the 
broadcast, as contrasted with the eighty- 
nine that have been offering it to their 
listeners the past season. 

Tonight we have as our guests the dele- 


1 . . ° 
For information about addresses given at other 
Seneral sessions, see pages 15-35. 
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gates of the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and a representa- 
tive audience of Cincinnati citizens. With 
them we will consider the question, “Should 
Libraries Restrict the Use of Subversive 
Publications?” not very different from the 


topic we had five years ago, in spirit 
at least, “Which Way America—Fas- 
cism, Communism, Socialism, or De- 
mocracy ?” 


Today, when the lesson has just been 
made very plain, we are concerned about 
the menace to our democracy from sub- 
versive propaganda and fifth column ac- 
tivities. We want to prevent, if possible, 
the sort of thing happening in America which 
we have seen happening in so many of the 
other democratic countries. What respon- 
sibility has the librarian in this situation? 
Does this mean we must ask our librarians 
not to buy books which might be con- 
sidered subversive literature? Must we ask 
them to destroy or place under lock and 
key such subversive books as they may 
already have on their shelves? What, after 
all, is a subversive book? 

As in the case of all Town Meeting 
programs, we ask: What, in the last analy- 
sis, is best for America? 

Our speakers are two _ outstanding 
Americans: Gilbert Bettman, twice attor- 
ney general of Ohio, a war captain in the 
Intelligence Service of the United States 
Army and one time commander of the 
American Legion of Ohio; and Arthur 
Garfield Hays, distinguished attorney of 
New York City, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, whose broad 
interpretations of civil liberties have won 
him renown throughout this country. Fol- 
lowing their prepared remarks, Carl Milam, 
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Executive Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, will question each speak- 
er briefly. 

Question: Mr. Moderator, I would like 
to know at the start what these people 
mean by subversive publications, and will 
they please name a few? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bettman, before you 
give your prepared remarks, will you give us 
your definition of subversive publications, 
and some examples? 

Mr. Bettman: Publications which have a 
tendency to undermine or destroy confidence 
in the social, economic, or governmental 
systems under which we now live in the 
United States are subversive. I would give 
as an example the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Denny: That is one definition. Mr. 
Hays, do you agree with that definition, 
and would you give your idea of what 
might be a subversive publication? 

Mr. Hays: I think the: definition is all 
right, but I do not know a subversive pub- 
lication, and my inability to answer that 
question shows to my mind the mistake of 
the affirmative side of this argument. 

Mr. Denny then presented Mr. Bett- 
man, the first speaker. 


Mr. BetTMAn’s ADDRESS 
The subject for our discussion is “Should 


Public Libraries Restrict the Use of Sub- 
versive Publications?” Subversive publica- 
tions are, by agreement, defined as those 
which “have a tendency to undermine or 
destroy confidence in the social, economic, or 
governmental systems under which we now 
live in the United States.” In the brief 
ten minutes allotted, I shall advert only to 
the governmental aspect, as being the most 
timely. 

It is well first to clarify the issues. Let 
us make three suppositions. First, the 
author of a subversive publication brings 
it to John Smith, home owner. No one 
would deny Mr. Smith’s right to reject it 
in his library for any reason he pleased, 
including that it was subversive. If the 
author protested that Mr. Smith was in- 
terfering with freedom of speech, the 
obvious reply would be that Mr. Smith 
was not interfering with the sale of the 


book to anyone else, nor to the author’s plac. 
ing it on bookstands and in libraries to his 
heart’s content. Surely, here, there could 
be no claim of deprivation of freedom of 
speech. Suppose, secondly, that Mr. Smith 
happened to be an active trustee of the 
town library. And suppose—possibly 4 
violent supposition—that the librarian was 
in the habit of consulting his trustees with 
regard to book acquisitions. Here, Mr, 
Smith has a different relationship to the 
problem. He cannot follow his own sweet 
will. He is a public official, exercising 
a public trust in the maintenance of 4 
public library. The fact that he may dis- 
approve of subversive publications is not a 
reason for rejection. The function of the 
library is to see to it that all sides of con- 
troversial questions are heard, because the 
library serves all the community and there 
may be differences of opinion, and even 
those who may not agree with the sub- 
versive thesis might wish to know more 
about it. So disagreement with the sub- 
versive thesis is not cause for the book's 
rejection. 

But let it be assumed that in that daily 
grind of librarians of book selection—some- 
times participated in by trustees—it is de- 
termined that a particular book offered 
has no literary merit and no permanent sig- 
nificance, or that its subject matter is already 
sufficiently covered by other books in the 
library, and so the book is rejected. Surely 
the author cannot complain that his free- 
dom of speech has been interfered with. 
The trustees and the librarian can well 
retort that he can take the book to others 
who may think more of it—he can place 
it on bookshelves and newsstands—at all 
events, that they have not interfered with 
his freedom of speech. 

Thirdly, let us suppose that our same 
John Smith is the local county judge, and 
those who oppose the book’s circulation 
have brought an_ injunction proceeding 
against its publication or circulation, alleg- 
ing violation of some ordinance, state 
statute, or act of Congress. Here for the 
first time the issue would be whether the 
ordinance or statute or act violated the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
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speech. And Judge Smith, though he would 
not have the book in his home—and voted 
against its being in the town library—might 
well hold that to enjoin its publication, 
though apparently so authorized by some 
statute, would be illegal because the statute 
infringed the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech. It should be observed 
that this discussion is before the American 
Library Association and not before a court 
of law. Our question for debate assumes 
that the subversive material is being pub- 
lished. Therefore, no question of freedom 
of speech is, in my opinion, involved. By 
so analyzing, we may lessen the flights of 
oratory, but will, I believe, be more help- 
ful to the librarians who have propounded 
the question. 

The question, therefore, when analyzed, 
raises, I submit, an up-to-the minute phase 
of the time honored problem in American 
libraries, book selection. Our libraries are 
not and cannot be mere warehouses. Most 
of them can and do contain but a small 
percentage of existing books and annually 
acquire only a part of the books, pamphlets, 
tracts, and treatises that are currently pub- 
lished. There are always limitations of 
shelves and monies. This necessity of mak- 
ing selection really creates the profession 
of the librarian. The mere fact that the 
librarian dissents from the thesis of the 
subversive publication is, of course, no 
reason for rejection. A library, he appreci- 
ates, should be a place to satisfy the com- 
munity’s thirst for knowledge, and so all 
sides of controversial questions should have 
their chance for circulation. Whether the 
publication has any literary merit, whether 
it has any probability of permanent value, 
whether there are already on the shelves 
publications sufficiently covering the point 
of view expressed, whether there is money, 
whether there is shelf room, whether the 
publication is a true reflection of a trend 
in the times, or whether it is mere propa- 
ganda—these and many others are factors 
in the librarian’s problem of book selection. 
The decision turns not on a question of 
censorship or book banning but of selection. 
Viewed, therefore, in the light of the func- 
tion of the librarian and the public purposes 
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sought to be served in a democracy where 
there should be freedom of thought, the 
question at issue focuses down to this: 
What ought to be the attitude of the Ameri- 
can librarians in the performance of this 
selective process of book acquisition with 
respect to current subversive publications? 
Shall it be restrictive or nonrestrictive? I 
hold the affirmative and maintain that 
present-day circumstances dictate that the 
American librarian’s attitude toward sub- 
versive publications should be restrictive. 
Of these circumstances, only three will be 
indicated: 

First, belief in democracy. The great 
overwhelming mass of our American citi- 
zens whom our American librarians are try- 
ing to serve believe in our American democ- 
racy. They believe that the men who set 
up our institutions of government were 
not only right as a matter of logic and 
reason, but they believe that the whole ex- 
perience of mankind with government was 
passed in review by the founding fathers 
and that history had established as a matter 
of human experience that a constitutional 
democracy which provided for a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men, was the best 
government for any people capable of self- 
government. They further believe that his- 
tory had established that a government 
which gave the maximum of individual lib- 
erty and opportunity consistent with gov- 
ernmental stability was the kind of gov- 
ernment sought after and striven for by 
mankind over the ages. The great over- 
whelming mass of Americans further believe 
that these judgments of the past have been 
ratified by our one hundred fifty years of 
democratic life during which our people 
have advanced to the highest scale of living 
in the history of all mankind. 

To make human institutions work, men 
must have confidence in them. Living things 
thrive on sunshine. The American people, 
believing in their democracy, do not want 
to have their own or their children’s con- 
fidence in democracy undermined by sub- 
versive publications. 

Second, democracy on the defensive. It 
was not so long ago that most men seemed 
to assume that democracy was the goal 
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sought to be achieved in government by 
all people. Monarchies were regarded as 
hangovers of the past—interludes on the 
pages of history; dictatorships—eruptions in 
the progress of a people to stable govern- 
ment—in the nature of things necessarily 
temporary. Suddenly we find these basic 
attitudes toward methods of government 
changed. The modern dictator—a lineal 
descendant of the ancient hated autocrat— 
becomes glorified! The argument runs that 
only dictators can cope with these fast mov- 
ing times of mechanical development; that 
democratic processes are too slow, too weak; 
that the nondeliberative method of dicta- 
torship must be substituted. And so it is 
argued that the rights of the individual 
must be surrendered and the state must 
be the master; that democracy, bottomed 
on the ideal that the government is the ser- 
vant of the people, must now give way. 
The indestructible yearning in the hearts of 
men to be self governing and free—illus- 
trated in the democracy of Greece, the re- 
public of Rome, and in modern times in 
Switzerland, France, and England—the 
totalitarians contend, must now be ground 
under. Democracy, as an institution of gov- 
ernment, has suddenly, in our day, been 
put upon the defensive in the minds of men. 

Third, modern onslaughts against democ- 
racy. These modern totalitarians are not 
satisfied with merely applying their phil- 
osophies of government to their own affairs. 
They cannot succeed at home unless they 
subvert abroad. The communists and nazis 
not only want to sing the “Internationale” 
and “Horst Wessel,” but all other peoples 
must also so sing! Our modern world 
is suddenly witnessing new attempts at 
foreign conquest—not for beliefs in religion 
as in the Middle Ages, but for beliefs in 
government. This soul-chilling struggle in 
Flanders today is in large part caused and 
surely fired by these clashing political be- 
liefs. This proselyting purpose finds multi- 
ple and insidious outlets. It is so powerful 
and all pervading that a new figure of speech 
must be coined to describe it. The “fifth 
column” is on the lips today of all the world. 
Tops in fifth column armament is propa- 
ganda by the written word—propaganda 
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promulgated not by scattered individuals, 
but by governments themselves—publica. 
tions, not a recital of facts nor a sincere 
development of political theorems, but , 
propagandizing flood of falsity and distortion 
released with the conscious purpose not to 
meet but to drown opposing political ideals, 

The spearhead of these subversive publj- 
cations is pointed right at the portals of our 
American libraries. The question is asked, 
Shall entrance be restricted or unrestricted? 
In the conjunction of national and world 
circumstances as just indicated, I answer— 
restricted. If you ask what is the formula 
of restriction, I reply—the sound judgment 
of the librarian and his trustees in book 
selection, arrived at with a consciousness of 
America’s belief in our democracy, and the 
world-wide propagandist assault now being 
made against it. 

In so answering, we still chart by that 
lighthouse of true liberalism built by Justice 
Holmes in his famous dissent in Abrams ys. 
United States: “That the ultimate good de- 
sired is better reached by free trade in ideas 
—that the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market. .” These 
totalitarians are unwilling that “trade” in 
ideas shall be “free.” They rush the market 
place and would fill it not with food but 
with falsity—not with plants grown natur- 
ally to sustain themselves, but grown un- 
naturally to poison others. America will 
still hear all sides. But let us not be so 
fearful of bigotry that we open unrestrict- 
edly the portals of our libraries to arrows 
purposely poisoned, and thus help to destroy 
the very freedom that gives us the right 
to choose not to be bigoted! Book selec- 
tions so made may require something be 
yond barren clerkship and _ scholarship. 
But American librarians hold a public trust, 
and I have confidence that in meeting the 
needs of these times, they can and will add 
to their existing professional traits the 
necessary new flavor of statesmanship. 


Mr. Hays’ AppRESs 
There goes my manuscript [throwing 
away prepared address]. I get too much 
aroused emotionally by men who say kind 
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words about democracy but in every sentence 
show their distrust and fear of it. I do 
not feel like reading a speech. 

It all reminds me of the little boy walk- 
ing down the street carrying a pussycat by 
its tail and howling as though his heart 
would break. When someone asked him 
what was the matter he said, “I am sorry 
for this poor pussy. In a minute I am 
going to knock the spots out of it.” 

When we realize what is going on abroad 
today, a good many of us feel that the only 
way to avoid the dangers of fascism is to 
curtail our own liberty. It is about time we 
showed faith in democracy. A question 
was asked here as to what we regard as a 
subversive publication, and I was not sur- 
prised when the one answer given by Mr. 
Bettman was the Daily Worker. Today 
everybody of intelligence must know that the 
danger is nazism and fascism in this coun- 
try and not communism. 

Years ago I took part in the anti-evolu- 
tion trial in Tennessee, where the people 
of Tennessee quite naturally felt that they 
supplied the schools, they supplied the chil- 
dren, they supplied the money to pay the 
teachers, and what right had people to teach 
doctrines that would tear down the faith 
of their children? ‘To them salvation was 
important, much more important than the 
things of this earth. The rest of the coun- 
try, scorning the people of Tennessee, yet 
show the same fear when it comes to things 
that they think are important. 

As a matter of fact, in choosing books for 
libraries, the question of whether books are 
subversive or not should have nothing what- 
ever to do with their choice. A library 
ought to have so-called subversive as well 
as other books if it is to be the fountain 
of learning. 

The position of my opponent suggests the 
story of the burning of the great library 
at Alexandria by the Mohammedans. It 
is said that one of the generals had asked 
his adversary not to destroy this great 
library because it contained all the truth 
that had been gathered. To which the 
hostile general replied that the Koran con- 
tained all the truth; that if the library 
contained the same truth, the library was 





useless; that if it contained anything else, 
it did not contain the truth. 

What are subversive books? Let us be 
practical about this. The last wave that 
went over the country about a subversive 
book concerned Grapes of Wrath, and it was 
actually burned in some of the cities of this 
country. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a subver- 
sive book. So were Huckleberry Finn and 
other books by Mark Twain. The Odyssey 
was once regarded as a subversive book. 
Any book, to some people, that is an attack 
upon the status quo or shows another side of 
life is regarded as a subversive book. Just 
as soon as you pose the question of what 
a subversive book is, you find that the 
answer depends altogether upon the person 
who is determining the character of the 
particular book. Jimmy Walker once said, 
referring to the obscenity laws, “No woman 
was ever ruined by a book.” And I don’t 
believe anybody has taken a_ subversive 
attitude because of the books he has read. 

Would Mr. Bettman keep out of our 
libraries Mein Kampf by Hitler? Mr. 
Bettman says no. Would he keep out 
Lenin’s works or Stalin’s works, or would 
he keep out Karl Marx? Would he keep 
out the works of Norman Thomas, or Up- 
ton Sinclair, or other socialists? Just what 
would he keep out? 

The first difficulty you have is to weigh, 
to determine, what is a subversive book 
in practice; the second, to say who is to 
determine whether a book is subversive or 
not. I wonder whether we are to take 
the opinion of Martin Dies as to what is 
a subversive book? As a matter of fact, 
I regard what Dies says as distinctly sub- 
versive, because I know of nothing that is 
more calculated to stir up hatred and fear 
and distrust of democracy than what Dies 
is spreading throughout the country. When 
I realize that Hitler and Mussolini both 
came into power by stirring up a red herring 
and then suppressing the liberties of the 
people to save them from this imaginary 
danger, I am extremely fearful of subversive 
writings like those that come from the pen 
of Martin Dies or Elizabeth Dilling. 
Read her definition of fascism, regarded 
as the bible of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
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can Revolution, as an ordered society where 
everybody is subject to obedience, but where 
you do not develop class hatred. Large 
numbers call the C.1.O. subversive. 

Are we to leave it to librarians and 
make it part of their work to keep out of 
their libraries works of that kind so that 
we can find in libraries only works that sup- 
‘port things that the most conservative be- 
lieve are not subversive? 

In the third place, having determined 
what is a subversive book and who is ‘to 
decide whether it is subversive, I wonder 
who are the people who are to be restricted? 
Who is to be allowed to see these books and 
who is not? I am rather troubled about 
the moral fibre of this censor who reads the 
subversive books. I am afraid the censor 
will go out and burn our public buildings, 
and if the book has no effect on that censor, 
why should it have any effect on me? I 
insist that my moral fibre is just as strong 
as his, and I insist that freedom, if it means 
anything, means that I have a right to be 
contaminated. Who are these people who 
arrogate to themselves the right to be con- 
taminated, but deny it to me? Bernard 
Shaw once said, “Censorship or restriction 
always comes in practice to postulating the 
desirability of an official with the attributes 
of a god, and then offering the salary of a 
minor railway station-master to some erring 
mortal to deputize for Omniscience.” 

Let us take the third proposition: For 
whom is this restricting done? To whom 
is it to be applied? In a way restriction is 
worse than censorship, because it means dis- 
crimination. I assume it would probably be 
applied to youth. Our censors are always 
saving youth. It does not strike me that 
middle-age and old-age have made a tre- 
mendous success of the world as it is; and, 
my own experience is that youth has a cer- 
tain self-restraint and idealism, and that as 
you get older you become a little more 
cynical. If there is any crowd that needs 
saving, it is middle-age and old-age, and 
not youth. I find that youngsters, while 
rather free in their ideas, are inclined to be 
conservative in action; and I also have in 
mind the old French saying that anyone who 
is not a radical before he is twenty-five has 
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no heart; but if he is a radical after he 
is twenty-five he has no brains. 

So you have your three propositions: You 
have some god or omniscient character to 
tell you what is a subversive book, and you 
have that person with the power of discrimi- 
nation against others to whom these restric. 
tions are to apply. Fundamentally, however, 
this whole question of restriction, just like 
censorship, shows fear of democracy. The 
assumption is that we are no longer to be 
trusted. Take an inch—stop subversive 
books, stop the Daily W orker—and next you 
will go a little more to the right, a little 
more to the right, a little more to the right, 
until we are all regimented. Tyranny starts 
in very small ways, at least in democratic 
countries. But what I am afraid of is not 
what the fascists will do to us, but what 
the fascists may persuade us to do to our- 
selves. We cannot maintain democracy in 
this country by following the example of 
totalitarian countries. It is about time that 
America proclaimed its faith in democ- 
racy, a faith which denies that freedom can 
be preserved only by curtailing it. Fear, 
fear, fear! Fear of democracy, fear of free 
speech, fear of free press underlies every 
attempt at censorship or restriction. What 
this country needs more than anything else 
is a regeneration of people who not only 
believe in, but people who are not afraid of, 
freedom. : “oa 

Mr. Denny: 1 take pleasure now in pre- 
senting the third speaker, our special inter- 
rogator on this program, Carl Milam, the 
Executive Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Mr. Milam: Mr. Denny, it is clear that 
both speakers wish to preserve and improve 
democracy. So, it may be assumed, do all 
members of the audience. 

Mr. Hays believes we can best preserve 
democracy by leaving the library doors wide 
open for subversive books as well as for 
those which support our form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Bettman wants libraries to limit 
the distribution of the ideas of those who 
wish to destroy our freedom. 

Mr. Hays, would you make any excep 
tions? Do you think the library should re- 
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strict the use of subversive publications to 
children and youth? 

Mr. Hays: No, I would make no excep- 
tions whatever. If a child’s curiosity is 
aroused so the child wants to read a certain 
book, you merely whet that curiosity by 
denying it. If you want to advertise sub- 
versive literature, then deny it. 

Mr. Milam: Mr. Bettman, one of the 
reasons Mr. Denny has given for the exis- 
tence of the “Town Meeting of the Air” is 
to make it necessary for people to listen to 
opinions with which they do not agree if 
they are to hear speakers who support the 
opinions with which they do agree. Do you 
not think that a public library has a similar 
responsibility to make a reader know of the 
existence of publications which argue against 
the opinions which the reader holds and, if 
possible, to make the reader understand why 
other people hold other opinions? 

Mr. Bettman: I have throughout my early 
discussion said that, of course, the function 
of a library is to see to it that both sides 
and all sides are represented. But it is a 
question of poisoned arrows; it is a question 
of rushing the market place; to use the lan- 
guage of Justice Holmes, it is a question of 
attitude: Shall the attitude be open and 
welcoming to unlimited degree, or shall it be 
with some consciousness of the three world 
circumstances that I detailed in what I pre- 
viously said? 

If I might take one minute more to an- 
swer, I would like to refer you to the ex- 
perience of Howard Rushmore, as set forth 
in his article in the American Magazine on 
the “Rebirth of an American,” telling how 
he had gone over to communism. He had 
gone to his town library and found there 
only books which glorified communism. He 
found no book which glorified democracy. 
The books that he found were subversive; 
the shelves on which he looked contained 
subversive publications. 

Now the question is a question of atti- 
tude. It is a question of degree. It is not 
a question of banning or censorship. It is a 
question of preserving a balance. See to it 
that in these hours the books which glorify 
democracy and its experiences are also in 
the library in plentiful quantity. 


Mr. Milam: I want to ask Mr. Hays 
another question: If you were the librarian 
of a public library in a very conservative 
small community and if the officers of the 
American Legion, the D.A.R., the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the women’s club all 
came before your library board and urged 
the elimination from your reading room of 
a so-called subversive periodical, would you 
respond favorably to that expression of pub- 
lic opinion; and if not, how would you, as a 
director of a tax-supported public institution, 
justify your refusal? 

Mr. Hays: What I would do would de- 
pend very largely upon how necessary it 
was for me to hold the job. But I have not 
the slightest doubt about what I ought to do. 

Mr. Denny: Now we are ready for the 
question period; will those who have ques- 
tions please rise and state the name of the 
person who is to answer? 

Question to Mr. Bettman: You, as a 
good Republican, no doubt believe that the 
writings of the New Deal are very harmful 
to our democracy. I would like to ask if you 
would therefore keep the so-called litera- 
ture of the Democratic Party off our library 
shelves ? 

Mr. Denny: I am afraid that is a ques- 
tion that is off the subject and I am going to 
rule it out unless Mr. Bettman particularly 
wants to comment on it. 

Mr. Bettman: I read everything the New 
Deal publishes. I think it strengthens your 
argument if you have the other side and 
can show its errors. 

Mr. Hays: 1 do not see why Mr. Bettman 
is the one who should be allowed to read 
everything. Why should not the rest of us? 

Question to Mr. Hays: Should a librarian 
withdraw from circulation a book or litera- 
ture of social significance because large 
groups of interested citizens find it offen- 
sive? 

Mr. Hays: lf a librarian has any courage, 
he should not permit a book to be with- 
drawn from circulation. While he might 
personally suffer if he did not, my own 
judgment is that such a librarian would be 
made a hero over the United States and 
would promote even his material welfare. 

Question to Mr. Bettman: Can you cite 
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specific instances in which permanent good 
has been accomplished by the suppression of 
subversive books? 

Mr. Bettman: You misunderstand. I 
am not for the suppression of subversive 
books. It is a question of balance at this 
juncture of our country’s history, and all I 
_am saying is that those three great world- 
wide circumstances ought to be kept in mind 
by librarians. They cannot have everything 
in their libraries. It is a problem of bal- 
ance and of attitude in making selections. 
Shall librarians take in unrestrictedly all 
these books and publications that are being 
currently offered, or shall they maintain a 
balance so as to avoid the situation reported 
by our friend Mr. Rushmore who, when he 
was discontented with economic conditions 
in America and went to his town library, 
did not find anything which glorified de- 
mocracy ? 

Question to Mr. Bettman: Is it not the 
responsibility of the federal government 
rather than the individual librarian to de- 
termine what are subversive publications? 

Mr. Bettman: Oh no! By no means! 
I think there is a great service which the 
librarians of America can now perform. 
That is my point. There is a call for states- 
manship, not merely scholarship, not merely 
clerkship, not censorship, but preserving the 
balance, so that both sides may be repre- 
sented. There comes a time in nations’ 
histories when these waves go over and 
when it is very difficult to find anything that 
is written on the conservative side, so to 
speak, on the side of the past. It is all under 
attack. 

I had such an experience myself. I was 
asked to speak on centralization of state 
prosecuting agencies before the crime com- 
mission a couple of years ago. I was op- 
posed to the centralization of state prosecut- 
ing agencies. I believed in local self- 
government and home rule. I went to our 
libraries. Every publication that I could 
find, all the bibliographies, were on the new 
idea of centralization. I say that as these 
waves and as these questions arise, there is a 
job for librarians of a great democracy like 
this to do something more than merely cleri- 
cal work. If you are going to put com- 
munism on the shelf, see that there is 
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something beside that information for those 
who may be just browsing. See that there js 
something beside it which promotes de- 
mocracy and which shows the experience of 
mankind with democracy. 

Mr. Hays: May I ask Mr. Bettman this 
question: Every time you put a book on 
democracy in the library do you want a 
book on communism next to it? Mr. Bett. 
man wants, apparently, more books on de- 
mocracy in our library. I am all for that. 
I thought he did not want the others. 

Mr. Denny: You have a book on de- 
mocracy, have you not? 

Mr. Hays: I do have, and my great regret 
is that libraries do not use it instead of what 
I regard as subversive publications. 

Question to Mr. Bettman: As a person 
who believes in democracy and thinks one 
ought to read both sides, I find it necessary 
to do most of my reading in the library. If, 
unfortunately, one side, or any section of any 
side is omitted, I am unable to perform my 
function as a citizen. What would you say 
to that? 

Mr. Bettman: Nothing is banned. I have 
not argued for the banning of subversive 
literature. I have argued for the attitude 
of librarians in seeing to it that both sides 
are presented and not a lot of poisoned ar- 
rows, not a lot of propaganda which is false. 
The books of Karl Marx, or the kind of 
book that has literary merit and is sin- 
cerely endeavoring to develop a_ political 
or economic theorem, should be on the li- 
brary shelves. But that is not the question. 
The question is: Shall selection be un- 
restricted? If it is unrestricted, you allow 
these poisoned arrows with those 
which are sincere. 

Question to Mr. Hays: What did the 
founding fathers of the American republic 
have to say about the restriction of sub- 
versive literature under any sort of world- 
wide conditions ? 

Mr. Hays: The founding fathers passed 
the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: “That Congress shall 
pass no law abridging freedom of speech or 
the press.” 

It is not a question of the Constitution s0 
much as the librarian’s function. My 
thought is that the librarian’s function might 
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be to advise people what they think it would 
be wise for them to read, but it should ex- 
tend to advice, and in no sense to restriction. 

Mr. Bettman: 1 would like to read what 
Justice Holmes said in the Shenck case on 
that question. You think that world con- 
ditions have nothing to do with it. That is 
your point. Let us read Justice Holmes’ 
on freedom of speech: 

“The question in every case is whether 
a man can call ‘Fire!’ in the midst of an 
auditorium like this when there is no fire; it 
is when the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as 
to create a clear and present danger that 
they will bring the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent them.” 

It is circumstances that have a bearing 
both on the laws and on the violation of the 
laws, and even the writ of habeas corpus has 
been abolished in the midst of war. 

Long before those times come, American 
librarians can exercise a statesmanlike in- 
fluence, not by censoring, not by banning, but 
by preserving a balance so that both sides 
are fairly represented. 

Mr. Hays: Justice Holmes said this as 
showing his belief in democracy. Speaking 
of free speech, he said: 

“Tf in the long run the beliefs expressed 
in totalitarian dictatorship are destined to be 
accepted by the dominant forces of the com- 
munity, the only meaning of free speech is 
that they should be given their chance and 
have their way.” 

Question to Mr. Hays: lf a librarian is 
primarily an educator, secondarily a states- 
man, is it not his responsibility and the re- 
sponsibility of the members of the library 
board holding public trust so to educate the 
community that this does not become a great 
matter of controversy? 

Mr. Hays: Yes, but in my mind education 
should be done by way of advice, and not 
by way of denying. 

Question to Mr. Milam: We would like 
to have you explain the attitude of the 
American Library Association on this ques- 
tion of restriction. 

Mr. Milam: The 
Association has the 
Rights, and it 
speech and 


American Library 
Library’s Bill of 
declares for freedom of 
freedom of inquiry and 
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freedom to discuss in the libraries. 

Question to Mr. Milam: 1 would like to 
know whether you think this subversive lit- 
erature will be of any benefit to future 
generations in the United States. 

Mr. Milam: 1 think that question be- 
longs to Mr. Hays and Mr. Bettman, and 
not to me. 

Mr. Hays: My answer is yes, if it causes 
people to think; and my answer is yes be- 
cause I have complete faith in democracy. 
I believe if you let people alone they will 
accomplish great progress toward a valuable 
destiny. I think the only kind of a world 
worth living in is one in which people 
have a right to read what they please, think 
what they please, and say what they please. 
Out of that ferment we will get the best 
kind of civilization. I think, on the other 
hand, that just as soon as you try to re- 
strict people even a little bit, you are be- 
ginning to deny the democracy in which you 
profess to believe. I do not think we can 
promote democracy by curtailing it to any 
extent. 

Question to Mr. Hays: 1 wish to ask 
whether you can think of any book on a 
social order or political question that is 
coming through the mails, that can be sold 
in book stores, that should not also be freely 
circulated by any public library. 

Mr. Hays: I can think of none. 

Question to Mr. Hays: I recollect your 
saying that the thing for us to fear in this 
country is not communism, but fascism and 
nazism. May I ask why you think there 
is no longer any danger of communism in 
this land? 

Mr. Hays: 1 thought I said that fascism 
and nazism were much more serious. Per- 
sonally I think that there is no danger of 
communism because communism is so for- 
eign to American ideas that after twenty 
years of effort, the communists have not 
been able to line up enough Americans in 
New York State, their center of greatest 
interest, to keep their place on the ballot. 
There is hardly a crack-brained movement 
you can think of that could not get a mil- 
lion followers in the United States in a year 
or two. Huey Long, Upton Sinclair, Town- 
send, Father Coughlin. But in the course 
of twenty years the communists have not 
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been able to keep their place on the ballot, 
and still people are afraid of them. 

Question: Since democracy is of the great- 
est importance to us all, I wonder if each 
of the speakers could define it for us. 

Mr. Hays: Democracy is a way of life, 
a kind of life where government is denied 
the right to interfere with certain funda- 
mental, inalienable rights of a citizen. 
Among these are, not the right for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but in 
direct terms, free speech, free press, free 
religion, and the other matters involved in 
the Bill of Rights. I know perfectly well 
that in a complicated society there is no 
such thing as license. My freedom to swing 
my arm ends where the other fellow’s nose 
begins. But there cannot be deprivation 
of the right of anybody to express any opin- 
ion. So I say the very fundamental of de- 
mocracy is the right of free speech, free 
press, free assemblage, and all the other 
rights contained in the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bettman, will you add 
your definition? Do you contradict that 
statement? 

Mr. Bettman: No, I could not contradict 
it. I think democracy is a scheme of gov- 
ernment whereby the individual has as much 
liberty and opportunity as is consistent with 
a stable government. There is nothing in 
what I have tried to say this evening which 
would take away freedom of thought or 
freedom of expression. It is merely, as I 
say, in this conjunction of world circum- 
stances a question as to what the attitude 
toward the reception of all this flood of 
propaganda should be. Is it to be restricted 
or unrestricted? It is a question of balance. 

Question to Mr. Bettman: If a librarian 
buys or accepts as a gift a book such as you 
term subversive, should it be identified and 
labeled as propaganda before it is circu- 
lated? 

Mr. Bettman: If it is propaganda, I think 
he should not buy it. By propaganda I mean 
an insincere presentation of a theorem. If it 
is insincere, if it is poison, if it is not an 
expression of the idea of the author, but is 
done for a purpose, of undermining some- 
body else’s theorems, I think it is propa- 
ganda, and I see no reason to purchase it. 
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Question to Mr. Hays: Libraries are con- 
stantly receiving as gifts the publications of 
these organizations. Should we accept them 
all and use public money to distribute them? 

Mr. Denny: What do you mean by “these 
organizations ?” 

Questioner: All different ones—political 
groups which want to get their ideas across, 
some minority group. 

Mr. Denny: Like the Townsend Plan and 
the “Ham and Eggs’? 

Mr. Hays: Certainly you should accept 
them and you should accept publications that 
come from Mr. Bettman and members of the 
American Legion, and if you distribute one, 
you should distribute the other. But I want 
to take one exception to Mr. Bettman’s 
definition of democracy, because he left out 
the important thing. H. L. Mencken once 
said that from the beginning of the world all 
governments had two purposes: one, to steal 
the liberty, another to steal the property 
of the citizens. You cannot have democracy 
unless you have the prohibitions against the 
power of government to interfere with the 
rights of individuals. That is a fundamen- 
tal of democracy. 

Question to Mr. Bettman: 1 would like 
to have you name some of the books that you 
consider communistic. 

Mr. Bettman: 1 think you could be here 
all evening on that. I would like to read the 
statement of Rushmore reprinted in the 
current Reader’s Digest: “My mind was 
receptive then and had there been a book 
on democracy in action, explaining that 
gradually democracy was doing things to 
help jobless youth, the aged, and the sick, 
I would have clung to democracy with re- 
newed conviction, but there was no such 
book.” 

That is my point. Provide the oppor- 
tunity to hear that side when this great emo- 
tional wave is going over. 

Question to Mr. Bettman: Will Mr. 
Bettman make clear whether he believes that 
is the work of a typical librarian or a very 
rare exception? 

Mr. Bettman: Probably for an excep- 
tional librarian, but that exceptional 
librarian ought to be in our American li- 
braries. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the Sixty- 

second Annual Conference of the 

American Library Association, held in 
Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1, convened in 
Taft Auditorium at 10:00 A.M., May 27, 
Ralph Munn, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

In his remarks opening the session Presi- 
dent Munn said in part: 

“During these days when countries are 
disappearing in Europe and when whole 
empires seem to be threatened with dis- 
solution, it may seem a little trifling to us to 
meet and discuss such things as changes in 
our Constitution and by-laws. In every 
country, however, it is necessary to go ahead 
with normal activities; and as evidence 
that this can be done, even in England as it 
exists under conditions today, I have the 
pleasure of reading to you a cable which 
came yesterday, addressed to the American 
Library Association, meeting in Cincinnati: 

“Cordial wishes for a successful con- 
ference.’ 


“*THeE LiprAry ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN’ 


“Appropriate answer has been made to 
that greeting. 

“Also, this morning, there is the following 
cable: 

““Best wishes for a successful conference. 
Regret cannot attend. Please convey greet- 
ings to host, Chalmers Hadley, and all kind 
friends.’ 

“That cable is from Henry and Ralph 
Brown and colleagues of Stevens and Brown, 
London. 

“This first general session is called for 
the purpose of acting upon the rather sweep- 
ing changes which must be made in our 


Constitution and by-laws to make effective 
the changes which were recommended by 
the third Activities Committee. You will 
recall that at the midwinter meeting in 
Chicago in December 1939, the report of 
the third Activities Committee was adopted 
by the Council. .Your Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee has chosen to restrict 
the changes which are to be made this 
morning quite largely to the matters which 
were contained in the third Activities Com- 
mittee report; the very few exceptions will 
be specifically called to your attention. 

“Everything upon which you are asked to 
vote this morning was approved, in prin- 
ciple at least, by the Council at the last 
midwinter meeting. Your Constitution and 
By-Laws Committee has merely translated 
into legal and constitutional language the 
recommendations which were adopted by the 
Council last December. 

“I say they have merely translated these 
recommendations into constitutional form. 
The ‘merely’ describes the scope of their 
work, but not the effort. It has been a 
prodigious job, which has been going for- 
ward ever since the midwinter meeting. 
On your behalf I commend the work which 
has been done for all of us by this hard- 
working Constitution and By-Laws Com- 
mittee. 

“It is my pleasure now to present the 
chairman of that committee, Errett W. 
McDiarmid, who will report upon the 
changes which must be made.” 

In presenting his report, Mr. McDiarmid 
spoke as follows: 

“The work of this committee began over 
a year ago when the third Activities Com- 
mittee was considering its final report. At 
meetings of the third Activities Committee, 
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the chairman ‘of this committee was invited 
to be present. During the midwinter confer- 
ence when many revisions and changes were 
being made in the report of the third Activi- 
ties Committee, the Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee and the third Activities 
Committee held two joint meetings. Al- 
though the chairman of the third Activities 
‘Committee was unable to continue as a 
member of the constitution committee, he 
has been kept informed of all of our de- 
liberations and has met with the committee 
at each of its meetings. I tell you that 
because we wish you to understand that we 
have made a conscientious attempt to keep 
the Association and the third Activities Com- 
mittee informed of the specific changes that 
are being proposed. When our tentative 
draft was drawn up, and even prior to that, 
we sent our suggested changes not only to 
members of the third Activities Committee, 
but also to the Advisory Committee to the 
Third Activities Committee. In addition, 
our tentative Constitution was mimeographed 
and distributed to the third Activities Com- 
mittee, the third Activities Committee’s 
Advisory Committee, and the members of 
the Executive Board. All suggestions from 
those sources have been carefully considered. 

“Our proposed amendments have been 
printed in the May 4.L.A4. Bulletin. We 
feel they have, therefore, been brought care- 
fully to the attention of the Association. To 
save your time this morning, and to avoid 
any long drawn out report, we are pro- 
posing that these amendments simply be 
adopted as printed, and not read unless there 
is some desire expressed from the floor. If 
you will refer to the printed report, we 
shall consider these items section by section.” 

After consideration of the report, mem- 
bers adopted the following: 


REVISED CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


[Constitution approved first time May 27, 
1940; not in effect until approved a second 
time.' | 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be 
the American Library Association. 


1See A.L.A. Handbook for Constitution now in 
effect. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECT 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be to promote library 
service and librarianship. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person interested 
in library work or any institution approved 
by the Executive Board may become a mem- 
ber upon payment of the dues provided for 
in the by-laws. The membership of an 
individual or an institution may be sus- 
pended by a two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Board; a suspended member may be rein- 
stated by a three-fourths vote of the board. 


ARTICLE IV. DIVISIONS 


Sec. 1. (a) Divisions of the Association 
may be organized as provided in the by- 
laws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field 
of activity in general distinct from that of 
other divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have complete 
autonomy over and responsibility for the 
conduct of its own affairs and the expendi- 
ture of its funds, subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Constitution and by-laws of 
the Association. The Executive Board and 
Council of the Association shall have no 
responsibility for such activities or expendi- 
tures. 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to 
receive from the Association for carrying 
on its work, an allotment of funds as pro- 
vided in the by-laws. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors of the di- 
vision shall be recognized as the body pri- 
marily responsible under the Constitution 
and by-laws of the Association in the field 
of activity represented by the group. The 
board of directors may, if it so desires, ap- 
point a special committee to which this re- 
sponsibility will be delegated. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held 
as provided for in the by-laws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional member 
shall be cast by the duly designated repre- 
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sentative whose credentials are filed with the 
executive secretary. If there shall be no 
such person designated, or if at any meeting 
such person be not present, the vote may be 
cast by the chief executive officer of such 
institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. Two hundred mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. COUNCIL 


Sec. 1. Membership. The Council shall 
consist of the following members to be 
known as councilors, and chosen as specified 
in the by-laws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, re- 
gional, and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 

(c) Representatives elected by the Asso- 
ciation 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated 
organizations 

(e) Ex-presidents of the Association, 
members of the Executive Board, and chair- 
men of all boards and standing committees, 
who may participate in discussion but shall 
not have the right to vote unless they have 
also been chosen as councilors as specified in 
the by-laws 

No person shall be a councilor who is not 
a member of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, and execu- 
tive secretary of the Association shall serve 
as officers of the Council without the right 
to vote, except that the presiding officer may 
vote in case of tie. 


Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall 


hold at least two meetings each year. Such 
meetings shall be held, one at the time and 
place of the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation and, if feasible, on the first day of 
the conference, and one, not less than three 
months before the next annual conference, 
at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the mid- 
winter meeting. Other meetings may be 
called by the president or shall be called 
upon request of twenty members. Twenty- 
five members shall constitute a quorum. 
Sec. 4. Duties. (a) The Council shall 
be the legislative body of the Association, 
and all powers of the Association not other- 
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wise provided for in the Constitution and 
by-laws of the Association shall be vested 
in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all poli- 
cies of the Association as such, and its 
decisions shall be binding upon the As- 
sociation, its officers, boards, and committees, 
except as herein provided. The Council 
shall have the right to review the action of 
officers, boards, and committees of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) The Association by a majority vote 
of those present at a meeting held during 
an annual conference may refer any matter 
to the Council with recommendations and 
may require the Council to report on such 
matter at any specified session of the As- 
sociation. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a 
majority vote of the Council, be submitted 
to the Association to be voted upon either 
at an annual conference or by mail as the 
Council may determine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting 
of the Association, or by a majority vote by 
mail in which one-fourth of the members of 
the Association have voted. Such vote by 
mail shall be held upon petition of two 
hundred members of the Association. 

(f) The Council shall promptly consider 
and discuss such questions of professional 
and public interest as are referred to it by 
the Association, its committees or boards, 
and it shall receive, consider, and promptly 
act upon all reports and recommendations 
made by committees of the Association. 

(zg) A summary of resolutions, not at the 
time confidential, adopted by the Executive 
Board shall be reported promptly to all 
councilors. 

(h) All resolutions coming before the 
Association shall be referred to the Council 
except resolutions of thanks. 


ARTICLE VII. MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 1. (a) Executive Board. The ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Association 
shall be vested in the Executive Board 
which shall consist of the president, the 
retiring president, the president-elect, who 
serves as first vice president, the second 
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vice president, the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, and eight elective members. The 
elective members shall be chosen by the 
Association, under the provision of the by- 
laws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in office pro tem- 
pore, the person so elected by the Execu- 
tive Board to serve only until the next 
annual conference of the Association, ex- 
cept that in case of the death or resignation 
of the president of the Association or his 
inability to serve, the president-elect shall 
become president to serve until the end of 
his elected term as president. The election 
of an elective member of the Executive 
Board to the office of president-elect, second 
vice president, or treasurer shall create a 
vacancy in the board. 

(c) Meetings of the Executive Board 
may be called by the president at such times 
and places as he may designate, and shall be 
called upon request of a majority of the 
board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Finances. There shall be a Fi- 
nance Committee of three councilors not 
members of the Executive Board, chosen by 
the Council. It shall be the duty of such 
committee to review and approve the 
estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All 
budgets of expenditure shall be within the 
limit of the income estimated by the Finance 
Committee; they shall be prepared under the 
direction of the Executive Board and shall 
be subject to its final approval. The Finance 
Committee shall have all the accounts of 
the Association, including those of the 
trustees of the endowment funds, audited 
by certified public accountants and shall re- 
port to the Association at the annual con- 
ference. Appropriations shall be made only 
for such activities as fall within the policies 
established by the Association or Council. 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Budget Com- 
mittee of the president, the president-elect, 
the treasurer, and a member of the Finance 
Committee designated by the Executive 
Board, to report an estimate of receipts to 
the Finance Committee, and an estimate of 
receipts and expenditures to the Executive 


Board. The Budget Committee shall re. 
port to the Council annually on the general 
aspects of the Association’s finances. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Correspondence. Ap. 
proval in writing by a majority of a board or 
of any committee shall have the force of a 
vote, if conducted under the conditions speci- 
fied in the by-laws. 


ARTICLE VIII. OFFICERS, BOARDS, AND 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice president, 
a second vice president, an executive secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. ‘The president-elect, 
the second vice president, and the treasurer 
shall be elected at each annual conference of 
the Association. The executive secretary 
shall be chosen by the Executive Board, and 
shall hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The presi- 
dent, president-elect, second vice president, 
executive secretary, and treasurer shall per- 
form the duties pertaining to their respective 
offices and such other duties as may be 
approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after 
election as first vice president, the second 
year as president, the third year as ex- 
president. The president, for the Executive 
Board, and the executive secretary: for the 
headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive 
Board shall appoint all other officers, boards, 
and all committees of the Association not 
otherwise provided for and shall fix the 
compensation of all paid officers and em- 
ployes. Only members of the Association 
shall be appointed to boards and committees 
except by authorization of the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers 
and all elected members of the Executive 
Board shall serve until the adjournment of 
the meeting at which their successors are 
chosen. 


ARTICLE IX. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life member- 
ships and all gifts for endowment purposes 
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shall, subject to conditions attached thereto, 
constitute endowment funds. Such funds 
shall, subject to conditions legally incident 
thereto, be in the custody of three trustees, 
one of whom shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Board annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until 
his successor shall be elected. ‘The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, and re- 
invest endowment funds in accordance with 
such powers as may be granted them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The 
income from endowment funds shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Executive 
Board in accordance with any conditions 
made by the donors of such funds in con- 
sonance with the approved policy of the 
Association. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment or other principal 
transaction with respect to securities held in 
the endowment fund except upon the resolu- 
tion adopted by or written order signed by 
a majority of the trustees. 


ARTICLE X. AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CHAPTERS 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affili- 
ate with the American Library Association 
any national society having purposes similar 
to those of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The dues of affiliated societies shall 
be as provided in the by-laws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, 
provincial, territorial, and regional library 
associations and other library groups and 
organizations may be associated with the 
American Library Association and receive 
recognition in such a manner and under such 
conditions as may be provided in the by-laws. 


ARTICLE XI. BY-LAWS 


Sec. 1. By-laws may be adopted or 
amended by a majority vote of the members 
of the Association present and voting at any 
general session at any annual conference 
upon recommendation of the Council after 
advance notification to councilors and report 
to the Council by the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws. Any by-law may be 
suspended by a three-fourths vote of those 
Present and voting at a meeting of the 
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Association held during an annual confer- 
ence. 


ARTICLE XII. AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended 
by a majority vote of the councilors present 
and voting at two consecutive meetings held 
not less than two months apart, followed by 
approval by a vote by mail of a majority of 
the members of the Association voting. At 
time of second approval the Council shall 
order mail vote and fix time for beginning 
and closing. 


By-Laws 


[ Now in force, except as noted below. ] 
ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. 
Memberships of the Association shall con- 
sist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who 
are or have been employed in library service 
or related activities or who have been en- 
rolled in or graduated from a library school 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who 
are trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary 
personal members interested in the work of 
the Association 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and 
other institutions interested in the work of 
the Association 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nomin- 
ated by the Membership Committee, recom- 
mended by the Council, and elected for life 
by two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting at any annual conference of the 
Association 

(£) Corresponding Members—any per- 
sons nominated by the Council and elected 
by a majority vote of the members present 
and voting at any annual conference of the 
Association. Corresponding membership 
shall be available to any person eminent for 
his interest in library work, but who is, by 
reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for 
other reasons, unable to take active part in 
the affairs of the Association 

(g) Contributing and Sustaining Mem- 
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bers—persons or institutions eligible for 
membership, except libraries or library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues speci- 
fied in Sec. 2 of this article 

(h) Life Members—all who are life 
members at the time of the adoption of this 
section, and other persons eligible for mem- 
bership who shall elect to contribute to the 
- endowment fund of the Association the sum 
provided in Sec. 2 of this article 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons 
who have had twenty-five years of consecu- 
tive membership in the Association, who 
have been permanently retired from service, 
and who have applied for and been elected to 
such membership for life by the Executive 
Board 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. All personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to 
be paid, the publications to be received, and 
the divisional privileges shall be as follows, 
divisional affiliation and allotment for mem- 
bers so desiring, being contingent upon ac- 
ceptance of the member by the division 
concerned: 


Library Members 


Class A. Salary $1200 and under (avail- 
able only to librarians and library school 
students), dues $2 annually, not subject to 
divisional allotment; Bulletin without Hand- 
book or Proceedings 

Class B. Salary $1201-$1500, dues $3 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin without Handbook or Proceedings 

Class C. Salary $1501-$2100, dues $4 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin and Handbook 

Class D. Salary $2101-$3000, dues $5 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings 

Class E. Salary $3001-$4000, dues $6 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings 

Class F. Salary $4001-$5000, dues $8 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bul- 
letin, Handbook, and Proceedings 

Class G. Salary $5001 and over, dues 
$10 annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings 


Trustee Members 


Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin without Handbook or 
Proceedings 


Lay Members 


Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin without Handbook or 
Proceedings 


Institutional Members 


1. Services, privilege of divisional al- 
lotment, and subscription to the Bulletin, 
Handbook, and Proceedings, shall be avail- 
able to libraries and library schools upon 
payment of annual dues as follows: 


Income Dues 
SOR RE CUNO i56s-gisn an 400 4080s esa $5 
Over $20,000, up to and including $40,000 .... 10 
Over $40,000, up to and including $70,000 .... 15 
Over $70,000, up to and including $100,000 ... 20 
COT BRON MOO onc icccccccsdecccensescececsh 25 


For determination of the rate to be paid 
for membership, services, and publications, 
annual income shall be defined as the total 
operating income received during the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments, or branches of 
library and library school institutional mem- 
bers, dues $5 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings 

3. All other institutional members, dues 
$5 annually, subject to divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Handbook, and Proceedings 


Honorary Members 

No dues; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings 
Corresponding Members 

No dues; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings 
Sustaining Members 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings 


Contributing Members 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings 
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Life Members 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings; divisional allotment for those who 
become life members after adoption of this 
section 


Continuing Members 


No dues 


Sec. 3. The class to which any library 
member belongs shall not be specified in 
the Handbook and shall be regarded as con- 
fidential. Allotments made to divisions 
shall be in lump sums accompanied by a list 
of members whose dues are allotted, but 
without indication of the amount allotted 
for any one member. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to 
all privileges of such higher rate. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. The annual 
dues of affiliated societies shall be ten cents 
per capita for all members who are not 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid Dues. Members whose 
dues are unpaid on March 1 of each year 
and who shall continue such delinquency for 
one month after notice of the same has been 
sent, shall be dropped from member- 
ship. Lapsed members may be reinstated 
upon payment of dues for the current 
year. 

Sec. 6. New Members. Each new mem- 
ber shall be assigned a consecutive number 
in the order of joining and paying dues. A 
delinquent member rejoining shall receive 
his original number. 

Sec. 7. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year 
of the Association shall end August 31. The 
fiscal year shall govern all business and 
activities of the Association except as other- 
wise provided in the Constitution and by- 
laws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference 
year shall be that period beginning with the 
adjournment of an annual conference of the 
Association and ending with the adjourn- 
ment of the next succeeding annual confer- 
ence. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership 
year for the Association and for the di- 
visions shall be the calendar year. 
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ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall 
be an annual conference of the Association 
at such place and time as may be determined 
by the Executive Board. For all persons at- 
tending any meeting or conference there may 
be a registration fee as fixed by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meet- 
ings of the Association may be called by the 
Executive Board, and shall be called by the 
president on request of two hundred mem- 
bers of the Association. At least one 
month’s notice shall be given, and only busi- 
ness specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Ex- 
ecutive Board may arrange for regional 
meetings to include such chapters, divisions, 
library associations and such other organiza- 
tions as may desire to join in such a meet- 
ing, provided that the Executive Board may 
not call a regional meeting in the area 
covered by a regional chapter without the 
consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Travel Rates. The advantage 
of reduced travel rates secured by the Asso- 
ciation shall be available only to those 
holding personal membership or representing 
institutional membership in the Association 
and to members of affiliated societies. 


ARTICLE IIIf. NOMINATIONS AND 


ELECTIONS 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual con- 
ference of the Association the Executive 
Board, upon recommendation of the presi- 
dent-elect, shall appoint a Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom 
shall be a member of the board, to nominate 
candidates for elective positions. One of 
the class A, B, or C library members of 
the Association shall be appointed on such 
committee each year. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 
dates for the positions of president-elect, 
second vice president, and treasurer; for 
two members of the Executive Board for 
terms of four years each; for six members 
of the Council for terms of four years each; 
and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee may present names 
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of candidates for election to the Executive 
Board and Council in blocks of two names 
each. In such case members of the Associa- 
tion shall vote for only one name from each 
block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the mid- 
’ winter meeting of the Council, and shall re- 
port such nominations to the Council at the 
midwinter meeting. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any mem- 
ber of the Council may present a petition 
signed by not fewer than ten councilors pro- 
posing additional nominations. In _ case 
nominations for more than two candidates 
for any office are made by the committee and 
by petitioners, the Council shall take a 
written ballot on the names presented. The 
two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be the official 
candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Association and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the executive 
secretary of the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as 
herein provided shall be placed before the 
members of the Association on a printed bal- 
lot which shall be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Nominating Committee and 
which shall be known as the “Official Bal- 
lot.” 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other 
nominations filed with the executive secre- 
tary by petition of any one hundred members 
of the Association at least two months before 
the annual conference, provided written con- 
sent of these nominees shall have been filed 
with the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The professional address of each 
nominee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall 
appoint a Committee on Election which shall 
have charge of the conduct of the regular 
election and the counting and tabulation of 
all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
conference, the executive secretary shall mail 
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a copy of the ballot to each member of the 
Association. Ballots shall be marked and 
returned to the executive secretary in sealed 
envelopes bearing on the outside the name 
and address of the member voting, together 
with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall 
check on a list of members the names of all 
members whose votes were received. The 
candidate receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be elected and shall be so reported 
to the Association by the Committee on 
Election. In case of a tie vote the success- 
ful candidate shall be determined by lot 
conducted by the Committee on Election. 


ARTICLE IV. REPRESENTATION IN 
COUNCIL 


(Article IV of the by-laws was adopted, 
to take effect if and when Article VI of 
the Constitution as revised is given a second 
vote of approval.) 

Sec. 1. (a) Each state, provincial, or 
regional chapter, and each division, shall elect 
one councilor for its first 50 A.L.A. mem- 
bers and one additional councilor for each 
250 A.L.A. members in excess of 50. Chap- 
ter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapter unless the state or pro- 
vincial associations in a certain region elect 
to take representation through a regional 
chapter and so notify the secretary of the 
Council. Councilors representing divisions 
shall be elected by mail vote. 

(b) At the first election following adop- 
tion of this section all such councilors shall 
be elected for indeterminate terms. At the 
first meeting of the Council following such 
election, the terms of all such councilors 
shall be fixed by lot by the Council, for one, 
two, three, and four years, respectively, and 
the terms of such councilors shall expire in 
accordance with such determination. There- 
after the successors to all such councilors 
shall be elected for a full term of four 
years. 

Sec. 2. (a) Twenty-four councilors shall 
be elected by the Association at large. 

(b) At the first election of councilors by 
the Association following the adoption of 
this article, such councilors shall be elected 
for staggered terms; 6 each for one, two, 
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three, and four years respectively. There- 
after such councilors shall be elected for 
terms of four years. 

Sec. 3. Each affiliated organization shall 
be entitled to one councilor. 

Sec. 4. All councilors shall be selected 
for four-year terms and shall serve until 
their successors are elected and qualified, 
except as provided in sections I and 2. 

Sec. 5 (a) Each councilor elected by a 
chapter or division shall present his creden- 
tials, signed by the president of the chapter 
or division, to the secretary of the Council 
in advance of the first meeting he may attend 
after his election. Each such chapter or di- 
vision, or its president, may elect or appoint, 
as the chapter or division may decide, sub- 
stitutes for its regularly elected councilors 
if such councilors cannot attend a meeting 
of the Council. 

(b) The president of a chapter or of a 
division may authorize any elected councilor 
from his chapter or division, who is unable 
to attend a meeting of the Council, and has 
no substitute, to give his proxy to another 
elected councilor, preferably from the same 
chapter or division. 


ARTICLE V. CHAPTERS 


Sec. 1. State, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapters of the American Library 
Association may be established by the Coun- 
cil at the written request of ten members 
of the Association residing in the territory 
within which the chapter is desired. 

A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and by-laws, subject to the approval of the 
Council. 

A chapter may admit members who are 
not members of the Association. 

A member of the American Library As- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be ac- 
credited only to the chapter in the state in 
which he resides. 

Local chapters may be authorized by the 
Council, but such chapters shall not have 
representation in the Council. 

A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil and shall be dissolved if the chapter be- 
comes inactive or the membership becomes 
less than the required minimum. 
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ARTICLE VI. DIVISIONS 


Sec. 1. On recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations the Council 
may establish divisions under the following 
conditions: 

(a) Any section existing at the present 
time and consisting of 300 or more members 
may become a division, or may unite with 
any other section to become a division, 
upon approval by the Council of its 
reorganization as being in conformity with 
the requirements of this Constitution and 
by-laws. 

(b) By petition of not fewer than 300 
members of the Association interested in the 
same general field of activity, any other 
group may organize as a division, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Divi- 
sional Relations and upon vote of the 
Council at two successive meetings. Under 
exceptional circumstances the Council may 
admit to divisional status, groups having 
fewer than 300 members. 

(c) During the five years beginning with 
the date of the adoption of this section any 
separate association, whether or not affili- 
ated with this Association, may organize as 
a division if 51 per cent of the members of 
such organization are members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

(d) The Council by a vote at two con- 
secutive meetings may discontinue a 
division when in the opinion of the 
Council the usefulness of that division 
has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is 
to promote library service and librarianship 
within the field of its special interest and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises with the Association and 
all other library groups. 

(b) Each division shall be organized un- 
der a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions 
between conferences or meetings of the divi- 
sion, with an executive secretary elected for 
not less than three years, and with provision 
for the election of officers and representa- 
tives on the Council by mail vote. 

Sec. 3. (a) A division may: prescribe 
any additional qualifications for membership 
it may desire, including the charging of addi- 
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tional fees; organize sections as it may 
desire; select its own time and place of meet- 
ing; hold closed meetings; retain or adopt 
a distinctive name; appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities; in 
general carry on activities along the lines 
of its own interests; and account for its 
funds solely to its own members. 

(b) Subject to the general approval of 
the divisional board of directors, each sec- 
tion of a division may have the same rights, 
including the right to nominate its own rep- 
resentatives on committees of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 per cent 
of the Association dues paid by each personal 
member of the division, in accordance with 
the expressed desire of the member, except 
that no allotments shall be made for Class A 
library members or for life members who 
became such before July 1, 1939, and no 
allotment shall exceed $2 annually for any 
personal member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of 
institutional members eligible for member- 
ship in the division shall be made to the 
division specified by such __ institutional 
members, beginning one year after the total 
receipts from all membership dues exceed 
total receipts from all dues in 1939 
by an amount equal to or greater than the 
sum of these allotments from institutional 
dues and any increase in expenditures caused 
by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may be- 
come members of more than one division 
upon payment of an additional fee of 20 
per cent of their Association dues (not to 
exceed $2) for each additional division, such 
fees to be included in the allotments to the 
division designated; and upon meeting any 
other qualifications the division may impose. 

(f) For any life member who becomes 
such after the adoption of this section, the 
Executive Board shall, during the life time 
of such member, allot $2 per year to the 
division expressly designated by such mem- 
ber, which designation may be changed from 
year to year. 

(g) Funds allotted to a division are to be 
transferred to the treasurer of such division 
at six-month intervals. A report of the ex- 
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penditures of allotted funds shall be made 
by the treasurer of each division to the treas- 
urer of the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the 
board of directors of a division, allotments 
payable for the members of a section organ- 
ized within such a division shall be paid to 
the treasurer of such section through the 
treasurer of the division. In such case the 
treasurer of the section shall report an- 
nually through the treasurer of the division 
to the treasurer of the Association upon 
the expenditure of such allotted funds. 

Sec. 4. (a) Only members of this As- 
sociation may be members of a division, 
section, round table, or discussion group ex- 
cept as provided for in Sec. 1 (c) of this 
article. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, 
section, round table, discussion group, board, 
or committee, except the Executive Board 
of the Association, to commit the Associa- 
tion as such by any declaration of policy or 
to incur expense on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the Ex- 
ecutive Board for sessions of the various 
divisions, sections, round tables, discussion 
groups, and other groups at 
and annual conferences of the 
tion. 


meetings 
Associa- 


ARTICLE VII. ROUND TABLES 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the 
Association, which does not organize as a 
division or part of a division, shall here- 
after be known as a round table. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment 
of a new round table should state clearly 
the purposes of and the need for the pro- 
posed round table. The petition must be 
signed by not less than 50 members of the 
Association who are engaged in the work 
of the proposed round table, and who there- 
by signify their intention of becoming char- 
ter members of such round table. Before 
such a petition is granted by the Council, 
it shall be referred to the appropriate 
committee of the Council, which shall investi- 
gate and report to the Council the desira- 
bility of such round table. The Council 
shall have power to discontinue a round 
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table when, in the opinion of the Council, 
the usefulness of that round table has 
ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may, if they so elect, 
charge annual dues, limit their own mem- 
bership, issue publications, organize state 
and other groups, and in general carry on 
activities along the line of their own inter- 
est, accounting for their own funds solely 
to their own members. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association 
may become a member of any round table 
by complying with the requirements for 
membership, and attendance at round table 
meetings may be limited to members of the 
round table. No person may vote in any 
round table unless a member of the same. 
The members of each round table shall, at 
its final session of each annual conference, 
choose officers to serve until the close of the 
next annual conference. 


ARTICLE VIII. PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall ad- 
minister all publishing activities of the 
Association. It shall appoint annually an 
Editorial Committee of five members of the 
Association, who are not employes thereof, 
to advise upon material for publication. The 
members thereof shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. The Executive Board 
shall make an annual report to the Associa- 
tion on its publishing activities. 


ARTICLE IX. BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Committee on 
Boards and Committees, which shall recom- 
mend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of boards and committees as the 
needs of the Association may require. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees shall 
define the duties of boards and committees 
subject to the approval of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Boards. The Council, with 
the advice of the Committee on Boards and 
Committees, may establish boards to con- 
sider matters of the Association which in 
the opinion of the Council are of such im- 
portance as to demand continuity in office 
of the members. Members of all boards 
shall be appointed for overlapping terms of 
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five years each, but may not be reappointed 
for a second consecutive full term. 

Sec. 3. Standing Committees. The 
Council, with the advice of the Committee 
on Boards and Committees, may establish 
standing committees to consider matters of 
the Association which require some con- 
tinuity of attention and members. Members 
of all standing committees shall be appointed 
for overlapping terms of two years each, 
and may be reappointed for a second or 
third consecutive term but not for a fourth. 
On the first appointments following the 
adoption of this article the Executive Board 
shall designate the length of the terms of 
appointment, so that terms of half the mem- 
bers of each committee, as nearly as may be, 
shall expire each year. 

Sec. 4. All other committees authorized 
by the Council, and interim committees au- 
thorized by the Executive Board, are special ° 
committees. No special committee not 
authorized by the Council shall be continued 
for more than two years. The term of 
appointment for members of all special com- 
mittees shall end with the fiscal year, but 
members may be reappointed. 

Sec. 5. Beginning with appointments ef- 
fective at the expiration of the fiscal year 
next succeeding that in which this article is 
adopted, nominations for appointments to 
boards and standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation shall be made as follows: 

(a) Nomination of members of boards 
or committees, which by decision of the 
Council affect wholly or chiefly the activities 
of one division, shall be made by the board 
of directors of the division concerned in 
accordance with the provisions of this article. 

(b) For a board or standing committee 
which by decision of the Council concerns 
the activities of two or three divisions, the 
board of directors of each such division may 
submit not less than two nominations for 
each position to which it is entitled. 

(c) Such nominations shall be presented 
to the president-elect not less than sixty days 
before the annual meeting. 

(d) For a board or standing committee 
which concerns the activities of more than 
three divisions, the board of directors of 
each such division may appoint an advisory 
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subcommittee. The appointment of subcom- 
mittees and executive groups of boards and 
committees shall be reported to the Execu- 
tive Board. 

(e) For appointments to a board or stand- 
ing committee which by decision of the 
Council concerns the activities of not more 
than three divisions, the Executive Board 
may return nominations submitted by the 
board of directors of the division concerned 
and request additional nominations. 

Sec. 6. (a) Not less than two weeks 
prior to the annual meeting, the president- 
elect shall submit to the Executive Board all 
nominations received by him from the boards 
of directors of divisions and recommenda- 
tions received from the Committee on Com- 
mittee Appointments, together with his own 
recommendations for appointments to boards 
and committees. At a meeting prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association, at which 
meeting the chairman of the Committee on 
Committee Appointments shall be invited to 
be present, the Executive Board shall con- 
sider all nominations and recommendations 
and make its decisions as to appointments. 

(b) The Executive Board shall not ap- 
point to any board or standing committee 
which, by decision of the Council, concerns 
the activities of not more than three divisions 
any member not nominated by the board 
of directors of the division concerned, unless 
such board of directors shall fail to submit 
nominations. 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Associa- 
tion, except the Executive Board, shall elect 
its own chairman. The Executive Board 
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shall designate the chairman of each com- 
mittee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or 
committee shall be filled by appointment by 
the Executive Board until the expiration of 
the fiscal year in which the vacancy occurs, 
at which time appointment to fill out the 
unexpired term shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of Sec. 5 of this article. 

(c) Any member of a board or commit- 
tee, except members of the Executive Board, 
may be removed by a three-fourths vote of 
the Executive Board upon written recom- 
mendation of either the chairman of the 
board or committee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments, the 
board of directors of a division, or the presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Sec. 8. Approval in writing by a major- 
ity of a board or committee shall have the 
force of a vote, provided not more than one 
member expresses dissent. If one member 
dissents, the vote shall not be effective until 
such member has had opportunity to com- 
municate his views to the other members, 
and a second vote has been taken. If two 
members on the second mail vote dissent, 
the action shall fail. Each board and/or 
committee shall have authority to set the 
time limit during which the votes of its 
members will be recorded. 


On motion of Flora B. Ludington, Mount 
Holyoke College Library, the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee was given a rising 
vote of appreciation. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened 
Monday evening, May 27, in the Taft 
Auditorium, President Munn presiding. 


PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 
Following his opening remarks, the Presi- 
dent introduced representatives of affliated 
library organizations, guests from abroad, 
the chairman and vice chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Local Committee. Those 
duced were: 
Hazel B. Warren, president of the 
League of Library Commissions 


intro- 


Helene H. Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 

Oscar Orman, representing the American 
Association of Law Libraries 

George Freedley, chairman of the Theatre 
Library Association 

Marguerite-Marie Vuillemin-Tisserant, 
of Rome, a student this year at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., and a niece of 
Cardinal Tisserant, the former librarian of 
the Vatican 

Dr. Jorge Basadre, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, of Lima, Peru 
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Edward A. Henry, director, University 
of Cincinnati Libraries, chairman of the 
Local Committee 

Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, vice chairman of 
the Local Committee 

At President Munn’s request Mr. Henry 
presented the following sub-chairmen, in 
charge of conference arrangements: 

E. Gertrude Avey, Publicity Subcom- 
mittee 

H. Dorothy Besuden, Travel Subcom- 
mittee 

June R. Donnelly, Hospitality Subcom- 
mittee 

Mary R. Cochran, co-chairman, Hospital- 
ity Subcommittee 

Alice M. Dunlap, Local Speakers Sub- 
committee 

Gertrude Wulfekoetter, Local Informa- 
tion, Registration, and Personnel 

Catherine Towers, secretary of the Local 
Committee 

Walter E. Rothman, Finance Subcom- 
mittee, was not present. 

With the reminder that Cincinnati’s local 
vice chairman, had, from 1909 to I9I1I, 
served as the A.L.A.’s first full-time sec- 
retary, Mr. Munn called upon Chalmers 
Hadley, saying: 

“Your Program Committee has urged 
you to share with us some of your memories 
and to tell us frankly and fully, letting 
the credit and the blame fall where they 
may, just what you think of us tonight, 
thirty-one years after you established the 
first A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago.” 


Mr. Haptey’s Appress oF WELCOME 


Through a nefarious combination of 
cajolery and veiled threat, President Munn 
persuaded me to make these opening re- 
marks. Flattery was based on my being 
among the few survivors of a prehistoric 
library past, and threat was intimated if 
my remarks extended beyond a stipulated 
time. 

It may be unnecessary for me to stress 
the pleasure it gives us all—Cincinnati 
librarians and members of the Ohio Library 
Association—to welcome you, our friends 
and library colleagues, to this namesake of 


the distinguished Society of the Cincinnati. 

With honeyed words your President sug- 
gested that I welcome you with a few pro- 
fessional tid-bits, such as, “What has the 
A.L.A. lost, if anything, during the last 
thirty years?” “How would I like to see 
this Association develop?” 

With these morsels another trifle was 
suggested for inclusion—namely, “What sig- 
nificant changes have I noted in library 
work in the last three decades?” 

With such welcoming remarks, a greatly 
increased trend toward biennial meetings of 
the A.L.A. will doubtless be noted, but 
elderly librarians are prone to reminisce 
and I do enjoy thinking of the Chicago 
headquarters even before there was any. 

Thirty-four years ago, when the rapidly 
expanding library field created numerous 
important problems, four, and sometimes 
seven, executive secretaries of state library 
commissions met in Chicago during the mid- 
winter holidays to compare notes. The four 
were Miss Alice Tyler of Iowa, Miss Clara 
Baldwin of Minnesota, Mr. Henry E. Leg- 
ler of Wisconsin, and Mr. Hadley of In- 
diana. 

In the year 1908 the question of a per- 
manent A.L.A. Headquarters was being 
discussed and at the library commissions 
group meeting in Chicago that year its 
president, Mr. Hadley, advocated the selec- 
tion of that city for headquarters location. 
His temerity was punished the following 
year when he was made executive secretary 
of the A.L.A., when the Chicago office was 
established. 

He appeared at the large, handsome head- 
quarters room, generously provided by the 
Chicago Public Library, during a fiery 
September heat wave and all of the enor- 
mous plate glass windows were sealed. 
Twenty thousand pounds of supplies and 
publications from the Publishing Board’s 
office in Boston were on the headquarters 
floor. During the few days before the 
Executive Board met, the new secretary 
earned his salary by discarding his coat and 
pulling nails from the accumulated boxes. 

Besides the executive secretary, with his 
$2100 salary, the headquarters staff con- 
sisted of one assistant, one stenographer, 
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and a handy man to pack and unpack ship- 
ments. The handy man was picked up on 
the street, but great consideration was given 
to the selection of a proper stenographer. 

When the successful candidate appeared, 
she proved to be an attractive young miss in 
her teens, with her brown braids adorned 
with blue hair-ribbons. You know her 
.today as Mrs. Gwendolyn Brigham White 
—Mr. Milam’s private secretary. 

There were many complications in start- 
ing activities, but the great day finally 
came when the first Booklist arrived from 
Madison, Wis., where Elva L. Bascom 
served as editor. 

No mailing list of Booklist subscribers 
could be found, but we were told that the 
list was set up in the addressograph sent 
from Boston and all that was necessary 
was to insert the mailing envelopes and 
turn the crank. 

This was done but, with true Bostonian 
resentfulness against working elsewhere, 
instead of the addressed envelopes appear- 
ing, three quarts of rubber type were dis- 
gorged on the floor. A mailing list was 
finally compiled, based largely on com- 
plaints received from irate librarians, who 
were outraged at the nonappearance of 
the Booklist. 

There is no comparison between the 
extraordinary responsibilities carried by the 
present executive secretary and those which 
were imposed upon me. I had a few, how- 
ever, which later secretaries escaped, in- 
cluding the work and worry of assigning 
rooms to all members of the A.L.A. at the 
annual meeting. 

My first realization of this enormity came 
in a letter from an elderly and respected 
member who requested that I secure for 
her a bed whose foot was toward the south. 

Another problem came from librarians 
who wished roommates during the confer- 
ence. The climax was reached when Mr. 
Blank of X-City, whom I knew, wished 
a roommate, as did C. D. Brown of Y-ville, 
so I assigned them together. Both of these 
librarians objected strenuously to my ar- 
rangement, however, since C. D. Brown 
turned out to be a Victorian lady of im- 
peccable antecedents. 
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With a membership in those days of 
about one-tenth of the present one and an 
attendance of three or four hundred at 
A.L.A. conferences, certain changes in the 
Association have become apparent. 

Thirty years ago our organization was 
comparatively simple and flexible. With a 
small membership a very much larger pro- 
portion could be placed on A.L.A. boards 
and committees. At conferences, all mem- 
bers were under one roof and the general 
meetings were more social and literary than 
later ones. Their greatest value, aside 
from definite A.L.A. business, was prob- 
ably in the personal and informal confer- 
ences between individuals and the various 
groups. All of this led to personal and 
ramified professional contacts, with the 
formation of friendships generally. 

Questions of democracy, efficiency, and 
economy are by no means new to the A.L.A. 
and at the Mackinac Island conference, 
held just thirty years ago, differences of 
opinion arose on the status within this Asso- 
ciation of a group of special librarians, who 
demanded and merited attention. 

The decision reached at that time was 
not entirely satisfactory, as I remember it, 
either to the A.L.A. or to the special 
librarians. One difficulty then, and perhaps 
always, is that such centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces as democracy, efficiency, and 
economy are sometimes difficult to combine. 
I am certain there has not been the slight- 
est intention or even consciousness on the 
part of this Association to do anything which 
might decrease democracy within its organi- 
zation. If there be less democracy than 
formerly, this has probably resulted from 
the complicated machinery which accom- 
panies increased membership and activities. 
With a membership increase of several 
hundred per cent, a corresponding decrease 
in proportional representation on boards 
and committees is inevitable. 

Various suggestions for greater democracy 
have been proposed, including the expression 
of opinion by the membership at large by 
means of the “instant reply” or similar ways. 
The most successful method of securing 
a general response from a large member- 
ship is a problem before many large or- 
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ganizations. 
land town meeting to later representative 


From the primitive New Eng- 


government only comparative democracy 
with efficiency has been secured. 

I know of no other organization com- 
parable to the A.L.A. in size and character 
which has been more successful in its rap- 
port with its membership during such ex- 
pansive and intensive growth as has marked 
the last two decades. 

During this time our Association has 
not only encompassed practically every sug- 
gestion in the much debated “Enlarged Pro- 
gram” of twenty years ago, but many other 
activities as well. With the problems of 
membership, conferences, publications, and 
other business complexities, this Associa- 
tion, through its headquarters, officers, and 
staff, its boards and committees, has blazed 
much of the professional way which librar- 
ianship has followed. 

So long as there is a continuance of the 
fine spirit which has characterized our mem- 
bership, our problems will be largely those 
of adjustment. Occasional discomforts will 
be from growing pains rather than from 
those which accompany dissolution or from 
any deep seated and fundamental changes in 
the concept of our organization. Similar 
problems of expansion and adjustment in the 
A.L.A. exist in every growing library as 
well. 

The beginning of library history in this 
city was marked by simplicity, as was the 
A.L.A. It was at a public meeting, held 
on February 13, 1802, at Yeatman’s Tavern, 
located where our present Sycamore Street 
ends at the river. The purpose was to 
found a library society and its first sub- 
scriber was the doughty first governor of 
this Northwest Territory, General Arthur 
St. Clair. 

Its descendants included an apprentice 
library, a mechanics institute, a school 
library, and in 1898 our county library 
was established which at present has a 
total of 369 agencies, including the main 
library, 38 branch libraries, and 3 book- 
mobiles. Ours is a county library unit, cov- 
ering an area of 407 square miles of urban 
and broken rural country. Besides Cin- 
cinnati proper, this library unit embraces 
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every public library activity within the 
county, including one city of 35,000 people, 
3 cities of approximately 10,000 population 
each, 2 smaller cities, 20 incorporated vil- 
lages, 43 unincorporated villages, and a scat- 
tered farming population. 

Its financial support is from a county tax 
and of this lump sum the library’s main- 
tenance income was never decreased one 
dollar during the last decade of financial 
depression. The library’s income is used 
for library purposes as the library sees fit. 

This development from extreme simplicity 
to complexity has presented problems which 
are doubtless common to every library rep- 
resented here tonight. 

While library work thirty years ago was 
casual as compared to the present, and 
public library organization did not extend 
far beyond artlessness, there was nothing 
casual about library leaders of that day. 
Few of them had the advantages of any 
formal training for library work but they 
had the zeal of pioneers, together with quali- 
ties within themselves which made them 
leaders in their communities far beyond 
what their librarianship alone would have 
commanded. 

One of them, John Cotton Dana, once 
remarked that “print is the cheapest and 
best mind-opener there is,” which with Mel- 
vil Dewey’s contention that “a man reads 
up and not down” gives what probably 
are the most succinct articles of faith which 
librarianship has. They are more than faith, 
however, as daily evidence shows. 

Little is comparable between former 
conditions and the complicated library 
machinery handled so admirably today. In 
publicity matters three decades ago librari- 
ans generally were satisfied and accepted 
the conclusion that nothing equalled the 
effectiveness of good books well handled. 

Many business and graphic methods in 
current use with us were not within their 
ken or even their relish, nor did they usually 
make the diverse contacts between their 
libraries and other community forces such 
as exist today. 

Nevertheless, and making some allowance 
for time’s gilding finger, I believe American 
librarianship has lost something in stature 
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since the founders of this Association and 
their immediate successors passed on. Per- 
haps pioneer library conditions and the 
formative years of a great public service 
demanded and secured a type which later 
could not be duplicated. The loss in life 
of rich personalities is an irreparable one. 

I can recall no single disturber of library 
serenity during thirty years which exceeded 
the jolt which the question of adult edu- 
cation gave us fifteen years ago at the Seattle 
conference. With this came the query as 
to whether the library was the proper center 
for adult education—a question which still 
persists in certain quarters outside of the 
library. 

If adult education be based on the intelli- 
gent use of books, then the library is the 
best and the logical center for this use, 
querulous remarks to the contrary. But 
for adult education through libraries to 
be more than a name, much is needed be- 
yond a few experts who can handle books 
expertly. 

It means, in addition, many class and 
lecture rooms, a staff that is aggressive as 
well as receptive. It means the inclusion 
of workers in factories, shops, and study 
classes who will have to be reached. It 
means an augmented collection of books 
which are intrinsically sound and which are 
within the comprehension of readers who 
lack an academic vocabulary. It will mean 
a correlation of forces within a community 
—public schools, night classes, lecture cir- 
cles, working men’s groups, professional 
training groups, and others—all of which 
will recognize the library as the com- 
munity’s book and reading center, with 
which all of these groups will have to 
cooperate fully and intelligently. This 
recognition must not be simply a quiescent 
acceptance of the library as the community’s 
book storehouse, but as the logical center 
for informal education to which these other 
activities must give vigorous and whole- 
hearted support. 

But books alone are not sufficient. Many 
years ago Justice Hitt of the Washington 
Supreme Court, who was also a library 
trustee, declared that the success or failure 
of a public library depended about as fol- 
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lows: “The library building, 10 per cent; 
book collection, 30 per cent; library staf 
and librarian, 60 per cent.” 

Irrespective of exact proportions, I be. 
lieve there will be agreement as to the 
preponderant influence of library personnel, 
I believe also that the roles played by 
libraries and library schools will have to 
be reversed somewhat. Instead of library 
schools acting as sifters and as feeders for 
library personnel, libraries should more 
definitely and extensively be discriminating 
and dependable sifters of candidates for 
library school entrance. 

No thinking citizen in a democracy can 
view today’s outlook with equanimity. No 
sensible librarian can complacently believe 
that the reading of good books alone will 
meet existing conditions. 

Years ago John Cotton Dana remarked 
that the American public was ear minded 
rather than eye minded. The radio at 
present is a competitor rather than a co- 
adjutant of the library. To help meet a 
threatened situation, not only from world- 
wide political and economic conditions but 
also from an oversupply of stupidity, inertia, 
and indifference, the radio will have to 
assume a more serious role. Newspapers 
will have to be dominated more largely by 
their editorial rather than by their business 
office. In addition to teaching the technique 
of reading, schools will at the same time 
have to instil the love of good reading in 
their students. Not only will library per- 
sonnel have to be at its best but it will 
have to speed up its tempo and gain in 
intensity. Librarians and book publishers 
will confer in New York not only to dis- 
cuss price discounts but to consider mutual 
problems concerning intelligent thought in 
print. 

One hope of such correlating and co- 
operating activities will be to provide an 
understanding of the historical background 
of human endeavor, to strengthen the 
ability to think clearly, to apply past experi- 
ence to meet contemporary situations, and 
to attain that highest evidence of intelli- 
gence—that ability to meet changing con- 
ditions and new problems which, since the 
beginning of life, has always been the 
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determinant either for development, or for 
deterioration and disappearance. 

But we have strayed far afield in these 
ostensibly welcoming remarks. The threat 
from the Program Committee hangs over 
my head, so let us return to the beginning 
to say again that we welcome you to this 
most northerly city with a southern expo- 
sure, and we hope your stay in Cincinnati 
will give you some of the pleasure which 
your presence here gives us. 


* * * 


Keyes D. Metcalf, executive secretary of 
the Association of Research Libraries, re- 
sponded to Mr. Hadley’s welcome on be- 
half of affiliated library groups. 


Mr. MetTcAtr’s RESPONSE 


On behalf of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and acting under the authority 
handed down to me by President Munn 
and on behalf of affiliated national associa- 
tions, I take pleasure in acknowledging and 
accepting the cordial welcome extended by 
this “most northerly city with a southern 
exposure.” Our host did not go on to say 
—although perhaps he implied it—that if 
Cincinnati rejoices in a southern front 
door, most of us must have entered it by 
the back door. But that, I suppose, is 
what is making us feel so much at home 
here. 

Nothing would have pleased me more, 
after completing my first sentence, and per- 
haps repeating it for emphasis, than to 
have drawn a deep breath and to have re- 
turned to my seat. Unfortunately Presi- 
dent Munn, resorting in my case not to 
the flattery and threats used on the previ- 
ous speaker, shamed me into my present 
position, and having done so, informed me 
that a speech of welcome of the caliber 
you have just heard, deserved at least a 
five-minute counter effort. 

Our host was asked to look backward 
and present a little history. I am relieved 
to say that I received no instructions on 
that point, and in spite of the fact that I am 
so old that I entered library work three 
years before Mr. Hadley, who apparently 
thinks of himself as one of the patriarchs 


of his profession, I am allowed to look 
forward, and shall begin by stating that 
notwithstanding my great admiration for 
the Association’s present—to say nothing 
of its past—Secretary and the headquarters 
staff, I hope that this staff, which in the 
thirty years from 1910 to 1940 increased 
from four to seventy in number, will not 
multiply another eighteen times to 1200 in 
the thirty years between 1940 and 1970. 

Mr. Munn—so I understand—called on 
me for this occasion because he wanted a 
university librarian. Since I have only 
completed my sophomore year and become 
a junior in that position, I am not sure 
how well qualified I am to speak for my 
academic colleagues. But I think it in- 
cumbent on me to say that if, as Mr. Had- 
ley remarked, there has been a decline in 
stature in American librarians in the past 
generation, I fear that part of the blame, 
and perhaps a large share of it, must fall 
on the shoulders of college and university 
librarians, who in my opinion have a real 
responsibility, which they have not always 
taken with enough seriousness, for en- 
couraging the entrance into library work 
of young women and young men who give 
promise of reaching the heights that are 
so desirable. 

I am inclined to make a third point by 
commenting, favorably or unfavorably as the 
case may be, on such matters as adult 
education and publicity which were men- 
tioned by Mr. Hadley, in which public 
libraries have made great progress of late 
years, but realizing that university librari- 
ans have shown a tendency to be affected by 
the centrifugal motion referred to a few 
minutes ago, I shall refrain. However, 
in connection with the reference made to 
the secession of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, and bearing in mind the difficult 
reorganization problems that face the A.L.A. 
during the coming year, I suggest that 
Harvard’s emphasis on what Mr. Conant 
in his last annual report called “coordinated 
decentralization” might help our situation 
by indicating the value that comes from a 
lack of regimentation, if it is combined 
with a loyalty to the organization as a 
whole, and with an absence of red tape. 
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In closing let me once more, and just 
as sincerely as before, accept the cordial 
welcome to this city that has been given 
to us by its representative. 


* * * 


PRESIDENT MuUNN’s ADDRESS 


President Munn’s address, “Fact versus 


Folklore,” was printed in the 4.L.4. Bulle. 
tin 34:380-84, 422, June 1940. 


RECEPTION 


An informal reception and_ exhibitors’ 
night, sponsored by the Cincinnati Local 
Committee, was held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel following the second general 
session, 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Tues- 
day morning, May 28, Donald Coney, vice 
president of the Association, presiding. 

Mr. Coney read the following telegram: 

“Greetings to President, Council, and 
members of the A.L.A. from trustees and 
staff of the American Library in Paris. 

“DorotHy M. REEDER” 


HonorARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Helen E. Wessels, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Membership Committee, was then 
asked to present the report on honorary 
memberships. Mrs. Wessells said, in part: 

“I have the very great privilege this 
morning, thanks to the adoption of the new 
by-laws, of being able to propose two people 
for honorary membership. Because the 
work has all been done by a special com- 
mittee, however, that committee should have 
this honor; and I am asking the chairman 
of the Committee on Honorary Member- 
ship, George B. Utley, to present the names 
to you.” 

Mr. Utley reported that the Council at 
its meeting on Monday, May 27, had voted 
to accept the recommendation that two mem- 
bers of the Association be nominated for 
honorary membership—Frank Pierce Hill 
and Herbert Putnam. He then read the 
report of the Committee on Honorary 
Membership (see page 36) and the confer- 
ence in general session voted its approval. 


INTRODUCE ForMER A.L.A. PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Coney next introduced the following 
former presidents of the Association: 

Carl B. Roden of Chicago 

James L. Wyer of Salt Lake City 

Milton J. Ferguson of Brooklyn 


Adam Strohm of Detroit 

Linda A. Eastman of Cleveland 

Charles H. Compton of St. Louis 

Louis Round Wilson of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago 

Malcolm G. Wyer of Denver 

Before presenting the two speakers of the 
morning, Jean C. Roos, head of the Steven- 
son Room for Young People, Cleveland 
Public Library, and Carl M. White, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Mr. Coney read 
the following message which he had received 
early in the year from President Munn: 

“If placing these two seemingly unrelated 
talks on the same program appears ques- 
tionable to you, I can only say that it was 
deliberate. The present tendency for each 
little special group of librarians to form 
its own organization and become less and 
less interested in general librarianship has 
worried me. If I were presenting these 
two speakers, I would make this explanation 
and tell the audience I recognize that very 
few children’s librarians would deliberately 
choose to attend a meeting of the college 
and university group, and no self-respecting 
university librarian would be likely to at- 
tend a meeting of children’s librarians! 

“For that very reason I have deliberately 
taken advantage of this opportunity to force 
each one of these groups to listen to the 
problems and aims of the other. I chose 
children’s and university librarians because 
they seemed to represent the extremes in 
our range of specialization. 

“IT hope these two speakers will bring 
out the fact that all of us are really 
librarians who work with books and people 
and that we have a great deal of common 
ground.” 











GENERAL SESSIONS 


Miss Roos’ ApprEss 


Jean C. Roos then gave her address, 
“Laying the Foundation,” which will be 
printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, September 


1940. 
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Dr. Wuirte’s ADDRESS 
Carl M. White’s address, “The Place of 
the University Library in a Modern 
World,” will also be printed in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened 
Thursday evening, May 30, President Munn 
presiding. 

Before proceeding with the evening’s pro- 
gram, Mr. Munn introduced Mrs. George 
H. Tomlinson, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Section, saying: 

“T am happy to present Mrs. Tomlinson, 
chairman of the Trustees Section, one of 
our most active and valued sections. That 
section has worked with us very closely 
all through the year and it has cooperated 
with us tonight in relinquishing a program 
which it had planned, so that we might have 
the pleasure of hearing the “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air.” 


Through the generous cooperation of 
Town Hall, George V. Denny, Jr., founder 
and director of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air,” and the National Broadcasting 
Company, the conference enjoyed for a sec- 
ond time a “Library Town Meeting of the 
Air.” “Should Libraries Restrict the Use of 
Subversive Publications?” was the subject 
discussed. Gilbert Bettman, twice attorney 
general of Ohio, spoke to the affirmative, and 
Arthur Garfield Hays, distinguished attorney 
of New York City, counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, to the negative. Carl 
H. Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, acted 
as special interrogator. For addresses and 
discussion, see pages 5-14. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fifth and last general session con- 
vened Friday evening, May 31, President 
Munn presiding. 

Mr. Munn read the following report 
from the Jury on Awards, Franklin F. 
Hopper, chairman: 


Jury on AWARDS 


The Jury on Awards has reluctantly 
decided to recommend that neither the Lip- 
pincott nor the White Award be given this 
year. It is our conviction that during the 
years 1938-39 there was no contribution 
to librarianship outstanding enough to justify 
the Lippincott Award, and that no book 
by a librarian published during 1938 or 
1939 seems to them to justify the White 
Award. The probabilities are that the next 
jury will have several important books by 
librarians to consider, and it is our hope 
that there will be an achievement important 
enough to justify making the Lippincott 
Award for the next period. 

* * * 


The President then presented Mrs. Harry 


M. Mulberry, of Chicago, chairman of the 
Library Service Committee of the National 
Council of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. 
Lucile L. Keck, representing the Special 
Libraries Association. 

Julia Ideson, Public Library, Houston, 
Texas, next read the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. The report follows: 


Report OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Be It Resolved, That we, the members 
of the American Library Association, 
acknowledge our gratitude to all those who 
have made this sixty-second annual meet- 
ing of our Association both stimulating and 
enjoyable. In particular do we thank all 
whose names are attached to this resolu- 
tion, including: 

1. The Queen City, Cincinnati, her citi- 
zens, organizations, officials, newspapers, 
radio stations, and firms, for every possi- 
ble friendly act proving her gracious hospi- 
tality 

2. The chairmen and members of com- 
mittees who have planned and worked for 
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the success of this meeting and the com- 
fort of those in attendance 
3. Hotels for their generous provision of 
public rooms and special services 
Be It Further Resolved That the Exec- 
utive Secretary send letters expressing our 
thanks to all those on the attached list, and 
that we now rise to show our appreciation 
and sound our acclaim for the hospitality 
of Cincinnati and its people. 
Juia Ipeson, Chairman 
J. S. Inporson 
CHARLES E. BUTLER 


The report was adopted. 


Cited on the committee’s list were: 

The Chamber of Commerce, for its help- 
ful interest and cooperation 

The newspapers—Enquirer, Times-Star, 
and Post 

The radio stations—WLW, WSAI, 
WKRC, WCKY, and WCTO—for their 
publicity and help 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, for the 
furniture used in equipping the headquarters 
office 

The Cincinnati Street Railway Company, 
for its interest and help 

Miss Tranter, secretary of the late W. H. 
Howe, for her arrangement of the display 
of his books 

The chairman and members of the Local 
Committee as listed on pages 10 and 11 
of the A.L.A. program, as well as the 
following assistants at the various desks: 

Eloise Archibald, Dorothy Babbs, Helen 
Baker, Carrie Benken, Frances Bradford, 
Marguerite Caldwell, Elizabeth Chambers, 
Ethel Cholak, Pauline Clemens, Mary 
Downing, Dottie Lou Earl, Ruth Fehl, 
Catherine Geraghty, Helen Guhman, Hor- 
tense Hardy, Mrs. Alice Hauck, Mrs. 
Naomi Hill, Amelia Leist, Margaret Long, 
Katherine McKnight, Mrs. Louise A. 
Menze, Carmen Meyers, Mrs. Thelma 
Readnour, Mrs. Margaret Retzsch, Mary 
Jo Riley, Miriam Rothenberg, Charlotte 
Shockley, Mrs. Betsie Smith, Mrs. Mary 
Velthuis, Viola Wallace, Geneva Warner, 
Lucretia Williams, Mary Woerner, and 
Freda Wolford 


1For a complete list of Local Committee members, 
see A.L.A. Bulletin 34: 194-95, Mar. 1940. 


All of the local hotels for their coopera- 
tion, but especially the Gibson, Nether- 
land Plaza, and Sinton for putting all pub- 
lic rooms at our disposal 


REPORT OF ELECTIONS 
The report of the Elections Committee 
was presented by Olive Lewis, St. Xavier 
College of Chicago. There were 6913 votes 
cast. The following officers will serve dur- 
ing 1940-41: 
President 


Essae M. Culver, State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, La. 


First Vice President and President-Elect 


Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames 


Second Vice President 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 


troit 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 


Members of the Executive Board 
Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston 


Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 


Members of the Council 

Robert B. Downs, New York University 
Libraries, New York City 

Ruth E. Hammond, City 
Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Little, Mills College 
Library, Mills College, Calif. 

Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore 

Ralph R. Shaw, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 

Mary E. Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh (for 4-year term to fill unexpired 
term of the late Donald Gilchrist) 


Library, 


Miss CuLver’s ADDRESS 


After greeting Mr. Brown as President- 
elect of the A.L.A.. Mr. Munn introduced 
Essae M. Culver, President of the Associa- 
tion in 1940-41. Miss Culver’s address, “A 
Call to Action,” is printed in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin 34:377-79, June 1940. 
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Mr. MacLetsH’s ApprEss 
Introducing Archibald MacLeish, librar- 


ian of Congress and distinguished American 
poet, President Munn spoke as follows: 

“During his very first day in office as 
librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish 
had A.L.A. callers, Mr. Lydenberg and Mr. 
Lingel representing the A.L.A.’s Importa- 
tions Committee. They asked for and re- 
ceived his ready help in getting the A.L.A.’s 
problems in regard to importations of goods 
from warring countries acted upon. Ever 
since that first day in office Mr. MacLeish 
and A.L.A. officers and committees have 
been working together as closely as possible 
toward the solution of common problems. 

“Mr. MacLeish has many times invited 
committees and individual librarians to come 
to Washington to study with him the 
problems that confront the Library of Con- 
gress in the way of cataloging and classify- 
ing, the distribution of L.C. cards, and 
many other services. For the first time in 
history, a group of librarians was invited to 
go to Washington this last winter to appear 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
to explain to the members of that committee 
what the services of the Library of Congress 
mean to your library and to mine, a form 
of cooperation between A.L.A. and L.C. 
which was never before known. 

“Mr. MacLeish has far-reaching plans 
for the Library of Congress, or for L.C., 
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as we know it, services to your library and 
mine, and to the country at large. 

“Before presenting our speaker to you, 
I want to give you just one little word of 
caution. If there is anyone who prefers 
not to like Mr. MacLeish, do not make the 
mistake of getting acquainted with him, 
because if you ever sit around a conference 
table with him and discuss with him the 
problems that confront you and him and all 
other librarians—our common problems— 
you are going to find yourself admiring 
Mr. MacLeish for a whole host of qualities. 
One of those qualities is a genuine, unas- 
suming personal modesty, so I am not going 
to outrage his feelings by standing here and 
listing the rest of those qualities. You 
will learn them in the course of years if 
you work with him. 

“As your President this year, it has been 
one of my privileges to begin in a small 
way an acquaintance with Mr. MacLeish 
which I greatly hope may continue through 
the years and become much wider and 
stronger. 

“It is a real satisfaction to me to bring 
him here to you tonight.” 


Mr. MacLetsu’s ApprREss 
Mr. MacLeish then spoke on “The 


Librarian and the Democratic Process.” 
His address was printed in the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin 34:385-88, 421, June 1940. 











Council 


FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 

American Library Association was 

heid in the Taft Auditorium, Mon- 
day, May 27, with Ralph Munn, President, 
presiding. The session convened at 11:35 
A.M. immediately following adjournment of 
the first general session. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIPS 


George B. Utley, chairman of the special 
Committee on Honorary Memberships, read 
the following report of his committee: 

“The special committee appointed by the 
President recommends to honorary mem- 
bership in the American Library Association 
the two members of this Association cited 
in the attached memorandum; namely, 
Frank Pierce Hill and Herbert Putnam. 

“Frank Pierce Hill, member of this As- 
sociation since 1883—a span of fifty-seven 
years—has attended more annual confer- 
ences of the American Library Association 
than any other person since its organiza- 
tion in 1876, and the Association has had 
for over half a century on its boards and 
committees the benefit of his wide exper- 
ience and sound judgment. He was presi- 
dent of this Association in 1905-06, and was 
previously its secretary; he directed with 
signal success the financial campaigns of the 
Library War Service. By his capable man- 
agement of the public libraries, successively, 
of Lowell, Paterson, Salem, Newark, and 
Brooklyn he has won recognition as one of 
our ablest library administrators. His 
friendly, candid advice to young men and 
women during their early years in librarian- 
ship will be remembered gratefully by many 
a member of this Association. In his well- 
earned retirement, he is in no way lessening 
his keen interest in libraries and librarians. 


Assembled here in Cincinnati, the A.L.A. 


had hoped to greet Dr. Hill at his fiftieth 
conference, but, to our regret, he is unable 
to be present. 

“Herbert Putnam is recognized and ac- 
knowledged by us all as the dean of our 
profession, for forty years the distinguished 
head of the Library of Congress, and now, 
by special act of the Congress of the United 
States, its librarian-emeritus. Member of 
the American Library Association since 
1886; twice its president, first in 1898 and 
again in 1904, when he presided with ur- 
banity and distinction at the International 
Congress of Librarians at St. Louis; gen- 
eral director of the Library War Service; 
official representative of American librarians 
on many important occasions both in this 
country and abroad; and in person and in 
print our profession’s gracious and authori- 
tative spokesman. With rare skill, tact, 
and wisdom, Dr. Putnam has, over a period 
of two-score years, developed the Library 
of Congress from an establishment of only 
governmental significance to its present 
proud position as the world’s largest biblio- 
thecal institution. Through its features of 
nation-wide helpfulness, for which he, more 
than any other individual, is responsible, it 
has become truly our national library. His 
earlier library services to Minneapolis and 
Boston will long be gratefully remembered 
by the citizens of those cities. This Asso- 
ciation honors itself in conferring upon our 
distinguished colleague the highest honor in 
its power to bestow. 

“CLARENCE E. SHERMAN 
“Forrest B. SPAULDING 
“Grorce B. Uriey, Chairman” 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
new by-laws, the chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, Mrs. Helen Wessells, 
endorsed the report and moved its adoption. 
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COUNCIL 


The Council voted unanimously to nomi- 
nate Dr. Hill and Dr. Putnam for honorary 
membership. (See also page 32.) 


GREETINGS TO Dr. HILL 


Mr. Utley reported that a letter from 
Dr. Hill expressed his regret at being un- 
able to attend the conference, and it was 
voted that the Secretary be authorized on 
behalf of the Council to send Dr. Hill af- 
fectionate greetings, an expression of regret 
for his absence, and the hope that he will 
attend next year. 


CENSORSHIP 


Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman of the 
special Committee on Censorship, presented 
the following report: 

“At the San Francisco conference in June 
1939, the Council of the A.L.A. adopted the 
Library’s Bill of Rights, recommending 
its adoption in turn by governing bodies of 
individual libraries. If this is not to be 
merely a gesture, it seems logical to follow 
this declaration by the appointment of a 
standing committee to throw the force and 
influence of the A.L.A. behind any individ- 
ual librarian or any library board confronted 
with any demands for censorship of books 
or other material upon a library’s shelves. 

“Man’s span of life is short, too short to 
enable him to view with proper perspective 
the events of the past and to estimate their 
effects on the present and future. Only by 
means of the printed word can man today 
gain this perspective. To burn or destroy a 
book is to destroy a part of the heritage of 
knowledge to which future generations are 
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entitled. Your committee realizes that cen- 
sorship is one thing and book selection, 
another. It believes that the American Li- 
brary Association, after weighing all the 
facts available, can properly protest acts of 
censorship imposed on libraries by governing 
boards, official bodies, or minority groups, 
but that the Association must carefully 
guard against anything which might be con- 
strued as an attempt to influence policies of 
book selection of any library. 

“Since this is a matter which involves the 
policy of the Association, your special 
committee recommends that its report be re- 
ferred to the A.L.A. Council with the recom- 
mendation that a committee to be known as 
a Committee on Intellectual Freedom, to 
Safeguard the Rights of Library Users to 
Freedom of Inquiry be appointed, such com- 
mittee to be empowered to represent the 
Association in safeguarding the rights of the 
library users in accordance with the Bill 
of Rights of the United States and the Li- 
brary’s Bill of Rights, as adopted by the 
A.L.A. Council. Appended to this report 
are several statements and quotations of 
various librarians and others, as indication 
that such action is desired. Your special 
committee asks that it be discharged. 

“STERLING NORTH 
“ALFRED C, NIELSEN 
“Forrest B. SPAULDING, Chairman” 


The Council voted unanimously to author- 
ize appointment of a Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom, to Safeguard the Rights 
of Library Users to Freedom of Inquiry. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held on May 31 in the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, President Munn presiding. 


REFUGEES 


J. Periam Danton, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, reported as 
follows: 

“The Committee on International Rela- 
tions has for some months attempted to 
find a solution to the several problems con- 
nected with the general question of refugee 


librarians. It has solicited opinion and re- 
ceived some suggestions which—chiefly be- 
cause action upon them required funds—it 
has been impossible thus far to follow. 

“The committee is of the opinion that the 
problem is so important and that its difficult 
and specialized nature requires such care- 
ful study as to call for the appointment of 
a special committee. 

“The Committee on International Rela- 
tions recommends the immediate appoint- 
ment of such a committee.” 
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The Council voted to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Refugee Li- 
brarians. 


REQUEST FROM BritisH LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Danton then presented the following 
report: 

“The Secretary of the British Library 
Association wrote to the Secretary of the 
American Library Association on Novem- 
ber 6, 1939, about the problems of provid- 
ing books and libraries for the English 
fighting forces. The letter included the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘Some of us think that there 
may be many among the people of the United 
States who would like to give some practical 
expression to their sentiments and would 
appreciate the opportunity to contribute, not 
to a directly war-like effort, but by giving 
books or money for the organisation of li- 
braries.’ 

“The Executive Board referred this let- 
ter to the Committee on International Re- 
lations, with the request that the committee 
seek the advice of the Department of State 
and make a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Board. Since that time we have been 
given to understand that it would be ap- 
propriate for the committee to report to the 
Council. 

“In answer to our inquiry to the State 
Department as to whether or not the action 
of the A.L.A. of the type implied would be 
inconsistent with American neutrality and 
the laws which have been laid down by the 
President in that regard, we were told that: 
‘It is at least open to doubt whether the 
proposed activity of the American Library 
Association would not be contrary to the 
rules and regulations governing the solicita- 
tion and collection of contributions for use 
in belligerent countries.’ It is, however, pos- 
sible that by registering with the State De- 
partment the Association would be permitted 
to act if it should decide to do so. That 
implication is one which the committee 
draws on its own responsibility from the 
very lengthy documents which were sent it 
by the State Department. A majority of 
the committee, by correspondence vote, has 
expressed the opinion that some positive ac- 
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tion should be taken on the request, if per- 
mitted by the State Department. That, of 
course, would not be known until we tried 
it. The committee believes that a general 
policy with regard to all such requests 
should be adopted; and it recommends that 
this policy provide for publicity by the 
A.L.A. of such request after investigation by 
the committee, provided that the agency 
making the request arrange for the collec. 
tion and transmittal of books and money,” 

After some discussion, the Council voted 
that this report be referred to the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board, with power to act. 


SUBSTITUTION OF DIVISIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, chairman of the 
special committee on substituting College 
and Research Libraries for the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin, presented the following report: 

“Your committee on substituting the col- 
lege and research library journal for the 
A.L.A. Bulletin was appointed to consider 
the questions raised by a proposal made on 
behalf of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries at the midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago last year: 

“That divisional members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall have the option 
of substituting a divisional publication for 
the American Library Association Bulletin 
or the American Library Association Hand- 
book and Proceedings.’ 

“The committee has received many sug- 
gestions regarding questions involved. These 
questions concerned, in part, a matter of 
general policy, and also to some extent the 
possible effects on the budget, both of the 
A.L.A. and A.C.R.L. It is clear that if the 
substitutions are permitted for College and 
Research Libraries, the recently established 
journal of the A.C.R.L., a precedent would 
be set which would probably lead to a pro- 
posal for a similar substitution for the pub- 
lication of any other division of the A.L.A. 
if any other division establishes a journal 
comparable to College and Research Li- 
braries. j 

“There is in the mind of the committee, 
very great uncertainty as to just what effect 
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this proposed permission to substitute would 
have; we do not know how many members 
of the division would take advantage of the 
substitution nor do we know the effect on 
the budget of the A.L.A. or the A.C.R.L. 
We have by correspondence and in one 
lengthy committee meeting, at which R. E. 
Dooley, comptroller of the A.L.A., was 
present, given our best consideration to all 
these matters; we believe that some of the 
effects and some of the values of such a 
proposal cannot be safely estimated until we 
have actual experience with it; the new 
journal of the A.C.R.L. gives us an oppor- 
tunity to try out the proposed substitution ; 
many members apparently wish some such 
substitution. We therefore present the fol- 
lowing: 

“We recommend that for an experimental 
period of two years beginning January 1, 
1941, members be permitted to substitute 
College and Research Libraries for the 
A.L.A. Handbook and Proceedings; that this 
committee be charged with the duty of a 
continuous scrutiny of the effects and re- 
sults of such substitution; and that it report 
to this Council with its recommendation 
whenever during the two-year period any 
further action may become necessary or de- 
sirable.’ ” 

After some discussion, the Council voted 
approval of these recommendations. 


RactaL DiscrIMINATION 


Before asking Ernestine Rose to present 
the report of the Special Committee on Ra- 
cial Discrimination, President Munn said: 

“My choice for chairman of the commit- 
tee was Miss Rose, because I felt that she, 
perhaps more than anyone else, would have 
the full confidence of the membership. Miss 
Rose and I determined that the committee’s 
first task should be to inquire into the ex- 
periences of other national organizations 
and to determine whether there are cities in 
every section of the United States which 
would accept A.L.A. conferences with the 
present requirements. If such cities could 
be discovered, the reason which was ad- 
vanced for reconsidering the requirements 
would disappear. 

“Several months were spent in unsuccess- 


ful efforts to secure other members repre- 
senting various points of view. During this 
period, Miss Rose received advice from in- 
formed sources, which convinced us both of 
the futility of attempting to determine in 
advance, and by a general inquiry, what 
cities could be induced to accept A.L.A. con- 
ferences with the present requirements. We 
did, however, receive some evidence that it 
is not impossible that cities in every section 
of the country might be opened to us if 
determined, forceful approaches are made 
when a conference city is actually being 
chosen. From my own service on the Execu- 
tive Board, I know that determined and 
forceful approaches have not been made; 
we have taken the word of local librarians 
and hotel managers without pressing the 
issue. 

“At this juncture, Miss Rose and I came 
independently to the same conclusion. I 
told Miss Rose that though it may be a 
bit irregular for the President to act as a 
committee member, I would do so in this 
case; certainly I am qualified by the thought 
which I have given to this problem. In the 
report which Miss Rose will now make, I 
therefore join, and share the responsibility 
equally with her.” 

Miss Rose then presented the following 
recommendations, which were approved by 
vote of the Council: 

“1. That no change in the requirements 
adopted in December 1936 be made at this 
time 

“2. That the A.L.A. let it be known that 
it would like to meet periodically in every 
section of the country 

“3. That in considering any city, the ap- 
propriate A.L.A. officials are hereby spe- 
cifically directed to exert every reasonable 
effort to secure acceptance of our present 
requirements 

“4. That in case such city is unable or un- 
willing to meet our requirements, the A.L.A. 
withdraw and go where its conditions will 
be met” 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 
Laurance J. Harwood, chairman of a 
special committee of the Trustees Section, 


presented the following resolution which was 
approved unanimously: 
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“Whereas, Awards are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians 
for distinguished service, and 

“Whereas, Without financial reward, 
some 30,000 library trustees throughout the 
land give of their time and thought volun- 
tarily to the cause of library service, and 
many trustees look upon their library work 
as their opportunity for genuine public serv- 
ice; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association adopt a plan to give 
national recognition to meritorious achieve- 
ments through citation of outstanding library 
trustees, under the following conditions: 

“1. That the plan be adopted for a trial 
period not to exceed three years, when it is 
recommended that it again be considered 

“2. That two library trustees be cited 
for distinguished service each year 

“3. That the citations be made annually 
at a general session of the American Li- 
brary Association 

“4. That equal consideration be given to 
trustees of small and large libraries 

“s. That the jury may take into con- 
sideration state or national library activities 
as well as service to the local library 

“6. That citations be limited to trustees 
in actual service during at least part of the 
calendar year preceding the conference at 
which the award is made 

“o. That recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library board, indi- 
vidual library trustee, state library exten- 
sion agency, state library association, or state 
trustees organization, or by the Trustees 
Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and that recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the candi- 
dates’ achievements 

“8. That recommendations must be re- 
ceived by December 1 to be considered for 
citations at the next annual meeting 

“9. That the Executive Board of the 
A.L.A. appoint a special jury on citation of 
trustees to include three trustees nominated 
by the Trustees Section, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian of a 
city or county public library. 

“10. That,the jury be authorized to make 
no citations in any given year when, in its 
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opinion, no sufficiently outstanding achieve. 
ment is brought to its attention; or that it 
be authorized to make only one citation” 


Civic EpucATION 


On behalf of the Adult Education Board, 
Ernestine Rose moved the adoption of the 
following resolution, which the 
unanimously approved: 

“The Council of the American Library 
Association assembled in conference at Cin. 
cinnati on May 31, 1940, endorses the pro. 
posal made by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education on May 22, 
1940, that the national organizations repre- 
senting the major means for education and 
communication of knowledge—the radio, the 
motion picture industry, the newspaper press 
and the other divisions of the publishing 
industry, and the various educational asso- 
ciations—establish a ‘committee to study 
means of cooperation for civic education,’ 
and that this committee select a nonpartisan 
and representative board of experts to plan 
the details of a thoroughly democratic and 
cooperative plan of action. The Council of 
the American Library Association empowers 
the Executive Board to designate represen- 
tatives to discuss the proposal with repre- 
sentatives of the other groups at an early 
date.” 

Commissioner Studebaker’s address, in 
abridged form, was printed in the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin 34: 399-400, 420, June 1940. The 
complete text is available from the U. &. 
Office of Education. 


Council 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees, presented the follow- 
ing recommendations of his committee, all 
of which were unanimously adopted by 
Council: 

“1. That the College Library Advisory 
Board be discontinued when an equivalent 
has been set up under divisional organiza- 
tion 

“3. That the Committee on Chapters and 
Sections be discontinued and that the state- 
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ment of functions of the Committee on Di- 
yisional Relations be amended by inserting 
the word ‘chapters’ before the word ‘divi- 
sions’ 

“3. That the existing committees on Li- 
brary Radio Broadcasting and on Visual 
Methods be discontinued as special commit- 
tees and a new special committee established 
with the name Audio-Visual Committee 

“That the following statement of function 
be adopted for this committee: 

“*To study all materials of an audio- 
visual nature in relation to the service of pub- 
lic, school, and college libraries; to promote 
the use of such materials by libraries; and to 
further the establishment of national or re- 
gional clearing houses for such materials.’ 

“4. That the words, ‘to make recommen- 
dations concerning the A.L.A. forms and 
regulations for uniform statistics’ be elimi- 
nated from the statement of functions of the 
Committee on Library Administration 

“s. That the words ‘and to investigate, 
when it may seem desirable, cases of dis- 
missal,’ be inserted after the word ‘tenure,’ 
in the phrase regarding tenure in the state- 
ment of functions of the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, so that such phrase as 
amended will read: 

““To assemble information and make 
recommendations relative to guarding secur- 
ity of tenure, and to investigate, when it may 
seem desirable, cases of dismissal, in profes- 
sional library positions’ ” 


DIvIsIoNAL RELATIONS 


Harold Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, made the 
following suggestions relating to methods 
and procedures of reorganization growing 
out of the experience of his committee in 
its meetings with various groups consider- 
ing reorganization: 

“1. That all existing groups first consider 
possible union with other related groups to 
form a division before assuming they should 
continue a separate group. 

“2. That existing groups welcome over- 
tures from related groups to the extent of 
willingness to study possible merger to form 
a division. 

“3. That the first step in such a study 
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of possible merger be not separate canvassing 
of the membership of each group asking 
whether or not they favor merger, but the 
formation of a joint committee for a joint 
study looking to the preparation of proposed 
articles of agreement to form the basis of 
possible merger. These articles of agree- 
ment would incorporate the essential provi- 
sions of the new A.L.A. by-laws and should 
include an appropriate statement of the 
purposes of A.L.A. reorganization. 

“4. That such proposed articles of agree- 
ment, arrived at by a joint committee, be 
sent to all members of the separate groups, 
so that all will be considering the same pro- 
posal. 

“s. That these proposed articles of agree- 
ment be then fully discussed at separate 
meetings of the several groups concerned. 
At these meetings decisive action may be 
taken.” 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 


Mr. Brigham next read the following let- 
ter: 

“The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, by action at its business meet- 
ing May 30, 1940, having fulfilled all the 
conditions imposed by the new A.L.A. 
by-laws, hereby makes application for recog- 
nition and acceptance by the American Li- 
brary Association as a division of that Asso- 
ciation. By action of the Board of Directors 
of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, in response to a petition, the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has been accepted 
as a section of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. 

“P. L. Winosor, President 
“Witvarp P. Lewis, Secretary 
“Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries” 


The Committee on Divisional Relations, 
Mr. Brigham continued, was glad to report 
that in its opinion the conditions of the new 
by-laws have been fulfilled by the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries and 
in accordance with Section 1, Article 6 of 
the new by-laws, the Council unanimously 
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voted that the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries be established as a di- 


vision of the A.L.A. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Council unanimously voted to author- 
ize the President for 1940-41 to appoint the 
Finance Committee. 


‘TELEGRAM FROM Dr. HILL 


President Munn read the following tele- 
gram from Dr. Hill: 

“The writer returns most grateful thanks 
for the Council’s affectionate greetings and 
expresses the hope that the 1940 conference 
may be as successful as its predecessors. It 
would have been a joy to celebrate my fif- 
tieth attendance with you in Cincinnati.” 


PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY REPORT 


Referring to the recommendation of the 
third Activities Committee that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary report to Council on the 
state of the Association, President Munn 
offered to answer any questions regarding 
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his activity for the year. There were no 
questions. 

Secretary Milam spoke informally of q 
meeting of the National Advisory Commit. 
tee of the Work Projects Administration’s 
White Collar Projects which he had at. 
tended the week before. In accordance with 
a resolution adopted at the meeting, each 
member of the advisory committee is to so- 
licit the advice of his colleagues concerning 
present objectives and activities of the 
W.P.A., under which 30,000 persons are 
now employed on library projects. 

Other current activities mentioned by the 
Secretary were the study of educational films 
financed by a grant of $5500, and the pro- 
posal for a teaching materials bulletin, which 
has been endorsed by the Implementation 
Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Mr. Milam also called attention 
to the report by Ralph A. Ulveling (see 
“How Are Libraries Facing a Social, Crisis?” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 34: 396-98, 421, June 1940) 
on activities in accordance with the state- 
ment adopted at midwinter and published as 
The Library—1940. 
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Sections and Round Tables 


Adult Education Board 


NDER the leadership of its chair- 
man, Ernestine Rose, the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board held an 
informal open meeting Tuesday, May 28, at 
the Hotel Sinton, to discuss three of the 
more important phases of the board’s pro- 
gram as announced in its fourteenth annual 
report. Miss Rose called on John Chan- 
cellor, A.L.A. adult education specialist, 
to give explanations about the document 
recently issued, Experiments in Educational 
Service for Adults. Mr. Chancellor read 
from the introduction to this compilation of 
suggestions on new phases of library adult 
education service with which the board 
hopes some libraries will experiment. ‘This 
document is available free of charge from 
A.L.A. Headquarters to any library wishing 
to consider any of these experiments. 
Miss Rose then called on Alice Farquhar, 


another board member, to report on the 
board’s efforts to stimulate coordination be- 
tween library school teaching and public 
library practice in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Miss Farquhar reported the trend of 
a panel discussion participated in by several 
library school representatives and public 
library administrators at a recent meeting 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education. The details of this discussion 
will appear in an early issue of the Journal 
of Adult Education. 

Miriam D. Tompkins, as a member of a 
newly created subcommittee of the board, 
then reported on plans to promote evaluation 
of the library’s educational service to adults 
on a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
basis, utilizing the assistance as much 
as possible of interested applied psy- 
chologists. 


ecAdult Education ‘Round Table 


, | NHE Adult Education Round Table 
under the chairmanship of Pauline J. 
Fihe, Public Library of Cincinnati, 
held meetings on Thursday morning, May 
30, and on Friday afternoon, May 31. 

A joint meeting on Thursday afternoon 
was held with the Library Radio Broad- 
casting Committee, Visual Methods Com- 
mittee, and Adult Education Board (see 
pages 222-23). 

The library’s responsibility to special 
community groups, particularly to the labor 
group, was considered from many angles 
both in the more formal programs and in an 
informal meeting of individual librarians 
especially interested in workers’ education. 
Methods of cooperation with these groups, 


and the library’s opportunity in advancing 
workers’ education were stressed. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, of the Detroit Public 
Library, was the first speaker on Thursday 
morning. His paper was printed in the 
A.L:A. Bulletin for June under the title, 


“How Are Libraries Facing a Social Crisis ?” 


ADULT READING AND THE LIBRARY 


In his talks at the Thursday morning 
session and at the joint session Thursday 
afternoon, Paul F. Lazarsfeld pointed out 
that recent research in the radio field might 
shed some light on the psychology of the 
reader as well. As director of the Office of 
Radio Research at Columbia University, Dr. 
Lazarsfeld has conducted a number of 
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studies designed to find out the conditions 
under which people prefer to read or to 
listen to comparable subject matters. The 
most decisive factor is the amount of formal 
education people have. Persons with only 
grade school education will always prefer to 
listen; if they have some high school educa- 
tion, they begin to prefer to read; and when 
it comes to the college level, the great 
majority prefer reading. 

Special psychological analysis shows that 
reading is more efficient for a skilled reader 
because he can choose his time for reading, 
set his own pace, skip parts which do not 
interest him, or dwell at length upon others. 

There are, however, a number of addi- 
tional factors which might play a great role 
in particular situations. Radio listening is 
more “socialized” than reading. It can be 
done in the company of others, and the 
listener can engage in other activities at the 
same time. ‘This makes the promotion of 
good listening somewhat easier than the pro- 
motion of good reading. 

Radio, furthermore, gives people more 
help in choosing an educational program. 
To make a selection among available radio 
programs is not so bewildering as the selec- 
tion to be made among books, and the rigid 
time schedule of radio programs is an ad- 
vantage for people whose own intellectual 
incentives are weak. 

Contrary to the general assumption, 
specific radio programs are probably less 
accessible than specific books. It is difficult 
to know about a new program and to be 
available for listening at the right time. As 
a result, people listen to what they can get 
rather than do what they really want. This 
is also reflected in the fact that the more 
discriminating people are in their listening, 
the less do they listen; whereas in the 
reading field the people who read better 
books are usually those who also read more 
books. 

These and other findings of especial inter- 
est to librarians mentioned by Dr. Lazars- 
feld are discussed in detail in his study 
Radio and the Printed Page, published by 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. They are more 
briefly discussed by one of his librarian 
assistants, Alberta Curtis, in the Saturday 
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Review of Literature of July 8, 1940, under 
the title of ““Radio—an Ally of Reading?” 


* * * 


Spencer Shank, director of school research, 
Cincinnati Board of Education, was pre. 
vented at the last minute from appearing in 
person but submitted a paper on “Measur. 
ing Reading Ability as a Factor in Library 
Service.” He said in part: 


Dr. SHANK’S PAPER* 


If I were on a library staff and wanted 
to attempt a service unit in the practice and 
performance of reading, I would, first of all, 
regard it as an experiment. I believe that] 
would then be fortified against any outcome, 
whatever it might be. I believe I would call 
my new service a reading clinic. I would 
be wise if arbitrarily I set some limitations 
on what I planned. For instance, I would 
limit it to adults. Since librarians are well 
versed in the uses of publicity, I would know 
how to give fair announcement to the plan 
and how to make a sufficient number of 
people feel that they needed to know what 
reading was, how well each one now read, 
and how each could improve his reading 
techniques. Adequate publicity would re- 
move any concern as to the popularity of 
my project and would guarantee a sufficient 
group of interested people. My only fear 
would be that those who came would not be 
those who needed most to come. 

1. Once organized, the first step would be 
to acquaint my group as to what reading is, 
its nature, its function, and its fundamental 
processes. I should want each individual to 
become reading conscious. Once this is 
done, the rest of the work becomes all but 
self evident. 

2. Secondly, there enters the efficacy of 
measurement or testing. We would have to 
determine where we started in order later 
to know how far we had gone. This idea 
would be the selling point for the measure- 
ment. The actual purpose in mind would go 
far beyond this but wisdom would dictate 
reserve on “telling all.” 

3. The results of the testing would pro 
vide a basis for grouping on ability at the 


* Abridged. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


start. A simple questionnaire would suggest 
further grouping as to interests. With it all, 
I should be able to know the group as a 
whole and the parts or subgroups out of 
which it was composed. 

4. The fourth phase would provide the 
fun. Here is where we would do many 
things. We would: 

Endeavor to increase 
would do it). 

Begin with fairly easy materials for the 
speed drills and gradually introduce account- 
ing of what was read. 

Read deliberately for the whole thought. 

Read for the central or main thought. 

Set up the main thought and begin to 
gather in supporting details. 

Read deliberately to set forth the whole 
content in one statement. 

Read so as later to judge certain state- 
ments true or false. 

Read for references. 

Read for the avowed purpose of extending 
our thought beyond what the author wrote. 

Read for more formal purpose of abstract- 
ing. 

Read for amount of details. 

Read to develop ability in determining 
meanings of new or strange words without 
resorting to the dictionary. 

Read for disciplinary purposes, for the 
provocation of thought as such. 

5. By that time if anyone yet remained in 
the group, we would return to our first easy 
materials and discover the obvious—that we 
had gone a long way in self-stimulation and 
in achievement. Then we would measure by 
a second testing. Interesting results would 
emerge. Here and there would be an indi- 
vidual who stayed by, all through, but whose 
scores showed little change. I have met 
them, I have known some of them. I call 
them “God’s own elect. Only He can ex- 
plain!” But in the main we would have 
what has been true repeatedly in the past— 
amazing and assured success. 


speed (and we 


REACHING LABOR 


Eleanor G. Coit, director, American 


Labor Education Service,) New York City, 
1Formerly the 


Affiliated Schools for Workers. 
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the last speaker on the morning program, 
discussed in practical terms ways in which 
workers’ education groups and public li- 
braries may cooperate. She referred to the 
sense of urgency felt by those engaged in 
workers’ education today, which has been 
so greatly increased by present world prob- 
lems. Labor organizations play a vital and 
useful part in national welfare only when 
workers are educated. To reach labor 
effectively we need to analyze the reading 
ability of these special groups. We need 
more facts concerning actual use of the 
library by workers. 

Workers’ education is now conducted by 
many types of groups, including resident 
schools, local classes operated by unions, 
workers’ education committees, and govern- 
ment agencies. National organizations are 
also active in the field and include the 
national departments of trade unions, the 
Workers Education Bureau, the Workers’ 
Service Program of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and the American Labor 
Education Service. 

Workers’ education today also comprises 
many new, informal programs which have 
been set up by trade unions—education 
carried on as the preparation of the mem- 
bers for wage negotiations or legislative 
action, rather than in the more academic 
atmosphere of the classroom. For example, 
health committees have been established by 
the Textile Workers’ Union to help mem- 
bers prepare themselves to correct health 
hazards in the textile industry. In certain 
states the rubber workers have organized 
legislative committees to marshal the forces 
of their membership toward working for 
better labor laws. 

Labor concerns itself with housing prob- 
lems, with the government’s responsibility 
for unemployment relief, and with the en- 
forcement of new legislation. In a number 
of cases also the union has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the technical education of its 
members. The Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee and the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America have 
published pamphlets dealing with their in- 
dustrial problems. The Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
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nicians has assumed responsibility for an 
educational department which offers them 
technical instruction as well as forums on 
current social problems. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, a pioneer 
in workers’ education, has extended its pro- 
gram until over $200,000 is now budgeted 
for its classes, recreation, and mass educa- 
tion activities. 

A picture of workers’ education would be 
incomplete without mention of the resident 
schools which include Commonwealth Col- 
lege, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn.; the Pacific Coast School for Work- 
ers, Berkeley, Calif.; the School for Workers 
in Industry, University of Wisconsin; the 
Summer School for Office Workers, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa.;_ the 
Southern Summer School for Workers, 
Little Switzerland, N.C.; and the Hudson 
Short Labor School, West Park-on-the- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

Most important is the question, “What do 
workers study?” During the early part of 
the history of workers’ education, interest 
centered in the social sciences but there is a 
new interest in cultural subjects. Teachers 
in a workers’ school collaborate to integrate 
the material in economics, history, and 
literature, in order that the curriculum 
may center about the student’s own prob- 
lems. 

There is great need of printed material, 
simply written and adapted to the experi- 
ence of worker students. In addition, visual 
material prepared on sound factual data, and 
including not only charts, maps, and exhibits, 
but also pictographs and pictorial material, 
is required in order to give vividness and 
reality to the study. 

It is here that workers’. groups turn to 
the library for assistance. Imagination, as 
well as a cooperative spirit, is needed on 
both sides. Workers’ groups should keep 
the library informed of their needs and li- 
brarians should be closely enough in touch 
with the problems of the labor movement to 
make their service effective. 

Various practical methods have been sug- 
gested in the interest of a more effective 
workers’ education program. Advisory com- 
mittees might be set up which could advise 
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the librarian in regard to the types of ma- 
terial which will be useful in the workers’ 
education program in any particular city, 
Various types of book lists would be useful, 
These should include both general material 
and also shorter lists of pamphlets and 
books which are written in a simple style but 
on the level of interest of adult workers, 

A sense of familiarity with library re- 
sources has been gained in certain com- 
munities through scheduling workers’ classes 
at the library. A student can then go to the 
librarian with his needs immediately 
after the class, and he feels at ease 
when he returns to the library later in the 
week. 

Finally, library field workers are needed 
to go out into the union halls and other 
meeting places in order to make their full 
resources known in connection with workers’ 
education projects. 


*x* * * 


At the round table’s meeting on Friday 
afternoon, Howard Y. McClusky, associate 
director, American Youth Commission, 
spoke on “Community Agency Cooperation.” 
Mr. McClusky is convinced that, whether 
we like it or not, the idea of the social 
distance between the classes is rapidly being 
overcome. The common man wherever he 
happens to be, whether in the United States, 
in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, has a status 
today and a significance he has never had 
before. Life has become so interdependent 
that there is a kind of necessity of living 
together; a fact few of us have been com- 
pelled to admit and to adjust ourselves to in 
times past. The very confusion of this 
interdependence, of the rapidly shifting pat- 
terns, has sometimes compelled us to retreat 
into the security we can find in our special 
groups. 

Most of us, having limited time and 
limited energy, are of necessity restricted to 
a very narrow segment of life. ““The more I 
see of community life and the more I share 
with people the experiences they have, the 
more I am impressed and encouraged with 
the tremendous resources in people—re- 
sources for all kinds of purposes,” Mr. 


McClusky said. 
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I would therefore like to suggest the 
“spotting” of these resources in people as a 
function of the library. Such a function 
might be concentrated in a resident or some 
member of the staff or in a new staff mem- 
ber, if resources permit. This staff member 
would be a coordinator, a detector of talent, 
a person who walks at large through the 
community, sensitive to human need, to 
human aspirations; a person who is deft and 
subtle in working with people; in acting in 
their interest, as an instrumentality of the 
people. 

We need a kind of “ambassador,” with- 
out portfolio, ambassadors of cultural good 
will, to go about in the community, to 
integrate, to break down barriers, to inter- 
pret one group to another, one institution to 
another. We need persons of wide experi- 
ences who have many points of contact with 
varied interests. We need men who will 
take the library where people work—decen- 
tralizing it; who will take it where people 
play, or wherever they come together in 
groups; who will be a channel through 
which the resources of the library will be- 
come integrated with the common life of 
the people. 

Instances are legion where books and 
library services have made vital points of 
contact with human needs. Books have been 
the means of straightening out family 
difficulties, youth problems, individual com- 
plexes. 

To secure far-reaching results, the library 
must develop coordinators who are sensitive 


to individual needs and to community 
trends. 


PANEL DiscussION 
“The Library’s Obligation to Adult Edu- 


cation in a Democratic World” was the 
subject of the panel discussion, led by 
Ernestine Rose, New York Public Library, 
to which the second half of the afternoon 
was devoted. 

Members of the panel included H. W. 
Nisonger, professor of adult education, Ohio 
State University; Herbert C. Hunsaker, 
field representative, American Association 
for Adult Education; Vincent H. Drufner, 
director of Evening College, University of 


/ 


Cincinnati; John Chancellor, A.L.A. adult 
education specialist; Spencer Miller, di- 
rector, Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America; Ralph A. Ulveling; and Leslie E. 
Brown, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Miss Fihe introduced the panel by stating 
that the basic reason for the discussions to 
follow was to stimulate interest and increase 
mutual understanding between adult educa- 
tion institutions and the library. She re- 
ferred to the millions on the membership 
rolls of parent-teacher associations, of clubs, 
and other group organizations throughout 
the country, calling attention to the incal- 
culable strengthening of service, if libraries 
could have the complete support of such 
organizations. She then turned the meeting 
over to Miss Rose who introduced members 
of the panel. Miss Rose modified the 
subject of the afternoon from “The Li- 
brary’s Place in the General Scheme of 
Adult Education” to “The Library’s Obliga- 
tion to Adult Education in a Democratic 
World.” 

Eagerness of lay people to face the prob- 
lems of their community with their fellows 
and to do something about them is what 
most impresses him in visits throughout the 
country, Mr. Hunsaker reported. “I have 
been amazed, for example, at the increased 
number of adult education and community 
councils which are being formed,” he said. 
“The library plays an important role in 
helping people to get together in this kind of 
organization. Sometimes leadership comes 
from the public school people; sometimes 
from librarians. I am surprised, however, 
how frequently it comes from the people 
rather than from educational leaders.” 

Speaking to the question of the library’s 
finding time and funds for these added 
activities, Mr. Ulveling cited an example in 
Detroit—a successful Program Planners In- 
stitute, in which the library shared— 
when there were no funds for additional 
library assistance. “I think we shield our- 
selves sometimes by talk of overwork and 
inability to do this important task of making 
leaders aware of the library and its service.” 

Mr. Chancellor commented that perhaps 
professional groups .are a little too intent 
on selling their own kind of education rather 
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than that needed by the consumer. Are we 
sometimes a little too self-centered? Does 
our work too often center around the idea, 
“How can I build up my outfit?” instead 
of asking, “What do the people want?” 
What are the gaps in their lives we might 
fill ? 

“The thing that at times discourages me,” 
Mr. Hunsaker declared, “is the lack of 
participation on the part of librarians, the 
lack of identification with community coun- 
cils and adult education councils.” 

The library has perhaps the ablest group 
of people to do the “ambassador” type of 
job, in Mr. Brown’s opinion. “Librarians 
cannot, however, sit behind desks to accom- 
plish that role,” he pointed out, adding: 
“The use of materials themselves is not the 
important thing. It is their use by indi- 
viduals and communities that counts. Li- 
brarians, the same as school people, have 
sometimes been guilty of focusing attention 
on machinery when it ought to have been 
focused on people. Our institutions are not 
ends in themselves; they are only means to 
ends. 

Finding the library a generative center in 
the creative life of the community will, 
Mr. Miller believes, dispel any idea of the 
library as an institution or a “facade,” 
where books are kept, rather than as a place 
where you have an opportunity to share 
experiences with people of varying vocations. 
Unless the latter atmosphere obtains, he 
said, we are apt to dwell upon our separate- 
ness rather than on our interdependence. 

“You have asked the question,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘Are we going to wait on the de- 
mands of the community?” We have heard 
it said this afternoon, by inference at least, 
that librarians have gone to labor union and 
other group meetings and found it difficult to 
be heard. I suggest to librarians that the 
Fuller brush man long ago learned that this 
was not the way to sell brushes. Even the 
life insurance man does not come with a 
policy in his hands; he has it in his pocket. 
We need to make this kind of living contact 
in the community and presently your new 
friends will discover that you are a librarian. 
I merely wish to suggest that it is not 
cooperation of library and trade union that 
needs to be stressed—because that is putting 
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things in a kind of dehumanized termin- 
ology—it is sensing the living contact between 
living people who are not only conscious that 
democracy is challenged but are eager to 
build in every community in America living 
centers of democratic culture.” 

Replying to a question from the audience, 
“How much good has labor representation 
on lay boards done?” Mr. Miller said: 

“I should like to say that it has perhaps 
not gotten us very far as yet but we are on 
the road toward getting somewhere if there 
is systematic effort on the part of the ]j- 
brarian and others to see that labor men 
and women on the board know something 
about the library. It is quite conceivable 
that a new sense of functional relationship 
will develop betwen the labor unions of the 
city and working people generally and the 
library. When working men have come on 
boards of education in the public schools, it 
has sometimes taken a little time to exercise 
influence, but presently the kind of public 
education given in the community has 
changed to a more functional type of educa- 
tion because it has been brought into living 
contact with a great section of the com- 
munity. 

Community council work has also demon- 
strated the value of bringing diverse groups 
together, Mr. McClusky said. “In the course 
of the activity of people together, they be- 
come personally acquainted in a way they 
never have before and the by-products of 
better fellowship, of breaking down the 
barrier of misunderstanding, have been 
heartening and encouraging. Mr. Miller 
has implied that it is the by-product of the 
human contact, the being face to face with 
human relationships, that may be the best 
means of introducing the library to the 
community. It seems to me the library has 
in community councils a real entree to com- 
munity life. An organization like a library 
will probably get farther if it makes its 
approach to community life indirectly, upon 
the coat tails of another enterprise. The 
council approach seems to me one of the 
most usable approaches, and the library 
might very well be one of the forces to 
bring it about. Our experience has been 
that the two most popular projects of com- 
munity councils are recreation for youth and 
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the adult school, in both of which librarians 
can freely share. 

“Putting labor members on library boards 
is one of the quick ways of ‘educating’ 
librarians, too,” Mr. Miller pointed out, 
“and a quick way to educate other trustees. 
Without these interchanges of experience 
and opinion, it is an easy thing to jog along 
in the old way.” 

The eminently effective work of the 
Kellogg Foundation in educating lay leaders 
as well as using professional workers and 
educators, was cited by Mr. McClusky as 
one practical example of getting a com- 
munity service underway. Mr. McClusky’s 
suggestion was offered in response to one 
librarian who wished some positive tech- 
niques in approaching his community. 
“Every nurse who visits a home where there 
are health needs, for instance, can be an 
agent of the library,” he added. “She can be 
in constant conference with medical authori- 
ties and librarians in this field. She is an 
outpost of the library. The same is true 
of social workers, policemen, judges in pro- 
bate courts, and so on. Wherever you get 
a professional person he is a potential chal- 
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lenge for the library if the library will show 
him the resources that are available for him. 


“I pass on another idea that grows out of 


group work. There is something in people 
that demands fellowship, usually in small, 
compact, face-to-face primary groups. 
groups usually number between ten and 
twelve. It 
primary fellowship experience and the tend- 
ency of people to group themselves in these 
little functional, social “togethernesses” that 


Such 


is the liberal need for that 


furnish our best resources. There is some 
remarkable work going on in Brooklyn 
through such social groups. Similar work is 
being done in Minneapolis. I know of no 
other technique that is as promising in view 
of what psychologists are telling us about 
how people behave and how they respond.” 


New Orricers ELectTep 


Officers elected for 1940-41 are: Chair- 
man, Sigrid A. Edge, Simmons College, 
Boston; vice chairman, Mrs. Viarda C. 
Brubeck, Free Library, Cortland, N.Y.; 
secretary, Leona Durkes, New York Public 
Library. 

Gerorcie G. McAres, Secretary 


2A: gricultural Libraries Section 


HE Agricultural Libraries Section 

under the chairmanship of Margaret 

I. King, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, met Tuesday afternoon, May 28, with 
fifty-two in attendance. 

In the absence of the chairman, Louise 
O. Bercaw, Janice S. Brown, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, read the report 
of the Committee on Cooperative Bib- 
liographical Aid. 


CoopERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AID 


Since the last report of this committee to 
the Agricultural Libraries Section on May 
22, 1939, eight lists of references on the 
literature of rural life have been compiled 
for publication in Rural America, the organ 
of the American Country Life Association. 
These lists contain references to recent 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles on 
rural life subjects selected by the different 


members of the committee, supplemented by 
reviews contributed by Benson Y. Landis, 
executive secretary of the American Country 
Life Association. 

On September 8, 1939, Bertha E. Herse, 
Oregon State College Library, resigned her 
membership on this committee. She had 
been a loyal and efficient member since No- 
vember 1929, and her contributions have 
been greatly missed during the past few 
years when ill health prevented her from 
taking an active part in the work of the 
committee. Miss Herse’s resignation leaves 
a vacancy which your chairman has been 
unable to fill. Three people have been in- 
vited to fill the vacancy but each of them 
has declined the invitation. It is very de- 
sirable that this vacancy be filled as soon as 
possible. The committee is at present com- 
posed of four people, three from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and one from 
the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
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Economics, who have served the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section from periods vary- 
ing from eight to twelve years. We need 
one, and perhaps two, members from other 
sections of the country. The work is not 
arduous and is greatly appreciated by the 
American Country Life Association. Any 
one who will volunteer to help with the 
work of the committee is asked to write to 
the chairman of this committee or to the 
chairman of the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion. 

Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman 


Serving with Miss Bercaw were: Orpha 
Cummings, Giannini Foundation of Agri- 
cultural Economics Library, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington; Caroline B. Sherman, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


REORGANIZATION 


Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, reported the reorganiza- 
tion status of the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion, saying that the section had petitioned 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries for membership as a subsection. 
This petition was to be acted upon by the 
A.C.R.L. at a later meeting. 

Subsequently the new chairman was off- 
cially notified by Mr. Lewis that “the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Section was received and 
organized as a section of the A.C.R.L. at 
the business meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the association on Wednesday, 
May 29, 1940.” Mr. Lewis added: “I am 
glad to notify you further that the Ameri- 
can Library Association also accepted the 
recommendation of its Committee on Divi- 
sions and Chapters that the A.C.R.L. be ac- 
cepted as the first division in the A.L.A. 
and that the Agricultural Libraries Section 
be recognized as one of the sections of the 


A.C.R.L.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions read by Henry 
O. Severance, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, were adopted by acclamation: 
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Claribel Ruth Barnett 


It is a great pleasure for the Agricultural 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A. to express 
its appreciation of the interest and work of 
Miss Barnett in this section. It was she 
who organized the section in 1907 and served 
as chairman 1910-14, and again in 1927, 
She therefore initiated its policy and gave 
it direction. She has never ceased to give 
it her support and counsel. 

Miss Barnett entered the service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library in 
1895 and became librarian in 1907. She 
has therefore given forty-five years of her 
life to this one library and has developed 
one of the greatest of special libraries. 

She has been a practical and a progres- 
sive librarian, a member of the A.L.A., of 
which she was vice president 1921-22, mem- 
ber of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, of the Special Libraries Association, and 
a fellow of the American Library Institute. 

Her interests have been not only profes- 
sional but also scientific, as her membership 
in the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Washington Academy 
of Sciences, and of the Agricultural History 
Society would indicate. 

Her ability as a writer has been recog- 
nized by the editors of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, who engaged her to 
write several sketches for the Dictionary. 

Now that Miss Barnett has decided to 
retire, it must be one of the greatest satis- 
factions of her life to look back on the 
accomplishments of a life well spent in un- 
selfish service to the federal government. 

Be It Resolved, That we enter this record 
of appreciation upon the minutes of this 
section with the hope that we may have her 
counsel and active support for years to come. 

Mary E. BAKER 
James A. McMILLEN 
Henry O. SEVERANCE, Chairman 


Emma Beatrice Hawks 


Miss Hawks had a keen interest in the 
organization of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section, has always given it her loyal sup- 
port, and has served as secretary. There 
have been times when the interest in the 
section has lagged and was not sufficient to 
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carry forward and provide programs at the 
annual meetings. At such times Miss 
Hawks and her associates came to the res- 
cue and stimulated interest in its activities. 

Miss Hawks has been associated with the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture Library 
since 1895. She has been assistant librarian 
from 1907 to the present time. 

Miss Hawks is retiring this year. Like 
Miss Barnett, with whom she has been asso- 
ciated for forty-five years in the U.S.D.A. 
Library, she has made an enviable record 
of service to this library and to the profes- 
sion. It is hoped that she will continue her 
interest in this section and give us the bene- 
fit of her experience and advice. 

Be It Resolved, That we enter this record 
upon the minutes of this organization as a 
partial expression of our appreciation of her 
service to this section and to the library 
profession. 

Mary E. BAKER 
James A. McMILLENn 
Henry O. SEVERANCE, Chairman 


Sarah C. Currell, Agriculture Library, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, next pre- 
sented a paper on “Aspects of Organization 
of a Library for the Agricultural College and 
the Experiment Station.” 


Miss CurRELL’s PAPER* 


I feel most diffident in speaking before 
so many expert agricultural librarians. I 
shall begin by quoting from an expert. This 
I trust will give me the confidence I need. 
“To furnish the right book to the right man 
at the right time is a problem that faces 
every student of agricultural affairs who 
would help men to better ways of farming.” 
This statement was made by the late 
Charles H. Greathouse in 1899 and it is 
just as true today as it was then. The 
opportunity for service is in no way a new 
one but it is still just as vital. The estab- 
lishment of agricultural libraries dates fur- 
ther back than 1899. Their founding in this 
country was first undertaken by the agri- 
cultural societies established in several of 
the states just after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The growth was slow but in 1899 we 

* Abridged. 


find another statement made by Mr. Great- 
house which was significant. “Agricultural 
libraries have now been established in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations in every state and terri- 
tory in the Union. In addition to their use 
by students in the colleges and stations, most 
of these libraries are free to all who are 
likely to be helped. In a majority the 
shelves are open to all readers. Farmers 
are especially welcome.” 

Libraries of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations are not all cast in the same 
mould. In general they can be grouped 
under three heads: (1) Those in which the 
agricultural colleges are connected with the 
state universities. In this group the agri- 
cultural library and the station library are 
as a rule combined but in some states there 
is no separate agricultural library, the agri- 
cultural collection being housed with the 
general collection. (2) Those in which the 
agricultural colleges are not connected with 
the state universities. In this group the 
agricultural library and the experiment sta- 
tion library may or may not be combined. 
(3) Those in which the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are not connected with the 
agricultural colleges. The Ohio and the 
Georgia experiment stations are the only 
stations illustrating this type. 

Each one of these types, I feel sure, is 
illustrated in this group, each presenting 
interesting problems of administration and 
objectives to be realized. The University 
of Tennessee belongs in the first group 
where the agricultural college is connected 
with the state university and the agricultural 
library and the station library are combined. 
Our set-up will be similar to yours in many 
respects, but on the other hand, there will 
be many points in which we shall differ. 

To give us the proper bearings, I have 
traced very briefly the history of the Agri- 
cultural College and the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Tennessee. The 
University of Tennessee dates as far back 
as 1794 when it was known as Blount Col- 
lege. In 1807 it became East Tennessee 
College; in 1840 it changed its name to East 
Tennessee University and it was not until 
1879 that it became the University of Ten- 
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nessee. In 1870 the chair of agriculture and 
horticulture including botany was estab- 
lished, one year after the founding of the 
College of Agriculture. The college farm 
was bought the same year. The head of the 
school undertook three experiments which 
greatly increased the efficiency of the farm. 
In truth, the farm became a laboratory. 
The outgrowth of this work was the es- 
tablishment in 1882 of an agricultural ex- 
periment station, five years in advance of 
the Hatch Act passed by Congress. This 
act as we know provided for the establish- 
ment of experiment stations in connection 
with colleges of agriculture of the different 
states. The main purpose of the experiment 
station was to give wider influence to the 
agricultural department of the university, 
thereby bringing it into closer relations with 
the farming interests of the state. “Tennessee 
had one of the first five experiment sta- 
tions established in the United States with- 
out any special endowment. The station at 
the time of its reorganization in 1887 was 
without buildings, laboratories, apparatus, 
library, or other equipment outside of the 
university and its farm. We have in our 
possession the first records that were kept 
by the library—accession books, the eighth 
and ninth edition, products of the American 
Library Association. The title page reads, 
“Model approved by the American Library 
Association—Accessions to the library—In- 
cluding date and number of accession, class 
or shelf, etc-——With explanations, illustra- 
tions, and rules by Melvil Dewey—eighth 
edition—Library Bureau.” The first entry 
was made in September 1888. The last 
book entered was on August 16, 1892. The 
ninth edition was purchased in 1898 and an 
entirely new set of accession numbers was 
started. Five thousand one hundred and 
sixty books were recorded. The early books 
were cataloged according to the Dewey 
Decimal system, using the Biscoe numbers. 
In 1927 the decision was made to recatalog, 
as the classification of agricultural material 
had been largely revised and the Biscoe 
number system was practically obsolete. 
The work was not completed until 1934. 
The present agricultural building, Morgan 
Hall, was not built until 1921. That same 
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year a trained librarian was appointed who 
was in charge of the agricultural college 
library and the experiment station library, 

The collections of the College of Agri- 
culture and Experiment Station this year 
totaled 18,585 volumes, 7228 belonging to 
agriculture and 11,357 to station. They 
are housed in the same room, one on one 
side and one on the other with the circula- 
tion desk between. There is a small reading 
room space on the experiment station side, 
primarily for the experiment station work- 
ers. On the college side the reading room 
space is large enough to place eight tables 
comfortably. There is not room for another 
stack on either the experiment station or the 
college side. We are facing a real problem 
for there is very little room for the growth 
of the collection and not reading space to 
accommodate comfortably many more read- 
ers. 

On the first floor is the herd library 
containing about 825 volumes of English and 
American herd books. This room is main- 
tained in connection with the agricultural 
library. However, as I am the one and sole 
member of the staff, with the exception of 
three student assistants, it is impossible for 
me to have practical supervision of the room. 

The extension division of the university is 
on the third floor. It has a small lending 
library for its men and extension workers 
in the field but on the whole it makes use 
of the agricultural library. Up to three 
years ago the extension division had quite a 
large collection of bulletins but practically 
all of these have been donated to us. It 
took me six months to check and classify 
this bulletin collection, but I felt the time 
spent well worth while as gaps were filled 
with missing numbers and the circulation 
file greatly increased. 

The libraries of the station and the col- 
lege are administered as two separate col- 
lections as to shelving and ownership but as 
a unit in respect to catalog and other records 
and to service. In effect, the station books 
form the reference collection of the unit; to- 
gether they constitute a branch of the uni- 
versity library. The cataloging for this, as 
for all the branches, is done at the central 
library. 
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Matters of policy are determined by the 
director of the experiment station, the dean 
of the agricultural college, and the head 
librarian. 

The experiment station library is basi- 
cally a research library. Quoting from one 
of our station men, “A library is an absolute 
necessity to a research worker.” He further 
said that in one of his experiments, the li- 
brary references he had used far exceeded a 
hundred. Tennessee Experiment Station 
Bulletin 162, Cryolite Spray Residues and 
Human Health, has a bibliography of five 
pages. These references were practically all 
obtained from the station library. Seed- 
treatment experiments, which have called for 
fifty or more references, also demonstrate 
the importance of a library. Its collection 
developed along different lines from that of 
the college, being built on material actually 
needed by the men for their particular proj- 
ects. Several years ago the order came 
from Washington that no periodical must be 
subscribed to or book ordered that could not 
be justified by a definite project. Our di- 
rector adheres strictly to this policy. 

The experiment station men are able to 
keep abreast of the times through scientific 
and technical journals. The station has 
about 275 such journals on its list including 
some complete sets. A large number of 
these are foreign. Some are subscribed to, 
others are either donations or exchanges, 
and a small percentage have ceased publi- 
cation or been discontinued. 

In a number of the offices of the experi- 
ment station staff are small collections of 
books. These are called laboratory collec- 
tions. They are the property of the experi- 
ment station library and are cataloged and 
charged as any other book. Each year they 
are checked. 

A well-rounded collection has been the 
goal of the agricultural college. The 
amount of money appropriated for the agri- 
cultural library has not been divided equally 
between departments, as their needs are not 
the same each year. The head of each de- 
partment hands me in the fall a suggested 
list of books. These lists are carefully stud- 
ied in relation to the collection as a whole. 
They are then checked with the catalog at 


the central library before being submitted 
to the dean of the agricultural college for 
his approval. The order department at the 
central library orders the books and pe- 
riodicals for all the branches. 

The college and experiment station as far 
as possible avoid duplication of books. 
This is only done when the experiment sta- 
tion man wishes to keep the book in his 
office as a permanent charge, considering it 
as essential to his work as any part of his 
laboratory equipment. 

The periodicals of the agricultural college 
library are secured in the same way as those 
of the experiment station. One hundred and 
sixty-nine are currently received. A check 
of the Agricultural Index shows the li- 
brary has 60 per cent of those listed. 

The bulletins are probably used more than 
any other part of the collection. Four 
copies of the publications received from each 
experiment station are kept. The first copy 
is bound for the experiment station. It is 
95 per cent complete. The second copy is 
sent to the central library. The third copy 
is the property of the agricultural college 
and is bound. The fourth copy circulates. 
The object of this last file is to give the 
student the opportunity of checking out the 
bulletin. Of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture publications three copies are kept. 
The first two copies are bound for the ex- 
periment station and the college, the third 
copy circulates. The circulation file is kept 
in pamphlet boxes, alphabetically arranged 
by states. 

This may seem a useless duplication but 
for us it has not been the case, especially 
during the season of the year when the 
long term entomology papers are being writ- 
ten. Every boy must have at least ten 
references for his bibliography and he wants 
to check them all out. But the agricultural 
student is working with a handicap. A large 
per cent of the boys work their way through 
the university. They have few spare hours 
to use the library which is not open at night. 
If a bulletin is especially popular, it is filed 
in our vertical file under the subject. Ma- 
terial in this file is allowed to circulate. 
Until we had a person at the main library 
in charge of exchanges, duplicates were re- 
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turned to the experiment stations. I still 
feel this is the best- policy, provided all li- 
braries adopted it and the experiment sta- 
tion kept a want list of each library. The 
head of our mailing room department thinks 
this would be a possible as well as a prac- 
ticable plan. The extra U.S.D.A. publica- 
tions are returned to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The students, with the exception of the 
graduate students who are given stack per- 
mits, do not have free access to the books 
on the experiment station side. They can 
use them in the room but they do not 
have the privilege of taking them out over 
night. On the college side the shelves are 
not closed and the students have an oppor- 
tunity for browsing. Each year when in- 
ventory is taken, there are always books 
missing; some years we feel far too many. 
But with so many students using the li- 
brary, and the stack arrangement so un- 
satisfactory, this result is inevitable. Have 
we not the right, however, to justify open 
stacks, in the knowledge that so many boys 
through this closer contact with books have 
a keener appreciation of them than they 
would have otherwise? 

New as well as interesting books are dis- 
played in conspicuous places which undoubt- 
edly stimulates interesting in reading. The 
main library from time to time sends us 
books of interest, fiction, biography, and 
the like, outside the realm of agricultural 
literature. These are widely read by the 
agricultural college faculty, experiment sta- 
tion workers, and the men and women in 
the various offices. 

The libraries of the experiment station 
and the agricultural college circulated dur- 
ing the past year 6431 books and 3517 bulle- 
tins. With the exception of the reserve 
books, it has not been considered feasible to 
record books used in the library. 

The reference work requires a great deal 
of my attention. The Agricultural Index, 
the Experiment Station Record, the card 
catalog, and the U. S. depository catalog are 
my most useful tools. I have also found 
the experiment station indexes, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as Miscel- 
laneous Publications, most valuable. 
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Most of the students of the agricultural 
colleges come from communities without ]j- 
brary facilities. They come from homes 
where there is little incentive for reading, 
from communities where no public or high 
school libraries are available. They need 
more direction and encouragement in their 
reading and more instruction in the use of 
the library than the students of the liberal 
arts college. We have not been able to 
have organized courses of instruction, but 
each year I try to reach the freshmen 
through one or more lectures. These lec- 
tures are illustrated with slides. The head 
of the horticultural department offers a 
course in the use of the library. I always 
give the first lecture to the class. This is 
merely a beginning and we realize many a 
boy leaves the university with very little 
knowledge of how to use the library. 

One of our most interesting contacts and 
unique points of service has been with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. They have 
used our collection for reference, spending 
hours in the library when assistance over 
the telephone was not practical. 

The library is able to reach the farmers 
and farm women through the extension divi- 
sion. Often when they attend meetings, 
they take that opportunity to secure needed 
information. Assistance is also given them 
through correspondence. Summer school 
courses and short courses offered during the 
winter months by the agricultural college 
give the library another chance for service. 

If we could only instil this maxim in the 
users of our library—and it is one which 
librarians could also well follow—‘“Read in 
order that you may know more, be more, 
do more; books will help you to accomplish 
these things’—we should know the service 
rendered would have permanent roots. 


* * * 


The above paper was discussed by Grace 
L. Snodgrass, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Library, Lexington, Ky., and by Ben- 
jamin E. Powell, University of Missouri 
Library, Columbia. 

The next paper, by Carl M. Clark, as- 
sistant in markets, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington, was entitled, 
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“Building a Library Collection in Farm 
Economics.” 


Mr. CLark’s PAPER* 


What I have to present on the subject of 
“Building a Library Collection in Farm Eco- 
nomics” will necessarily have to be limited 
largely to a discussion of the character of the 
field and its library needs. I would like to 
be a little technical at this point and broaden 
my subject from farm economics to agri- 
cultural economics. 

The University of Kentucky has under 
way a program with the objective of rather 
extensively enlarging its library facilities in 
the field of agricultural economics. This 
program has been made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board. The 
University of Kentucky was one of three 
southern institutions to receive the benefit 
of General Education Board grants, the 
others being Louisiana State University and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The grants 
to the libraries of these three institutions are 
part of a larger program sponsored by the 
General Education Board for the purpose 
of developing and equipping southern uni- 
versities to give advanced graduate training 
in agricultural economics. 

The field of agricultural economics is a 
relatively new one compared with many 
fields or departments of a university. We 
have not had the benefit of time to test the 
quality and contribution of many writings 
to the fund of knowledge called the field 
of agricultural economics. This character- 
istic helps to make more complicated the 
problem of selecting material for a library 
collection. 

As the name indicates, agricultural eco- 
nomics is a part of the greater science of 
economics. It is brought into close rela- 
tionship with the field of economics, espe- 
cially when and where advanced graduate 
training is given. An excellent library collec- 
tion in economics is essential to the granting 
of strong advanced degrees in agricul- 
tural economics. The problem of coordi- 
nating library collections does not stop with 
economics but extends to other social sciences 
such as economic geography, history, mathe- 
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matics, finance, sociology, business organiza- 
tion, political science, and philosophy. 

The writings in farm management are 
small in amount. Land economics is a rela- 
tively new phase with the writings more 
voluminous. 

The economic character of the agriculture 
of the area which the university will prob- 
ably serve may be a very important factor 
in the building of a library collection. It is 
important that these conditions be foreseen 
and given consideration in the selection and 
building of a collection of library materials 
if the library is to be of the greatest service 
in the years to come. 

The type of academic work offered by 
the university is a factor of great importance 
in the problem of building a library collec- 
tion in agricultural economics. Is the work 
largely research? Is the course work con- 
fined to a few undergraduate courses essen- 
tial to a general degree in agriculture? 
Does the program call for the granting of 
the more advanced degrees of master of 
science or doctor of philosophy, or both? 

The answers to these questions will have 
a very important bearing on the problems 
and procedures in building a library collec- 
tion. Should the work in agricultural 
economics be largely research, then the accu- 
mulation of material would be directed to- 
ward building a library collection serviceable 
to a research staff. In such a library collec- 
tion, one would probably find more emphasis 
being placed on analytical methods, secondary 
statistical data, and advanced theory refer- 
ences. 

A fine library collection and the more 
advanced degrees go hand in hand. Ma- 
terials essential to graduate courses, research 
problems, and the preparation of theses must 
be given due attention in the building of a 
serviceable library collection. 

How the problem of spending a large sum 
suddenly made available for a library col- 
lection was handled at the University of 
Kentucky may be of interest. A library 
committee was appointed from the agricul- 
tural economics staff to establish general 
policies and coordinate the work of the staff 
members with that of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the library. The allied social sci- 
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ences were represented on this committee. 
Each staff member participated in the pro- 
gram by being responsible for a specific phase 
or division of the field. Each staff member, 
however, was free to recommend the pur- 
chase of any material that he considered 
essential to the program of work in agri- 
cultural economics. 

Each staff member made a general survey 
of the published materials directly or in- 
directly in his respective phase. 

The procedure had its faults. The check- 
ing of the extensive lists against the library 
catalogs placed a rather heavy burden on 
our library staff. The completeness of the 
surveys varied widely. Regardless of all of 
these difficulties, it was felt that the trouble 
and difficulties were amply compensated. 

The adoption of the rather long, round- 
about procedure was largely the result of 
our efforts to solve the problem of securing 
quality. Nothing is more important than 
quality in a library collection. It is believed 
that the procedure placed the staff members 
in a better position to appraise the adequacy 
and completeness of the present library hold- 
ings and to select more wisely from the re- 
maining material to complete the collection. 

In order to insure a systematic and thor- 
ough coverage, all published material was 
broken down into various groups or classes 
and each considered more or less inde- 
pendently of the other. These groups were: 
books largely usable for assigned readings 
and reference purposes; public documents; 
foreign publications; periodicals; and special 
collections. This procedure was of some 
help in equalizing the distribution of funds 
among all types of library materials. 


Books 

No important difficulties were experienced 
in selecting and purchasing books except for 
the length of time required to survey and 
appraise the published material in the vari- 
ous phases of the field. The general rule of 
placing only one copy of a publication in the 
library was followed rather rigidly. 


Public Documents 

In the field of public documents, the prob- 
lem of building a collection proved to be 
relatively small, particularly in the case of 
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documents from the federal government and 
the state government of Kentucky. The 
only problem found to exist for federal pub- 
lic documents was in the case of material 
made available usually in mimeographed 
form without any system of numbering, 
Our only approach to the problem so far 
has been to build up as complete a file as 
possible of all the instructions, regulatory 
announcements, correspondence, and writing 
or speeches from the administrative offices 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 


Foreign Materials 


Foreign materials published in languages 
other than English received very little con- 
sideration in the purchase program primarily 
because of the limited use that would be 
made of them. Foreign governmental docu- 
ments selected for the collection were limited 
to those printed in English. This policy 
naturally limits the selection largely to 
Great Britain and its dominions. The Jour- 
nal, annual reports, bulletins, and other 
publications of the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture provide some of the very best sources 
of information on the problems, progress, 
and programs of agriculture because of 
world-wide coverage. 


Periodicals 


The surveying, appraising, and selecting 
of periodicals for a library collection pre- 
sented quite a different and more difficult 
problem than some of the other types of 
library material. Periodicals require a 
greater financial outlay. 

In order that all aspects of the periodical 
problem might receive equal attention, the 
periodicals were grouped into classes and a 
committee appointed from the staff to ap- 
praise and make recommendations for pur- 
chase. The classes or groups of periodicals 
were as follows: house organs of coopera- 
tives and farmer organizations; general 
farm papers and journals; marketing and 
trade journals; land economics and farm 
management; rural sociology; price situa- 
tion, statistical, and economic reports; to- 
bacco journals; indexes and bibliographies; 
and scientific journals. 
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The distribution of the purchases of some 
classes of periodicals such as general farm 
papers and house organs will be made so 
that different parts of the country will be 
represented. An attempt is being made to 
secure a collection of general farm papers 
that will cover the development of southern 
agriculture from colonial times to the pres- 
ent. The farm journals are purchased only 
where they can be secured in blocks cover- 
ing at least a decade. 


Research Materials and Special Collections 


An important need of research materials 
in agricultural economics exists where a 
program of research is carried on and where 
students need materials for the preparation 
of term reports in graduate courses and 
theses for advanced degrees. Research ma- 
terials are difficult to define and classify. 
The collection of materials for research pur- 
poses creates different problems than some 
of the other materials discussed. The col- 
lection of these must be thorough and 
complete. The historical factor plays an im- 
portant part in almost any collection of ma- 
terials suitable for research purposes. A 
considerable amount of time may be re- 
quired to bring this collection of materials 
together. Such a collection must not only 
hold all of the materials published in the 
past but include all materials as they ap- 
pear currently. 

The very nature of the problem of col- 
lecting library materials for research pur- 
poses indicates that greater care must be 
used in selecting a more limited number of 
subjects. The program at the University of 
Kentucky has progressed to the point of 
giving consideration to the problem of select- 
ing these subjects. The economic problems 
and interests of agriculture which the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has an opportunity to 
serve will be important factors in determin- 
ing the subjects of research materials in- 
cluded in our library collection. 

The problems and difficulties in building 
special collections are very similar to those 
to be experienced in the collecting of re- 
search materials. The program at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has not progressed to 
the stage where a great deal of attention 
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has been directed toward building up special 
collections. So far, only two phases have 
been given special attention. These two are 
“cooperation” and “tobacco.” In these two 
phases, we have purchased all types of ma- 
terials including both domestic and foreign, 
historical and current, and physical and so- 
cial sciences. 

Other subjects have been suggested by our 
staff as worthy of special consideration in 
the building of a library collection. Maps 
and economic charts of various kinds may be 
included as a special part of our library pro- 
grams. Maps and charts constitute a very 
essential tool for research, extension, and 
teaching in agricultural economics, especially 
in farm management and land economics. 
The broad subject of the historical, sociologi- 
cal, and economic development of the south 
has been suggested as a phase which might 
be given special attention. 


* * * 


Mr. Clark’s paper was discussed by Lydia 
Heller, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 


DuPLICcATE DoCUMENTS AND PERIODICALS 


A symposium on “Duplicate Documents 
and Periodicals” followed. 

Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College, 
Ames, opened the discussion with some per- 
tinent remarks as to the many almost in- 
surmountable odds encountered in attempt- 
ing to deal with methods of disposing of 
duplicate material. 

The following papers were then given: 

“Methods of Disposing of Duplicates” by 
Nelle U. Branch, College of Agriculture Li- 
brary, University of California, Davis; 
read by Dorothy Graf, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 

“Handling Duplicates of Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations,” Eilleen Roberts, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture Library, Man- 
hattan 

“Special Libraries Association Duplicate 
Exchange List,” Beatrice M. Howell, chair- 
man, §.L.A. Duplicate Exchange Committee ; 
paper read by Alma J. L’Hommedieu, 
Teachers College Library, Cincinnati 








“Handling Duplicates in the Library of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture,” Clar- 
ibel R. Barnett, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington; read by 
Janice S. Brown. 

In connection with Miss Roberts’ paper 
questionnaires were sent to 52 agricultural 
experiment stations and to 66 libraries in- 
. terested in agriculture. These question- 
naires with the tabulation of results may be 
obtained from Miss Roberts. 

General discussion followed the reading 
of the formal papers and a great deal of 
interest in the problem was shown by the 
section. The papers were of fine quality 
and of such immediate practical value that 
they were printed as a supplement to the 
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June 1940 issue of Agricultural Library 
Notes, published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Library. 

A motion was made that the new chair- 
man appoint a committee to continue the 
studies and problems suggested by this sym- 
posium, and to report with discussion and 
proposals at the next meeting of the section, 


New Orricers ELEcTED 


The officers for 1940-41 are: Chairman, 
Martha R. Cullipher, Kansas State College 
Library, Manhattan; secretary, Angelina J, 
Carabelli, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine Library, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 

ANGELINA J. CARABELLI, Secretary 


ecArchives and Libraries (ommiittee 


HE Committee on Archives and Li- 
braries planned three joint sessions 
with the Conference of Historical So- 
cieties, the Midwest Members of the Society 
of American Archivists, and the Historical 
Records Survey. In these three sessions 
four topics were discussed: first, progress 
and appraisal of the Historical Records 
Survey; second, classification of public 
archives; third, the function of state and 
local historical societies with reference to 
historical manuscript collections; and fourth, 
essentials in training for work with public 
archives and historical manuscript collec- 
tions. A joint session held with the A.L.A. 
Bibliography Committee, to discuss inter- 
national cooperation in documentation, is 
reported on pages 114-16. 
It is hoped that the papers presented in 
these several sessions can be published as a 
separate monograph by the A.L.A. 


HistoricAL Recorps SURVEY 


Three progress reports on the Historical 
Records Survey dealt with the principal 
phases of that survey. Sargent B. Child, 
the national director of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, was present in person to re- 
port on the present status and plans for the 
completion of the inventories of local ar- 
chives. He outlined the transition that had 


to be made during the past year from federal 
to local support for the Historical Records 
Survey. This necessarily involved many 
difficulties because it meant that a goodly 
portion of the editorial staff, both federal 
and state, was lost in the transition. Na- 
tionally the Historical Records Survey now 
operates as a unit within the Research and 
Records Section of the Work Projects 
Administration, which in turn is a part of 
the Professional and Service Division. 
Formerly when the Historical Records Sur- 
vey was a federal project, it was the function 
of the director to seek the best advice obtain- 
able in the country and then to determine the 
kind of activity that would be undertaken as 
well as the types of products to be sought and 
the standards that would be enforced. Now, 
however, state sponsors and co-sponsors 
share in this responsibility of direction. The 
director is still supposed to lead the state 
supervisors and to influence and modify 
where necessary policies of editorial proced- 
ure, but in all cases he works in cooperation 
with the sponsor in the maintenance of high 
standards, retaining the authority to accept 
or reject for publication the products of the 
various projects. 

Progress in the work is indicated by virtue 
of the fact that over 350 counties have now 
issued inventories of their archives and an- 
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other 75 have been approved for publication. 
Inventories of fifty towns and cities in New 
England have appeared and another twenty- 
five have been approved for publication. 
Greater progress has been made during the 
past year with the publication of the inven- 
tories of church archives due to the avail- 
ability of local assistance in the work. 

Margaret Sherburne Eliot, editor of 
manuscripts, Historical Records Survey, was 
present to report on the inventories and 
guides to historical manuscript collections in 
the United States that are being prepared. 
The survey has determined upon three series 
of publications as the best means of making 
available information concerning manuscript 
materials: a guide to depositories; a guide 
to collections; and calendars or inventories 
of single collections of sufficient importance 
to justify such treatment. Splendid progress 
has been made in the preparation of guides 
to depositories in the various states. De- 
pository guides have been approved for 
publication for Florida, Nebraska, and Ten- 
nessee and guides for California, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York City, New York, North Carolina, and 
Vermont have been drafted. 

The second series in the manuscript field, 
namely, the guide to collections, will contain 
detailed descriptions of collections of certain 
outstanding depositories, such as the one at 
Duke University, at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and the outstanding collections in 
other large research libraries. This series 
will be limited to organized collections. 

In the third series of publications individ- 
ual blocks of material in specially significant 
manuscript collections are being described by 
means of calendars and for inventory. Here, 
too, considerable progress has been made. 

Douglas C. McMutrtrie, who is national 
director of the Early Imprints Inventory, 
was present to report on progress made in 
his division of the survey. His report indi- 
cates that an extraordinary amount of new 
material is being discovered even in states 
in which it was formerly thought that com- 
plete information was available concerning 
early imprints. Editorial offices for the 
work are centered in Chicago, and copies 
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of all new titles reported are made up for 
the Union Catalog at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Herbert A. Kellar, director, McCormick 
Historical Association, Chicago, then made 
an appraisal of the Historical Records Sur- 
vey, pointing out that it is the most sig- 
nificant movement in America for discover- 
ing, organizing, and preserving the primary 
sources for historical research. He also paid 
a fine tribute to the late Robert C. Binkley 
who did so much to initiate and project the 
Historical Records Survey and who assisted 
during the formative period in the solution 
of many of the most difficult problems that 
were encountered by the survey. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PuBLIC ARCHIVES 


The classification of public archives was 
treated from two points of view. Roscoe R. 
Hill, chief of the Classification Division of 
the National Archives, gave a detailed re- 
port on the system of classification that has 
been in process of evolution in the National 
Archives. He introduced numerous illustra- 
tions showing how in connection with hand- 
ling special collections a system of classifica- 
tion was evolved. In many instances the 
original arrangement of organized collec- 
tions of various departments that are taken 
over by the National Archives has to be 
maintained. 

Margaret C. Norton was present to re- 
port on the scheme of classification that has 
been developed under her guidance in the 
archives of Illinois. In both instances new 
ground is being broken and the manuals 
that are in process of development will be 
of the greatest assistance to those who are 
trying to find a more effective method for 
arranging and organizing and making avail- 
able the official archives of the various states 
and of the federal government. 


FUNCTIONS OF HisTORICAL SOCIETIES 

Julian P. Boyd, the newly appointed li- 
brarian of Princeton University and form- 
erly the librarian and superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society in Phila- 
delphia, outlined the functions of state and 
local historical societies with reference to 
the historical manuscript collections. In 
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every state there are state and local histori- 
cal libraries or societies. Some of these are 
active, well organized, and intelligently di- 
rected. Others have become preoccupied 
with narrow or antiquarian interests. Still 
others have lost their perspective or vitality 
and are either inactive or pursuing their 
work without definite goals. Obviously, an 
- historical society should be a repository of 
the records that faithfully show the growth 
or decline of the civilization and society of 
a given region or area adopted as the scope 
of the collecting activities of the society. 


TRAINING OF ARCHIVISTS AND 
MANUSCRIPT CURATORS 


The essentials in the training for work 
with public archives and historical manu- 
script collections were treated by Solon J. 
Buck, director of publications of the Na- 
tional Archives, and Margaret C. Norton, 
superintendent of the Archives Division of 


the State of Illinois. Dr. Buck and Miss 


Norton have both given considerable thought 
to this problem and have conducted courses 
in library schools on the subject. Miss 
Norton has assisted in the work that has 
been offered at the University of Illinois in 
the training of archivists and is offering a 
course on the subject in the School for Li- 
brary Service at Columbia University in the 
summer of 1940. Dr. Buck offered a course 
on the subject in that school in the summer 
of 1939. There is a general awakening as 
to the necessity for a broad academic educa- 
tion as a basis for archival work. Ideally, 
both speakers insisted, men and women who 
are going to perform on the professional 
level in working with archives and historical 
manuscripts should be trained on the Ph.D. 
level in history and in related social sciences. 
In addition they should have not merely 
formal instruction but actual experience in 
the techniques of dealing with archives and 
historical manuscripts. 

A. F. KUHLMAN, Chairman 


cArt Reference ‘Round Table 


HE annual meeting of the Art Refer- 

ence Round Table was held Friday 

morning, May 31, at the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. Mrs. Alice S. Plaut, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, presided. About seventy 
were present. 

The secretary read a greeting from the 
absent chairman, Mrs. Patricia O. Dutcher, 
Public Library, Pasadena, Calif. The 
minutes of the last meeting and the financial 
report were read and approved. The secre- 
tary also read the report of the Nominating 
Committee, of which Gladys Caldwell, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles, was chairman. 
The meeting voted to close the nominations. 

Mrs. Plaut echoed the thoughts of every- 
one present by referring to the war news, 
asking whether, in the face of it, all that 
the art librarian attempts to do is worth 
while. The answer, she said, is unquestion- 
ably “yes,” for we are guardians of the 
treasures of the past and of the art of all 
countries. Our concern is to find the best 
ways to bring these treasures before the pub- 
lic. This led directly to a symposium and 


discussion under her leadership on the broad 
subject: 


THE Fine Arts DEPARTMENT AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


Mrs. Maud D. Sullivan, Public Library, 
El Paso, Texas, was the first of four speak- 
ers. Her topic was “The Library As an 
Art Center for the Community,” and she 
based her talk upon twenty years’ experi- 
ence in her own library. She pictured El 
Paso, the pass to the north of the conquis- 
tadores, as a place of romance, full of both 
joyful and tragic memories, but remote from 
centers of culture. A beginning in art ap- 
preciation was made by using the library 
lobby as a picture gallery. Everybody came 
under the new influence, both the native 
Americans and the Mexicans who make up 
more than 50 per cent of the city’s population, 
until gradually the prejudice against the word 
“art” was dissipated. At first displays of 
prints were borrowed from New York deal- 
ers, but in time painters considered it an 
honor to exhibit there, and sometimes pic- 
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tures were sold. The library also secured 
pictures on circuit and inaugurated book 
festivals in connection with striking exhibi- 
tions. When the work was well established, 
a group of women asked for an art study 
club, which turned first to the art of the 
southwest and its backgrounds. The 
library’s collection of color prints and 
smaller pictures, built up through the years, 
furnished exhibit material which was dis- 
played and studied after each program. 
This community education is still eagerly 
pursued, and those who have shared in it 
always come back to the library as the cen- 
ter of their cultural life. 


Girt Books 


“Stretching the Budget—Gift Books,” was 
the topic of the second speaker, Elizabeth 
Ohr, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. For 
fifteen years, she said, the Indianapolis li- 
brary has promoted an interest in book 
memorials as a substitute for funeral flow- 
ers. Clubs have taken up the plan and often 
give books to the library not only in memory 
of the deceased, but also as tributes to past 
presidents and special friends. Gifts are 
presented also in appreciation of the library’s 
help with programs and other special serv- 
ices. An interest in larger memorials has 
now been developed and the library follows 
reader interests in order to be ready with 
suitable suggestions. The idea, once started, 
has grown like a snowball through news- 
paper publicity and by word of mouth. 


An INDEX FoR PICTURES 


Anne Patricia Wallgren, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, spoke from her own ex- 
perience in discussing “An Index for 
Pictures and for Material about Them.” 
She recommended a liberal use of notes on 
index cards to facilitate the assembling of 
material, subject headings uniform with 
those in periodical indexes, and plenty of 
guide cards. A subject index to illustra- 
tions, she said, should be selective. Abstract 
subjects, which are often difficult to find, 
should be carefully indexed, and colored 
plates in books are important. Miss Wall- 
gren described one of her special projects, an 
index to picture study material which now 
covers about one hundred books, and asked 
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for suggestions as to form in the event of its 
publication. 


ATTRACTING THE PUBLIC 


Mrs. Plaut, the last speaker, chose as 
her topic, “Attracting the Public to the De- 
partment.” She paid tribute to Sophie Coll- 
man who built up the art department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library through many 
years, creating a collection worthy of the 
scholar and the specialist. Service to the 
scholarly few is only one facet of the depart- 
ment’s activity, however. Every effort is 
made to keep the man in the street from be- 
coming “the forgotten man.” To attract his 
interest many kinds of publicity are used. 
Book notes from the library’s monthly bulle- 
tin are posted in the department, surrounded 
by gay book jackets, and sometimes book re- 
views are added. Newspaper articles fea- 
ture books and departmental exhibitions, 
while radio programs perform a similar 
service. Mrs. Plaut described several recent 
exhibits which the art department found 
effective, exhibits varied in type and appeal. 
Some were borrowed from distant cities; 
others were assembled from the library’s re- 
sources. “We build these exhibits,” she said, 
“by drawing upon our books and port- 
folios and most heavily of all upon our pic- 
ture file. All is grist to us as we stuff our 
manila envelopes.” A large collection of 
Cincinnati pictures is an important feature. 
Even the ivy in the window boxes serves the 
department well, for it suggests a motto 
which every art librarian would endorse. 
“Spray of ivy with tendril” means in plant 
lore, “assiduously we aim to please.” 


CoopERATIVE INDEX OF PictrURE MATERIAL 


In the discussion period following the sym- 
posium, Gretta Smith, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, moved that a committee 
be appointed to go into the question of a 
cooperative index of picture material. The 
motion was carried, the matter to be re- 
ferred to the incoming chairman. 


GuEsT SPEAKERS 


After a short intermission library prob- 
lems were laid aside and members were free 
to enjoy the museum atmosphere. Walter 
H. Siple, director of the Cincinnati Art 
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Museum, spoke informally, extending a 
warm welcome to the round table. He then 
introduced John E. Weis, artist and lec- 
turer, who gave a demonstration of portrait 
painting. Using a young woman as a model, 
he made a charming portrait study by the 
direct method, emphasizing his effective 
brush strokes with incisive, dryly humorous 
comment. 

Luncheon was served at the museum to 
about forty round table members and guests. 
A tour of the galleries followed, under the 


guidance of Ernestine Evans, head of the 
museum’s education department. The round 
table was further indebted to Mrs. Ruth B, 
Bogart, museum librarian, chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Officers elected for 1940-41 are: Chair- 
man, Ruth V. Cook, School of Architecture 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; secretary, Marjorie B. Sing, Public 
Library, Hartford, Conn. 
RutH Wi1cox, Secretary 


cAssociation of (College and Reference Libraries 


A Division of the American Library Association 


HE Association of College and Ref- 

erence Libraries held one general 

session and its Board of Directors 
met twice in Cincinnati. In addition each 
of the five sections of the association con- 
ducted separate program sessions at which 
papers were presented and plans for the 
future, especially the election of new of- 
ficers, were taken up. 

The most important item of business that 
came before the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries was the proposed revi- 
sion of the A.C.R.L. Constitution and 
by-laws that had been prepared by a commit- 
tee, of which Donald Coney was chairman, 
and published in the June issue of College 
and Research Libraries. The revised Con- 
stitution as adopted will appear in the 
September issue of that journal. Many of 
the papers presented before the several sec- 
tions of the A.C.R.L. will also appear in 
College and Research Libraries. 

The reports of the several committees of 
the A.C.R.L. that have been received by the 
Board of Directors were also presented at 
the general session. 

The principal speaker at the general ses- 
sion was Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, who spoke on the 
early history of Cincinnati with particular 
reference to educational, literary, and pub- 
lishing activities. He indicated how during 
the first half of the nineteenth century Cin- 
cinnati had won the title “Queen of the 


West” because of her aspirations and 
achievements in education, literature, music, 
and gracious living. The period of its 
founding and early industrial development 
dates from 1790 to 1830. Cincinnati grew 
rapidly from a pioneer town of about a 
thousand in 1805 to thirty thousand in 1835 
and by 1850 it had a population numbering 
well over one hundred thousand. Its growth 
was due on the one hand to the deep chan- 
neled Ohio which afforded easy travel and 
commerce between the east and the west, 
and a population possessed of energy, con- 
fidence, and ambition. 

Higher education in Cincinnati might be 
said to date back to 1819 when the two 
institutions which today are component parts 
of the University of Cincinnati were 
founded: Cincinnati College and the Medi- 
cal College of Ohio. 

While Cincinnati was fundamentally a 
great trading mart, it nevertheless, on the 
cultural side, strove to reproduce the ameni- 
ties of eastern and southern centers. Music, 
art, literature, and libraries have played 
prominent roles in her development. 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


The College Libraries Section distin- 
guished itself under the able leadership of 
Lucy E. Fay, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, in developing two of 
the most important programs dealing with 
college libraries that have been presented at 
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ALL.A. meetings in recent years. The first 
of these concerned itself with problems of 
college library personnel and the second 
was devoted to college library book re- 
sources and their use. 

On the former program Louise Richard- 
son, Florida State College for Women, gave 
an outline: for developing a college library 
staff for the functional and the subject or- 
ganization of the college library. In it she 
covered such essentials as the selection of 
the college library staff; staff participation 
in planning of the library’s work and de- 
velopment; adequate academic and technical 
training, including continuation of both 
while in service; appropriate delegation of 
authority and responsibility; and finally sub- 
ject specialization. Her paper was dis- 
cussed by John G. Barrow, of Berea College. 

Julian S. Fowler, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, analyzed the possibilities of planning 
and conducting college library staff meetings 
as departmental seminars that will promote 
the intellectual development of the library 
staff. There should not be just one general 
staff seminar but a number, each under the 
leadership of a staff member engaged in ac- 
tive study. His paper was discussed by 
Vera S. Cooper, of DePauw University. 

Francis R. St. John, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, then summarized the need for a 
rating system on which to base staff pro- 
motion and demotion. His paper will ap- 
pear in full in an early issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. Existing rating systems were 
discussed and the need of a national clear- 
ing house for rating records of libraries 
was suggested so that each library might 
find its proper place in comparison with 
other libraries in the country. This paper 
was discussed by Miles O. Price, Columbia 
University Library. 

The second program dealing with the book 
collection of the college library was opened 
by Alexander Laing, Dartmouth College 
Library. Using Branscomb’s Teaching with 
Books as a springboard, he set forth the 
essentials of an effective library for the 
undergraduate college. He treated seri- 
ously the size and quality of the book collec- 
tion, the conditions under which books are 
made accessible, and the integration of re- 
sources and services with the teaching objec- 


tives and methods of the faculty. Blanche 
P. McCrum discussed his paper. It was 
followed by a statement by Flora B. Lud- 
ington in which she presented a detailed 
plan for measuring and evaluating the ade- 
quacy of the book collection for the college 
library. She gave an account of an effective 
self-survey of the library of Mount Hol- 
yoke College which she and her library and 
faculty staffs have conducted during the past 
year. Peyton Hurt discussed this paper 
which led up to the discussion of the use 
of the college library book collection in the 
teaching program of a progressive college 
by Felix E. Hirsch, Bard College Library. 
He discussed the methods by which the use 
of books is stimulated at Bard College and 
made frequent reference to the methods em- 
ployed at Bennington College and Sarah 
Lawrence College. In these three schools 
instruction is individualized through confer- 
ences with small groups and tutorial work. 
This paper was discussed by Florence King, 
Columbia University Library. The pro- 
gram was then closed with a paper by Jean 
Sharpe, Rockford College Library, in which 
she described the functional or divisional 
plan that has been adopted as the basis in 
planning the recently completed college li- 
brary building at Rockford. This paper was 
discussed by Herbert B. Anstaett of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. 


Junior CoLiece Lisraries SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Helen Hutch- 
ings, Centenary Junior College Library, 
Hackettstown, N.J., the Junior College Li- 
braries Section conducted one program ses- 
sion. It was opened by a paper by G. 
Donald Smith, Mary Washington College 
Library. He described the factors that 
have influenced the objectives of higher edu- 
cation in recent years. 

These are a growing recognition of the 
importance of books in teaching; the in- 
crease of planning and requiring individual 
research papers; and the development of 
honors or reading courses. If the college 
librarian and his staff are going to assist in 
making the library an implement of instruc- 
tion, they must devote their attention to the 
students and to the methods the instructors 
employ in teaching them. Here the librarian 
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should serve as a teaching colleague and 
after discovering the instructors’ aims, 
methods, and requirements should report 
back to them on the effectiveness of the ma- 
terials. assigned. The librarian and his staff 
can also seek to aid the students in meeting 
the requirements of the faculty. To give 
such service the library staff must be ade- 
quately trained academically and technically, 
and appropriate staff organization is re- 
quired to integrate efforts of the library 
staff and faculty. 

William M. Randall then carried forward 
the discussion pointing out that the task of 
the college library is a highly specialized 
one since it represents an institution that is 
supposed to give special service for a specific 
purpose to a specific group. He said that 
the task of the college library should be to 
try to become a college library and not an- 
other public or research library nor just a 
library in a college. It should find out what 
it is for, whom it is for, what its patrons 
need in books and service, and then devise 
ways for meeting those needs. 

Walter Crosby Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, then summarized needed developments 
in junior colleges. These are library con- 
sciousness; reliable information concerning 
the resources of junior college libraries to 
guide the librarians and junior college presi- 
dents and administrators; suitable book col- 
lections; competent personnel; adequate 
bibliographical tools and organization of 
material; occasional appraisal of materials 
and methods; and, finally, cooperation of 
junior college librarians with their faculties 
and administrative officers. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Charles F. 
McCombs, New York Public Library, the 
Reference Librarians Section devoted one 
session to the general topic, “Reference 
Work at Long Range.” This subject was 
developed by Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia 
University Library, and George Schweg- 
mann, Jr., Library of Congress. The latter 
stressed especially the role that the Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress and 
photography can play in expediting refer- 
ence work at long range. 
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Elizabeth Ferguson, Public Library of 
Lima, Ohio, then indicated the place of jn- 
terlibrary loan in the medium-sized public 
library. She stressed the importance of de- 
veloping the local library in an effort to 
meet the specialized needs of individuals who 
come to the library for items it does not 
possess. She maintained that in so far as 
possible these items should be purchased. 
It is an obligation which a tax-supported 
institution owes the local community. How- 
ever, she admitted that the local library 
should not overlook the role that the state 
library and the Library of Congress can 
play in meeting extraordinary requirements, 
Her emphasis, however, was upon the de- 
velopment of the local library—rugged indi- 
vidualism—rather than liberal borrowing 
from other libraries. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


The program of the Libraries of Teacher- 
Training Institutions Section was planned 
by Helen A. Russell, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, West Chester, Pa., chairman 
of the section, and Lucy S. Bell, State 
Teachers College Library, Salem, Mass., 
secretary. The principal session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and its implica- 
tions for the libraries of teacher-training 
institutions. W. Earl Armstrong, co- 
ordinator of the Council’s Commission on 
Teacher Education, gave a detailed outline 
of the Cooperative Study of Teacher Educa- 
tion with a view to indicating what it hopes 
to do, describing some of its activities and 
pointing out implications of the study for 
libraries and librarians. ‘This study is na- 
tional in scope and involves practically all 
types of collegiate institutions and school 
systems in America. It was initiated by the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. It has a 


five-fold objective: (1) to broaden the con- 
cepts of the scope of teacher education; (2) 
to develop effective patterns of attack on 
the problems of teacher education; (3) to 
establish a more effective working relation- 
ship among collegiate institutions and _be- 
tween such institutions and the school sys- 
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tems within their service areas; (4) to refine 
techniques for the utilization of special types 
of services; (5) to improve procedures for 
the evaluation of the programs of teacher 
education. 

This study necessarily has large implica- 
tions for college libraries and librarians. 
The college librarian should be of assistance 
to the instructors in their efforts to find the 
right place for books and the proper use of 
pictures, maps, and other materials that 
can be used to vitalize teaching. The study 
also places emphasis upon cooperative 
planning, especially in the development of 
courses that cut across subject matter lines. 
Here the librarian is in a strategic position 
to be of assistance by indicating available 
resources that can be used in bridging the 
gap between the regular courses. 

The librarian should also give assistance 
to the school systems, both large and small, 
that are searching for materials to enrich 
their programs of teaching. Finally, the 
librarian can be of assistance in helping to 
devise ways for better use of books in edu- 
cation. Dr. Armstrong’s paper was dis- 
cussed by Louis R. Wilson and others who 
expressed the hope that librarians might be 
given an opportunity to play a larger role 
than thus far has been assigned to them in 
this cooperative study. 

Earle U. Rugg then outlined the program 
of the State College of Education at Greeley, 
Colo., in which an effort is being made to 
center in the library the education of teach- 
ers. The core of the program consists of 
integrating curricula and instruction with 
the library resources, facilities, and services. 
Some of the elements of strength in this 
program are: (1) It has been consciously 
formulated and is being systematically pur- 
sued with a view to attaining the specific 
objectives that have been set up. (2) A new 
library building has been planned and con- 
structed, designed especially to meet the 
needs of such program. (3) A staff of 
librarians adequately trained academically 
and technically has been developed. (4) 
Instructors and library staff members make 
a united effort to stimulate and guide stu- 
dent reading so as to train teachers to be- 
come community leaders in building up vital 
library programs in their schools. : 

At a breakfast meeting Thomas R. Bar- 
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cus, assistant to the chairman of the Car- 
negie Corporation Advisory Group on 
Academic Libraries, outlined the aims of 
the advisory group in making grants to 
college libraries. These have been three- 
fold: to aid the growth and development of 
library service in a particular college; to 
stimulate the administration of that college 
to increased realization of the importance 
of a good library; and to influence the ad- 
ministrators of other colleges toward im- 
proving the quality of their library service. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Under the chairmanship of Nathan van 
Patten, Stanford University Libraries, and 
with Robert A. Miller, University of Ne- 
braska Libraries, as secretary, the Univer- 
sity Libraries Section de: loped two 
programs. The first was a joint program 
with the Board on Resources of American 
Libraries. William Warner Bishop, chair- 
man of that board, presided. At this session 
William H. Carlson, University of Arizona 
Library, discussed the resources of western 
libraries and the need for regional planning. 
His paper is scheduled to appear in an early 
issue of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. ‘There fol- 
lowed a most stimulating presentation by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, who is the director 
of the National Inventory of Early Im- 
prints, a part of the Historical Records 
Survey. His discussion disclosed that the 
inventory is bringing to light a great many 
important early imprints of whose exist- 
ence we formerly had no knowledge. (See 
his article, “Coast-to-Coast Search for 
Early American Printing” in the September 
Bulletin.) 

Ralph H. Carruthers of the New York 
Public Library then outlined recent develop- 
ments in microphotography that will greatly 
expedite the collection and preservation of 
research materials. Dr. van Patten out- 
lined the value of bibliographical sources as 
a means of making more useful available 
research materials. These related largely 
to special collections in California. 

At the second session of the University 
Libraries Section the research resources of 
three libraries were described. The first of 
these was the Lloyd Library and Museum 
of Cincinnati. Mrs. Corinne Miller Simons 
presented a history and a description of that 
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library. This was followed by a descrip- 
tion of the Hopkins Transportation Library 
at Stanford University by Jeannette M. 
Hitchcock. Finally, Henry O. Severance 
outlined the facilities and resources of the 
Library of Congress for research. 


New OFFicers 


The following officers were elected for the 
general association: President, Robert B. 
Downs, New York University Libraries, 
Washington Square, New York; treasurer, 
Constance M. Winchell, Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, New York; director, Etheldred 
Abbot, Ryerson Library, Art Institute, Chi- 
cago. 

For the several sections new officers are: 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Robert E. Stauffer, Mount 
Union College Library, Alliance Ohio; sec- 
retary, Mary Helen James, Western Col- 
lege Library, Oxford, Ohio; director, Fina 
C. Ort, Alma College Library, Alma, Mich. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Gladys C. Johnson, Montague 
Library, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
N.C.; secretary, Maysel O’H. Baker, La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
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Junior College Library, La Salle, I], 


Reference Librarians Section 

Chairman, Sarah H. Griffiths, Public Li 
brary, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, Ruth 
A. Hubbell, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington; director, Augus- 
tus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
Section for Libraries of Teaching-Training 

Institutions 

Chairman, Daisy L. Anderson, State 
Teachers College Library, East Radford, 
Va.; secretary, Marguerite Robinson, State 


Normal School Library, Cortland, N.Y. 


University Libraries Section 
Chairman, Earl N. Manchester, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Dorothy Hale Litchfield, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, New York City. 
A. F. KuUHLMAN, Chairman 
Publications Committee 


Note: For the proceedings of the open 
meeting of the Committee on Budgets, Com- 
pensation, and Schemes of Service of the 
A.C.R.L., see Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
Board. 


Bibliography (ommittee 


(See Documentation) 


Blind, Committee on Work with 


(No report) 


Bookbinding (ommittee 


SESSION on bookbinding conducted 
A by the Bookbinding Committee in 
cooperation with the Joint Commit- 
tee of the A.L.A. and the Library Binding 
Institute was held Monday afternoon, May 
27, and was attended by ninety people. 
Frank K. Walter, director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library and Division of 
Library Instruction, presented the first pa- 
per, on “Administrative Responsibility for 
the Conservation of Printed Material.” 


Mr. WALTER’S PAPER* 


The old preservative function of libraries 
has been partly obscured by the phenomenal 
growth of public libraries and their emphasis 
upon circulation. To assure the longest de- 
sirable active use of valued material requires 
a realization of those principles and prac- 
tices of conservation that have been justified 
by the efforts made for its acquisition and 


* Abridged. 
nal, July 1940. 


Printed in full in the Library Jowr- 
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BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Previous and anticipated attri- 


exposition. 
tion of use requires the librarian to deter- 
mine what method of binding treatment is 


most desirable and economical. The bind- 
ing processes and the quality of results to be 
obtained from the binder commonly demand 
a measured responsibility by the librarian. 

The farsighted binder, when appealed to 
for advice, will seek to cut costs to the li- 
brary and himself as much as possible in the 
preparatory stages. Nine library binders of 
excellent reputation have generously con- 
tributed their ideas on this point and their 
advice will be summarized. It is significant 
that there was common agreement on every 
point mentioned. Wider knowledge of these 
factors is a responsibility of the librarian, if 
he is to secure better binding at less cost. 

Practically all binders agree that a better 
planned schedule of sending material has 
primary importance. The way material is 
prepared and assembled for shipment is 
equally important. Failure to send com- 
pleted volumes, or, by lack of proper colla- 
tion, the inclusion of irretrievably mutilated 
pages are other faults the librarian must 
guard against. Ill-advised or clumsy re- 
pairing often prevents the ablest binder from 
returning a well-bound volume. Volumes 
requiring special treatment should always 
bear specific direction, in order that the 
binder may know exactly what is wanted 
and to give him the chance to respond prop- 
erly when the impossible has been requested. 

The librarian must also know enough 
about binding to inspect the bound volumes 
to discover how closely standards have been 
met. 

All this implies that the librarian in charge 
of binding should be competent to determine 
what treatment or when any treatment 
should be given to any unit of material. It 
is easy to be fooled in regard to the quality 
of book papers. When it is realized that 
it is not the initial cost of binding or repair 
that counts but rather the effective duration 
of the treatment accorded, then the respon- 
sibility of conservation is elevated above 
ordinary routine. There is a growing, 
though often unrecognized, need for the 
collection and conservation of material which 
is rapidly disappearing but which will be 
invaluable in reconstructing the social life 
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of the past century and a half. Poor paper 
has already cost much trouble, and to secure 
preservation when that is desired will cost 
even more. Merit of content and perma- 
nence of material do not necessarily go to- 
gether. Publications of the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer Society, and hun- 
dreds of others, quite as much as the dime 
novels of a half century ago, are disintegrat- 
ing. Contemporary popularity and perma- 
nent interest and value may differ but are 
all important features that need to be real- 
ized by the librarian conservator. In the 
case of rare and fragile material a definite 
responsibility is commanded. It may be bet- 
ter for the small library to yield its pos- 
session to the larger institution better able 
to care for it properly. 

To summarize, it is the responsibility of 
the librarian to assemble whatever printed 
material is worth preserving and to keep it 
in as good condition as possible, whether for 
the binder or to preserve unbound. He 
must determine, often with the advice of 
the binder, the best and most economical 
means of binding it for the special use of the 
library to which it belongs. He must learn 
enough about binding to give the binder 
instruction that is both intelligent and in- 
telligible. Moreover he must expect from 
the binder the best reasonable results in 
quality and price. In return he is at least 
under moral obligation to expect only what 
is possible and to support, as far as politics 
permit, the binder whose work is satisfactory 
in quality, promptness of service, and price. 


* * * 


A condensation of the second paper en- 
titled, “Certification of Binders by the Joint 
Committee,” by Pelham Barr, executive 
secretary of the Library Binding Institute, 
New York City, follows: 


Mr. Barr’s AppRESS 


The certification plan depends on the co- 
operation of the library profession—and ade- 
quate cooperation is not possible if there is 
any confusion between what the plan is and 
what it is not. 

The plan is not something separate from 
everything else; it is part of the whole pro- 
gram of cooperation and is integrated into it. 
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Librarians ‘wish to protect themselves from 
detrimental practices of binderies and those 
binders who disapprove of the practices 
agree not to resort to them. This is the 
protective phase of the program. ‘The con- 
structive phase is the educational one of 
helping librarians to become better buyers 
of binding and helping binderies to do better 
binding. 

When the specifications were developed, 
some librarians began to ask how they could 
know whether they were getting Class “A” 
binding; others asked how they could know 
whether they were going to get Class “A” 
binding. The certification plan and the free 
examination service resulted from these 
questions; they were suggested by librarians 
for the benefit of librarians. It was natural 
for librarians who took their responsibility 
for public funds seriously to want to be 
more certain about the binderies which did 
their work. They wanted assurances not 
only about quality but also about the busi- 
ness methods and business responsibility of 
the binderies; about the protection of library 
property by insurance, and about the wages 
and hours of the people employed. The 
question naturally arose as to the lasting 
qualities of such assurances. Should a bind- 
ery be considered certified forever? Ob- 
viously, the buyer can be protected only by 
continuous assurance every day, year in and 
year out. From this there follows logically 
the need for some agency to make certifica- 
tion a continuously watchful procedure. 


The binderies undertake to regulate them. 
selves under the general supervision of 
representatives of the librarians. Librarians 
have complete control over the certification 
plan, but the initial task of self-regulation 
is left to the Library Binding Institute and 
is paid for by the binderies in the form of 
dues to L.B.I. 

If a certified bindery does not live up to 
its pledge and its obligations, and if it re. 
fuses to do so, it may lose its certification, 
There is no crack-down. The issue soon 
becomes clear and the bindery may decide 
that the most graceful way out is to resign, 
In all cases, the ultimate power to revoke 
certification lies in the hands of the A.L.A. 
representatives of the joint committee. Any 
binder or any librarian concerned can al- 
ways appeal to them. 

The libraries’ protection is weakened if 
even one librarian condones unsound prac- 
tices and aids a binder who is guilty of them. 


Cornelius Wagenvoord, president of the 
Library Binding Institute, spoke in review 
of and in response to the foregoing ad- 
dresses. 

The session concluded with an informal 
panel discussion, led by Alexander Galt, of 
the Buffalo Public Library, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the Library Binding 
Institute and the A.L.A. 

Tuomas P. Ayer, Chairman 


Business and Technology Section 


HE annual meeting of the Business 

and Technology Section was held 

Tuesday afternoon, May 27. Mar- 
garet Blakely, Illinois College Library, 
Jacksonville, chairman, presided. About 
seventy-five persons attended. 

After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and approved L. Elsa 
Loeber, chairman of the committee to con- 
sider the section’s action with regard to 
reorganization, reported briefly the meeting 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions. The committee will report again at 
the next regular session of the section. 


The first paper, by George A. Schweg- 
mann, Jr., Library of Congress, discussed 
“Microfilm in Business and Industry.” 


Mr. SCHWEGMANN’S PAPER 


The use of microfilm to solve the problems 
of reproduction, preservation, and storage 
of library materials has become so univer- 
sal during recent years that many librarians 
have assumed that the microphotographic 
technique was developed exclusively for l- 
brary purposes. 

Microfilming does figure largely in our 
modern concept of library economy. It em 
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ables libraries to condense entire sections 
of bulky and infrequently used materials to 
the cubical content of a few small filing cabi- 
nets, thereby providing valuable space for 
current accessions without necessitating the 
extension of library buildings. Through 
microfilm, the principle of interlibrary loan 
has been amplified so that any library may 
usually obtain from another, reproductions 
of its resources including the rarest of books 
and manuscripts at relatively trifling ex- 
pense. 

With these considerations uppermost in 
mind, the average librarian probably will 
be surprised to know that the volume of 
library microphotography is relatively slight 
as compared with its use in business and in- 
dustrial operations. 

It has been estimated that fifteen billion 
commercial microfilm exposures have been 
made since 1928 by United States govern- 
ment departments, banks, life insurance com- 
panies, department stores, factories, etc. In 
many instances, the microfilm was made 
primarily to preserve voluminous records in 
a minimum of space, since filing equipment, 
reference costs, and floor space can often 
be reduced to aproximately one one- 
hundredth of the former costs. In other 
applications, microfilming plays an integral 
part of actual bookkeeping and accounting 
procedures. In any case, the chief reason for 
the use of microfilm is the inevitable saving 
in dollars and cents. 

Before summarizing some of the impor- 
tant uses of commercial microfilm, let us 
describe briefly the equipment employed in 
this field, since it is far different from that 
used by most librarians and scholars. Com- 
mercial microfilms almost invariably repre- 
sent loose-leaf material photographed on 
16 mm. film by high-speed, automatic, rotary 
cameras, capable of copying up to an esti- 
mated 25,000 records per day. On the other 
hand, the bulk of library microfilms are cur- 
rently produced at relatively low speeds 
on 35 mm. cameras of all types and 
designs which employ’ flat-bed copy 
holders. 

Although several manufacturers, notably 
the Recordak Corporation, Remington Rand, 
and the Pathé Film Corporation, have de- 
signed commercial cameras, the rotary type 


of apparatus was originally produced by 
the Recordak Corporation. Practically all 
commercial microfilming is done today on 
Recordak equipment, which is leased on a 
monthly or yearly basis. 

Preparatory to exploring some of the 
novel uses of microfilm in business and in- 
dustry, it may be interesting to examine 
several applications of commercial equipment 
in the library field. 

A Recordak Jr. camera has been in- 
stalled experimentally in the Gary Public 
Library to reduce the cost of charging 
books. 

Briefly, the idea is to place the date-due 
card, the book card, and the borrower’s 
card before the camera for simultaneous 
exposure on 16 mm. film. Each 100 feet of 
film will record 7010 charges at -a cost of 
$2.75. When the book is returned, the date- 
due card is removed and the volume returned 
immediately to the shelf. Microphotography 
likewise will reduce the cost of issuing over- 
due notices from 35 cents to an estimated 
2 cents. 

Another example of the use of micro- 
filming in a library’s business administration 
is provided by the registrar’s office at Temple 
University. The attendance records and 
individual grades for each student registered 
in the university from 1930 to 1935, com- 
prising 308,000 cards occupying 4888 linear 
inches have been microfilmed on 31 reels, 
each containing 100 feet of 16 mm. film. 
The total cost of filming was $231.50, a sum 
less than the value of the file cases previously 
used. The original cards were destroyed, 
thereby making available this drawer space 
for more urgent needs. 

One of the earliest uses of microfilming in 
business accounting procedures was in con- 
junction with banking operations. For ex- 
ample, transit work has been greatly 
simplified in that the banking houses can now 
send film pictures of checks to their re- 
spective federal reserve banks for clearing. 
Formerly it was necessary to describe the 
checks themselves at length and, of course, 
the manual listing often contained errors. 
Banks also use high-speed commercial units 
for microfilming customers’ monthly state- 
ments, a practice incidentally followed by 
department stores. The former ledger rec- 
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ords have therefore been eliminated with 
great savings in time for posting operations 
and with corresponding reductions in floor 
space and filing equipment. Microfilming 
affords complete protection not only to banks 
using the equipment, but also to their cus- 
tomers. Microfilming every check passing 
through a bank provides a complete fac- 
simile record. Formerly the only records 
of these transactions were clerical entries 
on the books of the particular banks involved. 
Since the checks after clearance are returned 
to the maker, the bank previously had only 
its clerical records to substantiate the trans- 
action. 

A private secretary, working in New York 
City, adopted the habit of forging checks 
under her employer’s name when on trips 
to another city, where she presented the 
proper credentials, cashed the checks and 
pocketed the money. The New York bank 
which carried her employer’s account sent 
representatives to the corresponding bank. 
They discovered that the bank cashing the 
checks employed microphotography and were 
able to secure facsimiles of the forged sig- 
natures. The matter was cleared up imme- 
diatetly since there was prima facie evidence 
of the forgeries. 

In another instance a friend borrowed 
$5000 from an elderly woman who died 
shortly afterward. When her estate was 
being settled, the borrower presented a 
canceled check for $200 which had been 
cashed by the deceased. Written across the 
face of the check were words to the effect 
that this $200 was the last payment on the 
$5000 loan. This statement was questioned 
by the executor, and examiners were sent 
to the payee bank where they found a micro- 
photograph of the item. The writing across 
the face of the check, stating that the $5000 
loan was paid in full, did not appear on the 
check at the time of photographing; hence 
the fraud was detected. The borrower, in- 
cidentally, is now serving a long prison 
sentence. 

Many industrial organizations use micro- 
filming equipment in their active accounting 
procedures. An excellent example is found 
in the system developed by a large oil com- 
pany. Service stations in the various terri- 











tories fill out charge slips for customer 
purchases. A second copy of this slip is a 
tabulating card or invoice. A portion of 
the invoice contains the carbon copy of the 
name, address, items purchased, station num- 
ber, and similar information, written in 
longhand. The balance of the invoice is the 
punch card section. The customer received 
the original sales slip for his receipt and the 
service station sends the duplicate or pur- 
chase card invoice to its district office 
weekly. Here the card is punched. At the 
end of the month the cards are sorted by 
customers’ account numbers, after which 
they are put through billing machines, which 
automatically write monthly skeleton state- 
ments for each customer. The punch card 
invoices are microfilmed in the same order 
that the statements were written, that is, 
by customers’ account numbers, which inci- 
dentally are also in alphabetical order. 
When the invoices have been filmed, the 
punched section of the cards are cut off and 
discarded. The remaining part of the in- 
voice, itemizing the customer’s purchases 
and showing the signature, is returned with 
the monthly statement. Thus, each cus- 
tomer is able to check the statement with the 
original charge slips received at the service 
stations and compare these latter slips with 
duplicate invoices returned at the end of 
the month. Besides permitting an accurate 
check on purchases, this system has greatly 
alleviated the checking problem in every 
branch bookkeeping department. 

Many railroads have eliminated costly 
delays of freight trains at railroad yards and 
junction points through the use of microfilm. 
Formerly the various stations made out way 
bill forms showing the destinations, weights, 
and similar shipping information. This way 
bill record contained the exact information 
already written on the original shipping 
ticket by the sender. Sometimes trains would 
be detained in the yards for hours while a 
crew of typists would duplicate the shipping 
ticket information on the way bill form. 
The transcription, when completed, was sent 
with the shipment as delivery instructions 
while the original shipping ticket was filed 
in the office as a necessary record. The 
problem was solved by microfilming the 
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original shipping tickets after a way bill 
number has been stamped on them. The 
original shipping tickets are sent with the 
goods, and the microfilms are retained as 
the office records. Under the new system 
a train enters the yard; the tickets are con- 
veyed through pneumatic tubes to the micro- 
filming equipment; a clerk feeds them into 
the camera at the rate of about sixty per 
minute, and the operation is completed. 
Savings in time and accuracy are tremen- 
dous. 

Department stores illustrate another ac- 
counting operation in which microphotog- 
raphy eliminates much detailed transcription. 
Formerly, sales checks and similar posting 
media were sent to the billing department 
where bookkeepers typed the description 
of all articles purchased and posted the 
amounts involved on customers’ monthly 
statements. With high-speed microfilming 
units, the posting operation has been greatly 
simplified. The sales checks are micro- 
filmed currently and the originals released 
to the customer with a skeleton listing of 
the total amount. The customer may com- 
pare the original sales checks with the copies 
received at the time of purchase. The de- 
partment store, moreover, saves as much as 
a stated 50 per cent in billing costs, 60 per 
cent in machine equipment, 40 per cent in 
the number of customers’ complaints, and 
§0 per cent in overhead expenses attributable 
to customer complaints. 

Microfilming equipment has also played 
an important role in conjunction with the 
largest accounting procedure in the world, 
namely, that of the Social Security Board 
in Baltimore. The federal old age insur- 
ance division has microfilmed its entire 
file of 52,500,000 SS-5 forms, or social se- 
curity application for account number cards. 
In its original form, the file occupied many 
thousands of square feet of floor space. 
The cards were microfilmed on 16 mm. film 
and the entire file is now stored in film form 
in approximately 35 filing cabinets of stand- 
ard size, occupying about one-hundredth of 
the space required to house the originals. 
Incidentally, two film copies were made 
simultaneously, one file being preserved in 
the National Archives in Washington. Given 
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a social security number, a clerk can ex- 
hibit the microfilm of the original on the 
screen of a film reader in a maximum of 
sixty seconds. 

In a different field, the United States 
Codification Board was instructed to pre- 
pare a compilation of the administrative law 
comprising the rules and regulations of 
the departments, independent agencies, and 
bureaus of the federal government. Each 
agency was requested to furnish three copies 
of its material. The whole amounted to 
about 60,000 pages. It was originally 
planned for the board to act on one copy, 
and. the inevitable alterations, corrections, 
and annotations would be manually trans- 
ferred to the two remaining copies, of which 
one would be sent to the Government Print- 
ing Office and the other would be used for 
proof reading. The original would be care- 
fully preserved in the National Archives as 
the security copy. It was soon found that 
the transfer of all notations on the original 
to the two copies would occupy a large force 
of clerical workers for several months. Even 
with the most careful proof reading, errors 
would be inevitable. Neither time nor funds 
were available and microphotography was 
drafted into service. The original was 
filmed and sent to the printer while the 
microfilm served in a dual capacity as the 
security copy and, in conjunction with an 
uncorrected file, for proof reading. The ex- 
periment was entirely successful and about 
half of the fifty-two titles are now in print. 
Microphotography permitted an estimated 
saving of four months in time and about 
$15,000 in money. 

Among other fields in which microfilming 
has proved expedient may be mentioned the 
copying of the voluminous hearings on the 
National Recovery Act and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, county records, hospital 
case records, current income tax returns, 
and tear sheets in advertising agencies. 
Professional fields have also demonstrated 
the utility of microfilm in employing it for 
the preservation of laboratory records, en- 
gineering drawings, etc. 

Obviously, as in library administration, 
microphotography is destined to play an in- 
creasingly prominent role in solving the 
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problems of publication, preservation, and re- 
duction in storage space which confront the 
custodians of all types of records. 

* ok 


“But Should We Do That?” was the 
title of the second address by Jean K. Tay- 
lor, Queens Borough Public Library. 


Muss TAytor’s ADDRESS 


This question, “But should we do that?” 
has come up many times, in many different 
ways, on points which are fundamental in 
our everyday decisions and which involve, no 
matter how trivial, a challenge in judgment. 

Carleton B. Joeckel in the introduction to 
his book, Current Problems in Library Ad- 
ministration, says: “Most problems in li- 
brary administration are perennial in their 
nature; they vary from time to time in 
emphasis, but many of the general principles 
which underlie their solution remain more 
or less constant.” 

It seems to me that it is a good time 
to take stock of ourselves, to consider what 
our position as business and technology and 
reference librarians is in relation to the 
public library scheme. What have we ac- 
complished in the last twenty years, what 
should we look forward to, if not in the 
next twenty years, at least in the next five 
or ten years? Let us be practical and look 
facts in the face, determine what it is we 
want to do, what we can do, and how 
we are going to do it. 

Whether we are librarians in charge of 
a flourishing business branch with a top 
book budget of $8000 to $10,000 a year, 
or heads of large technology departments, 
or librarians in small public libraries with 
only a limited number of dollars to spend, 
there are groups of business men, of pro- 
fessional engineers, of tradesmen, and of 
labor whom we recognize as needing our 
special attention. 

When I started in on my first business 
and technology department job there were 
very few such services in the country. It 
was an unusual field except for the very 
large libraries. There was scarcely any 
literature on the subject, and unless you 
were near enough to visit personally such 
libraries as the Newark Business Branch 
to get information first hand, you were em- 
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barking on an uncharted sea if you under- 
took such a job. Now, according to the 
list published in Special Libraries, March 
1940, there are 41 well-established business 
and technology departments or branches in 
22 states. 

We also now have many excellent aids, 
Foremost in the organization and adminis- 
tration field is the new manual, Business 
and the Public Library, edited by Marian C. 
Manley and published by the Special Li- 
braries Association. Intended primarily for 
a large collection, it contains facts and sug- 
gestions pertinent to any library, large or 
small. The Technology Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association is getting out a 
similar manual. Recent library literature 
is increasingly cognizant of our special prob- 
lems, much of the material emanating from 
the work of this group and of the corre- 
sponding group in the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. For book selection, we have the 
Technical Book Review Index, the new 
Science Bookshelf magazine, as well as ex- 
cellent book reviews in much of the current 
literature. The library schools are including 
courses in special library work which gives 
the graduate of today a good head start in 
the field. 

It is not my intention to duplicate or 
review this material, but to dwell on some 
of the problems which confront the smaller 
library or the library hesitating on the 
brink of the development of a new separate 
business and technology department. 

We have just gone through ten disheart- 
ening and discouraging years of retrench- 
ment in book budgets, in staff, and in equip- 
ment, all in the face of the increasing 
demands for new books and more service. 
We are in the midst of a new terrible war 
which is bound to have repercussions on 
all neutral nations and which is almost sure 
to be followed by another devastating de- 
pression. An overburdened staff faces 
changes in school curricula which require 
more work on the part of the students at 
the libraries; women’s groups are becoming 
more alert to their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities and are continuing a_ heavy 
demand on the library. Wilhelm Munthe, 
in American Librarianship from a European 
Angle (pages 47-48), says that of our adult 
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library groups, 50 per cent are high school 
students, 21 per cent housewives, 6 per 
cent professionals, 24 per cent business, 
5 per cent clerks, 5 per cent skilled labor, 
5 per cent unskilled, the last amazingly low, 
he says. Can we, under existing circum- 
stances, change these percentages? Hesi- 
tating, with these facts behind us, we are 
confronted with the question, “But should 
we and can we do that?” The answer is, 
I believe, “We should, and we can.” 

There are more ways than one in which 
we can answer those questions, and not all 
of them, I hope, are old answers. Let us ask 
ourselves some of the questions and then 
this group can act as a sort of scientific 
laboratory to test and present solutions. 
Some of the answers will, I hope, seem 
simple and practical enough to apply to 
even the most modest budget. 


Simplified Methods for Building up Our 


Service 


1. Should we and can we cut down on 
help to the groups which now demand most 
of our time? Perhaps, it is possible. We 
can, as many have, stop spoon-feeding the 
students and teach them to do more of their 
own work. I have been shocked to see 
trained librarians in some very progressive 
libraries spending their time looking up and 
doing the work for students instead of di- 
recting their use of library tools and teach- 
ing them how to do it themselves. Students 
are surprisingly pleased when they find they 
can shift for themselves. It would be ideal 
if we could segregate them in some way. 
John Chancellor in his book, Helping Adults 
to Learn, says, “Excessive use of public 
library facilities by school students .. . is 
one of the most serious handicaps in way 


of ... a library becoming a neighborhood 
...center. Adults will not come to a reading 
room teeming with students.” Teach- 


ers and club women, too, sometimes enjoy 
the sense of mastery over Readers’ Guide 
and the card catalog. Even a few minutes 
saved in this way gives time for looking 
over the latest document list, the Technical 
Book Review Index, or the Special Libraries 
Association duplicate exchange list, for 
which time must usually be stolen from 
other tasks. 


2. Should we segregate a special book 
collection in business and technology? That, 
too, is possible, even for a small library. 
If we cannot have the ideal—a separate de- 
partment with a staff with special aptitudes 
for such work—then we can do the next 
best thing. We can take our business books 
from the 300’s and the 600’s, our science and 
technology books from the 500’s and the 
600’s and 700’s and give them a special place 
by themselves. It is practical and workable, 
as well as psychologically important to have 
these books together where reference as 
well as circulating books may be found side 
by side in a corner or in one end of a room 
which the men feel belongs to them. Some 
books will have to be kept locked up, of 
course, but what indexes and services there 
are can be set out conspicuously on a table 
where the men will prefer to use them 
themselves. Whether this collection is in 
charge of the reference librarian or under 
some other supervision depends on _ local 
conditions. 

It is much easier to speak from one’s 
own experiences, so I will give you two 
examples of how policies were established 
and carried out, in a small library and in a 
medium-sized library. Years ago I was in 
a town of about 35,000 which had a number 
of different types of unrelated industries. 
The library was without any technical or 
business books, or even a reference col- 
lection. The library had a stack which was 
converted into one long large room. Along 
one wall were placed the reference books. 
Across on the other side low alcoves were 
put in for circulating books, and the far 
end of the room was given over to the 
business and technology books and their 
related periodicals. We ruthlessly took 
books from their proper places in Mr. Dew- 
ey’s classification scheme and put them 
here where they would better serve their 
purpose. Now admittedly this was on a 
very small scale, but it worked. That part 
of the room was left pretty well alone for 
the men who used it. 

There was no money for expensive finan- 
cial services, or a large directory collection, 
but what could be done with careful book 
and document selection in relation to local 
industries was done, with gratifying recog- 
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nition from ‘the town’s business group. 

In Queens we have a different situation. 
We are one of three large libraries in a 
metropolitan district rich in library re- 
sources. Queens Borough is made up of 
a number of small towns so there are 
several business centers, the busiest of which 
is Jamaica where our central library is lo- 
.cated. We moved into the central building 
in 1930 with plans for a business department 
to be developed on the Cleveland plan. 
When it became evident that the depression- 
time budget would not permit any such 
ambitious project, retrenchment was neces- 
sary and it was decided to develop a business 
and technology division under the administra- 
tion of the central reference department. 

We started to order books in 1930 and in 
February 1932 we were given half of a room 
on the first floor, shared with the Long 
Island and genealogy collection, with a 
staff of two people. We, too, have never 
had money for expensive service or directory 
collections. We have made careful selection 
of some indispensable city and trade direc- 
tories; for financial services, we take 
Moody’s and the statistical section of Stand- 
ard Statistics and some of the better financial 
weeklies. We get all the bibliographies and 
indexes we can lay our hands on; and rely on 
government documents heavily—and the 
government bureaus are doing no mean 
service in the business and industrial fields. 
We now have three full-time trained as- 
sistants and the work has increased from 
a circulation of 10,080 in 1932 to 33,198 
in 1939. 

Many times we have been confronted 
with the question, “But should we do 
that?” We have not been sorry we an- 
swered it in the affirmative when we ques- 
tioned whether we should open up at all 
under depression conditions. I do not want 
to go into the involved problems of depart- 
mentation. At the A.L.A. conference in 
Chicago in 1933, Amy Winslow gave us an 
excellent paper on that subject from her 
experiences in the Enoch Pratt library—one 
of the best in the field. The subject 
is also well covered in Joeckel’s Current 
Issues in Library Administration and other 
library literature. But, you may be inter- 
ested in what we did. We chose the classes 
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and subjects which we wanted from the 
300’s, 500’s, and 600’s and took all the books 
in those subjects from the central circulation 
and the central reference department. Ex- 
cept for locked case books, we followed 
the example of the Providence Public Lj- 
brary. We put reference and circulating 
books together on the shelf. It really works, 

When we asked ourselves how we could 
get along without keeping up to date our 
expensive city directory collection bought 
with the initial funds, we answered by writ- 
ing the telephone company and asking them 
to send over all old directories as they re- 
ceived new ones or any duplicates. The 
man at the head of the department who 
telephoned us every time he had a bundle 
for us came up from Brooklyn one day to 
find out what use we made of them. He 
may have thought we dumped them in a 
corner of the basement, but when he saw 
them neatly labeled and arranged on open 
shelves he must have been satisfied for 
he has sent them ever since. 

The majority of the public has to pay 
taxes and the question, “Should we subscribe 
to tax services?” was a problem because 
some of our regular patrons were request- 
ing them. Could we get enough people to 
use them to pay for the sacrifices in other 
books? We sent out a questionnaire to a 
carefully compiled list of eight hundred 
leading business men, lawyers, and account- 
ants, asking them to check a post card. 
When we got only 40 replies back, most of 
which said the writers had access to their 
own, we decided not to subscribe to the 
tax services until we have plenty of money. 
It looks as if it will be a long time before 
we have to think about them again. 

Developing a trained and interested staff 
is one of our main concerns. In our library 
there are five divisions under the central 
reference administration—central reference, 
art and music division, periodical and docu- 
ment division, Long Island collection, and 
the business, science, and technology divi- 
sion. While there are some drawbacks to 
this administrative arrangement, it does per- 
mit a flexibility not possible with a separate 
administrative department. In staff meet- 
ings, we talk over mutual problems; we 
have an interchange of younger members of 
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the staff between the divisions so they learn 
the work and the collections of the other 
divisions. The head of each division is 
a member of the library Book Review Com- 
mittee and knows what books are going 
through for the entire system and what new 
book demands are coming from the public. 
Last year when we had a “Housewives 
Week” the business and technology depart- 
ment took a large part in it because of its 
consumers’ collection and house building and 
repairing material. While we sometimes 
think the administration expects too much by 
way of supplying our own substitutes during 
vacations and in emergencies, we find it quite 
a relief to know we do have librarians on 
the staff to whom the specialized work is not 
wholly terrifying, and who know what is in 
the other divisions. 

Dr. Munthe’s percentages may still apply 
to our circulating statistics for the library as 
a whole, and we do have a serious student 
problem. But, on a recent “Open House” 
day, when we were conducting a group of 
club women around the building, one woman 
said, “These rooms are full of men. Don’t 
you have any reading room for the women?” 

3. The third question which we can ask 
ourselves is what fields can we legitimately 
emphasize in making known our services? 

We are inclined, we librarians, to feel 
apologetic toward our collections and toward 
our work when we cannot develop as fully as 
our ideals would lead us. We need not do 
this. The mere provision of significant and 
worth while books is important. Let us 
devise means of letting our business groups 
know that we have vital information for 
them, that even if free, it is an expensive 
collection which they could not possibly as- 
semble themselves. Margery C. Quigley, in 
a talk on “Simplification of Library Pub- 
licity,” has made four points which we can 
emphasize and which I am going to repeat: 

1. The library is the only place where up- 
to-date information about the town, its peo- 
ple, history, government, and business is 
available. 

2. It is open twelve hours a day, when 
other agencies are closed. 

3. Its reference service is useful. The 
individual and personalized service which 
the library gives is a very significant and 


important feature in this age when group 
work is emphasized by other adult education 
agencies. 

4. Its collections—books, documents, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, pictures—form _back- 
ground and informational material not 
available anywhere else. 


The Field Outside Our Own Walls 


But, this is still not an end in itself. 
What are we to do when we have shown 
our patron the three or four books and the 
five or six magazine articles which we have, 
when we are sure that we have exhausted 
all possible sources in our own libraries and 
they are inadequate to solve a problem? 
So much stress has been put upon the neces- 
sity for quick and prompt action on the 
part of the librarian in answering business 
questions that we may forget that often it 
is Just as urgent to get the right answer, 
no matter how long it takes. It would not 
seem necessary at all to bring up this ques- 
tion if there were not many occasions when 
librarians have asked, “But should we do 
that?” Should we carry a question our- 
selves outside our own walls, or should it 
be up to the individual to do that? If we 
do, how should we do it?” 

So, without apology, I go over some of the 
points which we all know, but perhaps do 
sometimes lose track of. In taking re- 
sponsibility toward a problem which goes 
far beyond our own walls, and beyond the 
bounds of the ordinary interlibrary loan 
system, our course includes three methods 
of approach: 

1. Assembling a complete source collection 
in our own library, which includes indexes 
to periodicals and documents in the special- 
ized as well as general fields; basic bibliog- 
raphies; source indexes such as the S.L.A. 
Guides to Business Facts and Figures and 
the Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services, etc. They are as important for the 
small collection as for a large one because 
they are guides to material in print which 
can be obtained through other collections. 
There are still many libraries which do not 
subscribe to the Technical Book Review 
Digest, which do not get all the $.L.A. aids 
through an institutional membership, which 
have failed to make use of the very valuable 
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Vertical File Service, and the Bulletin of 
Bibliography. We are completely justified 
in using precious book funds for all the 
bibliographical aids we can get and we can 
save money for them by judicious use of 
free and inexpensive documents and pam- 
phlets which we find listed in these sources. 
Does the Technical Book Review Index 
* seem expensive? Select from it the few good 
titles you must have and then use it as a 
source in looking up questions; keep it on 
the open shelves and recommend it to the 
engineer or technician who comes in want- 
ing to know what’s new in his field. 

2. Second in this method of approach to 
the problem of going beyond our own walls 
is coordinating the special book service of 
the community. Can we not spend a little 
more time, even to the extent of neglecting 
some of the present routine jobs in finding 
out just what the community can offer? 
The answer to a business question may be 
in the files of your chamber of commerce, 
or in the city records, in the head of a leading 
business man, or of a chemical engineer of 
a local industry. If one is discreet, a public 
librarian is in an excellent position to get 
a list of some of the engineers of the town 
who may often be able and willing to 
answer questions posed by another engineer, 
perhaps even of a rival company. A chem- 
ist of one company several times gave me 
some technical information for the use of 
another company. This could not be done, 
of course, with anything in the nature of a 
company secret, but that is something which 
the discretion of the librarian will determine. 
We can also often discover private libraries 
which the owner will allow to be used for 
the unusual and serious research worker. 
Even a small town often has someone who 
has a hobby and has collected information 
on that hobby. I lived in a town of 2000 
inhabitants once where there was a man who 
knew considerable about oriental rugs. 

We cannot afford to duplicate anything 
which our own communities can offer us in 
some other form, and emphasis on this point 
may help to get money from the city fathers 
for needed material not otherwise avail- 
able. 

3. Our third method of approach to the 
problem of going outside our own library 
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is to have complete information about our 
affiliates. Should we write, or should we 
let our patron write, to a well-known but 
distant library when we should know where 
to write in our own district or section of the 
country? Dr. Charles C. Williamson in 
his last annual report takes up the growing 
seriousness of the situation in which the 
Columbia University Library is called on 
by people from all over the country for 
assistance on anything from the loan of a 
book to a long search on a serious research 
problem. These demands from persons not 
associated with the university in any way 
constitute, he says, such a serious prob- 
lem that it is becoming impractical to con- 
tinue to give full library privileges to any 
but members of the university. 

A small library in the east reports that an 
individual in the far west requested loans 
of books on a certain subject which his own 
library did not have. Should not his library 
have known where in its own district it 
should have written for more material? | 
have had such requests myself from towns 
far removed from New York State and I 
have wondered if we librarians do not let 
our patrons slide too easily out of our hands. 
It is my personal conviction that the library 
itself should carry a question beyond its 
walls. A librarian can state a question in 
clearer terms, can indicate sources already 
consulted, and can, generally, get an answer, 
something which individuals sometimes fail 
to do. 

It is important, then, that we become con- 
tinuously alert to those resources around 
us. We have in library literature itself a 
guide on how to do this. The manual for 
business libraries has a stimulating chapter 
on this subject. 

Joeckel and Carnovsky in 4 Metropolitan 
Library in Action proposed a new kind of 
“federal” plan for cooperation among exist- 
ing libraries. The underlying principle 
would be the pooling of library resources 
through interlibrary loan and circulating 
agreements, as well as some other forms of 
cooperative administration. 

This plan, suggested for the South Chi- 
cago area, might make a collection generally 
available to card holders of all libraries in 
the given region, charging for this service a 
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fixed price per volume lent. This is an 
idea which might be possible to carry out 
within any given regional district which 
has predetermined a policy of book purchase 
within selected subject fields. The new 
cheap postal rates, one of the few budget 
items to go down, is a real encouragement 
to take full advantage of regional resources. 

The manual on Business and the Public 
Library lists 21 business libraries in 14 
states; the March Special Libraries lists 41 
business and technology departments in 22 
states. While neither of these lists, I know, 
is complete, it does leave us with many states 
without specialized service in these fields. 
But, that does not mean that there are not 
libraries in these regions rich in special col- 
lections, and it is one of our responsibilities 
to know what and where they are and to find 
a cooperative way to make them available. 

The problems here discussed of service in 
the business and technology fields under 
existing conditions group themselves broadly 
under two headings: service within and 
service without our own walls. 

A. Simplified methods for building up 
our service within our walls, by: 

1. Simplifying routine work with other 
groups—particularly students; by helping 
them to help themselves, leaving us with a 
little more time for others 

2. Segregating a book collection of busi- 
ness and technology, even if on a very modest 
scale; choosing our books carefully and rely- 
ing heavily on documents and free material 

3. Simplifying publicity by stressing the 
significance and importance of our basic col- 
lection of books and documents, of our hours 
of opening, and of our individualized serv- 
ice 

B. Methods for going outside our own 
walls include: 

1. Assembling an adequate bibliography 
and source collection 

2. Coordinating the special book service of 
the community 

3. Having complete information about our 
regional affiliates and taking responsibility 
for using them 

What are we to do with these conclusions ? 
It is fairly simple to ask questions and to 
Say in conclusion, “This should be the an- 
swer.” But, we also ask: Where are these 


other libraries? What should we put into 
a basic bibliography collection? What docu- 
ments are we to select from the thousands at 
our disposal? What is the best way to ap- 
proach business groups? These are some of 
the specific things I should like this group 
to tell me. I want to see some of this in- 
formation, which you all have at your indi- 
vidual finger tips, assembled in print, in 
manuals which I can use as day-by-day 
handbooks on my desk. Would you con- 
sider it practical to appoint standing com- 
mittees with authority to confer with other 
groups, such as the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation groups, and to work on these four 
projects: 

1. A directory of special collections, some- 
thing like the Special Libraries Association 
directory, or the recent Survey of Special 
Collections in New Jersey, only covering our 
own subject fields 

2. Methods manual on public relations 
with business, professional, and labor groups 

3. Bibliography of bibliographies in the 
field of technology 

4. Selective list of documents and sources 
of information about documents for a basic 
collection of business and circulating ma- 
terial 

x ok Ok 

During the convention, members of the 
section served as consultants at the exhibit 
of business and technical books, a new fea- 
ture of the section’s activities. The collec- 
tion consisted of titles selected from those 
published since 1938 in the fields of business, 
business economics, science, and technology. 

Florence Waller, Seattle Public Library, 
Nellie Mignon Fisher, Library Association 
of Portland, Ore., and Paul S. Ballance, 
Rochester Public Library, made the selection 
of titles. Harrison A. von Urff, of the 
Engineering Societies Library of New York, 
made the arrangements with the New York 
publishers. Thomas R. Thomson, New 
York Public Library, acted as adviser and 
Genevieve Newel, Fenn College Library, 
as chairman. 

Copies of New Technical Books published 
by the New York Public Library, Business 
Books for Today and Markets to the South 
of Us, issues of the Business Information 
Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library 
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and Review of Iron and Steel Literature, 
1939, published by the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, were distributed at the booth. 
The shelving was furnished through the 
courtesy of the DeLuxe Metal Furniture 
Company of Warren, Pa. 


Orricers ELECTED 
The officers elected for the coming year 
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HE Catalog Section held three meet- 

ings: a general session, Large Li- 

braries Round Table in joint ses- 

sion with the A.L.A. Public Documents 

Committee, and a Small Libraries Round 
Table. ; 

Minnie A. Lewis, John Crerar Library, 

Chicago, chairman of the section, presided 


GENERAL 


The general session was held Friday 
afternoon, May 31, with approximately 350 
attending. The meeting was devoted to 
committee reports and business and to a 
consideration of the revised constitution sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Reorganization. 


SECRETARY- | REASURER’S REPORT 


The report was accepted as read. The 
section had a listed membership of 958 in 
July 1939. Since then 71 members have been 
withdrawn and 44 new members added 
making a total of 931 members. 


Receipts 
Carried over from 1938- 

Sea $ 784.23 
Membership dues 285.50 
Life membership dues .. _10.00 
Affiliation dues from re- 

gional groups ....... 15.08 
Interest on savings ac- 

TEL a kik in aire 2.00 
Settlement from A.L.A. 

on Catalogers’ and 

Classifiers’ Yearbooks 

No. 4 and No. § .... 233.00 


Total receipts 
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are as follows: Chairman, Thomas R, 
Thomson, New York Public Library; vice 
chairman, Dorothy Ware, Public Library, 
Minneapolis; secretary, Mrs. Mary R. Zelle, 
Public Library, St. Louis; and treasurer, 
Genevieve Newel, Fenn College Library, 
Cleveland. 


GENEVIEVE NEWEL, Secretary 


Section 


at the general session. Miss Lewis and 
Thomas P. Fleming, Medical Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, chair- 
man of the Public Documents Committee, 
presided jointly at the Large Libraries 
Round Table. Freda Silver, Public Library, 
Lima, Ohio, presided at the Small Libraries 
Round Table. 


SESSION 


Disbursements 


Officers’ and committees’ 


I cto c tka 4 22.17 
Express charges........ 6.28 
Subsidy to A.L.A. for 

Yearbook No.8 ..... 200.00 
Envelopes and _ postage 

for dues notices and 

Constitution ........ 57-44 
Mimeographing of dues 

notes and Constitution 67.55 
Clerical help for address- 

ing envelopes ........ 14.00 
Dues refunded ........ 1.00 
Total disbursements ............ $ 368.44 
Balance on hand, May 

le CE ae orate aid nai nt'e sm eee $ 961.37 


REGIONAL Groups AND Apvisory CoUNCIL 


The report of the Committee on Regional 
Groups was read by the chairman, Esther 
A. Smith, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor. It stated in part: 

“Twenty-six meetings have been reported, 
with two or more to be held in June. There 
has been a total attendance of 1500 or more. 
The average reported attendance was 65. 
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“The gathering of information on recent 
cataloging activities has been undertaken by 
the North Carolina group. In Philadelphia 
the group is forming a directory of all 
catalogers of the city and vicinity. The 
Maryland, Virginia, and District of Co- 
lumbia group has voted to compile lists of 
state author headings. The two California 
groups, Northern California and Los An- 
geles, are dividing this work between them. 
The Ohio Valley and Pacific Northwest 
groups have continued the work on their 
state headings. 

“The number of papers sent to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Regional Groups 
has been unusually small. Your committee 
urges that all groups send copies of their 
papers to the chairman, that they may be 
submitted to the Publications Committee.” 

Reporting on the Advisory Council break- 
fast, held May 29, at which she presided, 
Miss Smith stated that of the 25 present, 13 
were representatives from regional groups. 
Brief reports were given by these delegates. 
Greetings were given by Minnie A. Lewis 
and brief talks by Arnold H. Trotier, chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification; Rudolph H. Gijelsness, 
chairman of the A.L.A. Catalog Code Revi- 
sion Committee; John R. Russell, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Cooperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee; Bertha M. Schneider, chairman of 
the Catalog Section Committee on Reorgani- 
zation; and Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings, hon- 
orary member and first chairman of the 
Committee on Regional Groups. 


Supyect HEADINGS 


Dorothy E. Cook, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City, chairman of the 
Committee on Subject Headings, reported 
in part as follows: 

“The year began cheerfully with a list of 
suggested subject headings sent to the vari- 
ous committee members and those approved 
printed in the October Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. The interest in this method of listing 
new subject headings then died and after 
October not enough lists were received to 
continue the work. 

“The future of this committee is uncer- 
tain. Possibilities for its continuance are: 
(1) as a clearing committee for questions 
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and the listing of the new headings approved 
by the Library of Congress; or (2) as an 
advisory committee only which might help 
new catalogers by answering some of their 
individual questions and aiding them to 
determine correct forms and correct sub- 
divisions for their size of library—an in- 
dividual service. 

“Therefore we ask the section to discharge 
this committee and to discuss fully the matter 
of its further work before appointing a new 
committee.” 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 


UNIFORMITY OF ENTRY IN THE New Epr- 
TION OF “UNION List oF SERIALS” 
wITtH L.C. Form 


In the absence of Grace P. Fuller, Yale 
University Library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee from the A.L.A. Catalog Section to 
Confer with the Committee on the U.L.O.S. 
to Insure Uniformity of Entry with the 
Library of Congress Practice, the report 
was given by the secretary. It read in 
part: 

“At the time this committee was appointed 
it was not known that the editorial work on 
the revision of the Union List of Serials 
would be carried on under the roof of the 
Library of Congress, and it seemed then that 
there might be ample opportunity for a com- 
mittee from the Catalog Section to be help- 
ful in making the forms of entry in the 
Union List conform to those of the Library 
of Congress cards. Harriet Wheeler Pier- 
son of the committee has been at hand when- 
ever there was need for advice on form of 
entry. Certainly the discontinuance of this 
committee as a committee would not deprive 
the Union List of the help she must continue 
to give. To this year’s chairman of the 
committee, then, it appears to be unneces- 
sary to continue a committee on form of 
entry in the Union List.” 

The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee was discharged. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The report of the Publications Commit- 
tee, Della J. Sisler, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley, chair- 
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man, was made by David J. Haykin, Library 
of Congress. It read in part: 

“The present plan of the Publications 
Committee is to issue the ninth Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook as soon after the 
Cincinnati conference as possible. This vol- 
ume will contain papers read before the 
conference as well as important papers sub- 
mitted to the committee during the year and 
other papers now in preparation. 

“The committee would like an expression 
of opinion from the officers and other mem- 
bers of the section as to the advisability of 
printing the ninth Yearbook in a cheaper 
form, by the offset process, if we find pro- 
duction by that method will reduce the cost 
to a considerable extent. We believe that 
it would be possible to increase the sales of 
the Yearbook by offering the volume for 
about $1.50. 

“After the San Francisco conference, the 
Publications Committee of 1938-39 brought 
to completion the eighth Yearbook.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON “CATALOGERS’ AND 
CLASSIFIERS’ YEARBOOK” 


A report on a questionnaire sent to all 
Catalog Section members was made by the 
secretary. About 385 replies were received. 
Due to the form of some of the replies and 
to a lack of time to tabulate them, exact 
figures could not be given, but the trend 
of the replies was as follows: 

To the question, “Do you favor an annual 
or biennial Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Y ear- 
book?” the majority replied that they pre- 
ferred an annual. To the question, “How 
much are you willing to pay annually or 
biennially?” many gave no answer but those 
who answered this question were willing to 
pay from $1 to $3 annually; from $1 to $5 
biennially. To the question, “Should it be 
popular in character or continue as a schol- 
arly publication?” the majority agreed that 
it should be scholarly. A few indicated that 
a combination was desirable. 

The majority answered “no” to the ques- 
tion, “Would you prefer a Catalog Division 
News Bulletin to be sent out from the office 
of the secretary-treasurer?” Some who an- 
swered this question in the affirmative also 
answered the first question affirmatively. It 
was not clear to the secretary whether this 
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meant that they prefer the news bulletin 
or that they are in favor of a news bulletin 
in addition to the Yearbook. Some clearly 
stated that they would like a news bulletin 
in addition to, but not in place of, the Year- 
book. The majority of those who favored a 
news bulletin indicated that they preferred 
to have the scholarly articles published in 
existing library periodicals rather than as 
monographs. To the question, “Would you 
prefer the Catalog Division News Bulletin 
or Yearbook in place of the 4.L.4. Hana- 
book or Proceedings?” the majority an- 
swered “no.” 

The returns will be handed over to the 
Publications Committee for their study and 
consideration. 


A.L.A. COMMITTEES 


As has been customary for many years, 
reports were presented by those A.L.A. com- 
mittees whose work is closely related to the 
interests of members of the Catalog Section. 
These were the A.L.A. Filing Code Sub- 
committee, Sophie K. Hiss, Public Library, 
Cleveland, chairman; the A.L.A. Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, Rudolph H. 
Gijelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chair- 
man; the A.L.A. Cataloging and Classifica- 


tion Committee, Arnold H. _ Trotier, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
chairman; and the A.L.A. Cooperative 
Cataloging Committee, John R. Russell, 


University of Rochester Library, Rochester, 
N.Y., chairman. 

The Filing Code Subcommittee reported 
that a revised draft of the filing code was 
sent to some fifty catalogers and library 
school instructors for their comments in 
March. As soon as the final editing can be 
completed it will be sent to the A.L.A. Edi- 
torial Committee. In the matter of alterna- 
tive rules only a few important alternatives 
were given in the main body of the code. 
Others will be mentioned in the appendix. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee 
reports that its work this year has consisted 
largely of editing and revising the working 
drafts in the light of criticisms and sugges- 
tions received and of arranging the code for 
publication. One of the larger units of 
the code to be put into final form this 
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year is that relating to religious material. 

The code is now nearly ready for publica- 
tion. A preliminary edition, in a limited 
number of copies, will be issued in the fall. 

The limitations and the tentative char- 
acter of the preliminary edition were pointed 
out. Specialized materials are not dealt 
with as fully as might be wished. Special 
manuals are probably needed for the treat- 
ment of specialized materials. The rules 
are not to be followed indiscriminately. 
Some materials in a library can be handled 
more expeditiously under a simpler form of 
cataloging. It was recommended that the 
section devote some time at its next meeting 
to a consideration of this general problem 
and other questions which the code may 
raise. 

The Cataloging and Classification Com- 
mittee reported that “Notes Used on Cata- 
log Cards,” by Olive Swain, University of 
Washington, has been‘approved for publica- 
tion. It was also announced that a com- 
mittee of the Music Library Association is 
preparing a “Code for Cataloging Music;” 
Robert A. Miller, University of Nebraska, a 
“Manual for the Finding of Cataloging 
Costs;” and that C. K. Jones of the Library 
of Congress had assumed responsibility for 
the writing of a manual on the Library of 
Congress Classification. The plan for a 
comparative study of catalogs in large Eng- 
lish and American libraries has had to be 
postponed on account of the war. 

The Cooperative Cataloging Committee 
reported that copy was received for 3949 
titles of which 1710 were monographs in 
series, 1612 were foreign books, and 627 
were entries for the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog. One library was added to 
the list of cooperating libraries, making a 
total of 50 cooperating libraries. The analy- 
sis of 16 additional series was undertaken 
by the committee. 

The General Education Board which has 
financed this committee has extended its 
grant for two more years, or until Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. The funds, however, will be 
exhausted probably by July 1, 1941, and the 
committee has been studying card distribu- 
tion and cooperative cataloging at the Li- 
brary of Congress, in order to aid in the 
solution of this problem. 
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Upon Mr. Russell’s recommendation the 
secretary was instructed to write a letter to 
the librarian of Congress stating the values 
of cooperative cataloging and urging the 
continuance of the work of the Cooperative 
Cataloging Committee. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. Clara Newth de Villa, State Library, 
Albany, N.Y., chairman; Margaret Currier, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and Isabella K. Rhodes, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York City, was accepted and the officers 
named at the end of this report were unani- 
mously elected. 


REORGANIZATION 


Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Library, Columbus, chairman of the 
Committee to Consider A.L.A. Reorganiza- 
tion in so far as it affects the Catalog Sec- 
tion, presented a revised draft of the tenta- 
tive Constitution which was mailed out to 
Catalog Section members on April 27. In 
the revised draft the name Catalog Division 
was changed to Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. 

The most important changes which were 
adopted as recommended by the committee 
or by Catalog Section members from the 
floor are as follows: 

Article VIII, Section 1, was amended to 
read: “There shall be one representative 
from the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
cation on the A.L.A. Council for the first 
50 members, and an additional one for each 
additional 250 members, representatives to 
serve for four years. The secretary-treas- 
urer shall report to the Nominating Com- 
mittee the number of representatives on the 
A.L.A. Council needed to maintain the sec- 
tion’s quota.” Section 2 was amended to 
read: “The vice president of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification shall by virtue 
of his election as vice president be elected to 
Council. The first year after election the 
president shall assume the 3-year term and 
the vice president, the 4-year term and the 
others shall determine their term by lot.” 

Article II, Section 1 (term of office) of 
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the by-laws was amended to read: “(a) The 
president shall serve for one conference year. 
(b) The vice president shall serve for 
one conference year and shall assume the 
office of president at the expiration of his 
term as vice president. During his year as 
vice president, and during his year as presi- 
dent and for two years afterwards he shall 
serve as representative on the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil. (d) All officers shall serve until the 
adjournment of the meeting at which their 
successors are chosen. The year as used in 
this section shall be the A.L.A. conference 
year as defined in Article I, Section 7b of 
the A.L.A. by-laws.” Section 2c, fifth para- 
graph was amended to read: “The amount 
of compensation of the secretary-treasurer 
(executive officer) shall be determined by 
the board of directors and shall be not less 
than $15 per month.” 

An Auditing Committee was added to 
Article IV, Section 1, of the by-laws. 

Article V, Section 1 (dues), paragraph 
“g” was relettered “h” and amended to 
read: “Institutional members specifying a 
desire to affiliate with the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification shall have an allot- 
ment of 20 per cent of their dues paid into 
the treasury of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification.” A new paragraph 
designated “g” was added as follows: “A 
contributor to life membership in A.L.A. 
before July 1, 1940, may become a life mem- 
ber of the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
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fication by the payment of $10 to the diyj. 
sion or an annual member by payment of 
dues as specified by the board of directors, 
Those holding life membership in the A.L.A. 
and the Catalog Section before 1940 auto- 
matically become life members of the Diyi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification.” 

The Constitution and by-laws as amended 
were adopted by the Catalog Section. 

Lucile Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Lj. 
brary, Baltimore, moved that the present 
Reorganization Committee, composed of 
Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State University 
Library, Columbus, chairman; Ottilia C. 
Anderson, University of California Library, 
Berkeley; Bertha Bassam, Library School, 
Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario; Arthur B. 
Berthold, Union Library Catalogue of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area; and M. 
Ruth MacDonald, Public Library, Detroit, 
together with the retiring chairman, Minnie 
A. Lewis, and the retiring secretary-treas- 
urer, Evelyn Hensel, continue as a tem- 
porary board of directors. 
seconded and carried. 

Anna M. Monrad announced that Julia 
Pettee, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rules for Religious Headings, has completed 
work on “Catholic and Eastern Churches 
with Notes on the Protestant Churches; 
a Handbook for Catalogers.” The manu- 
script will probably be published by the 
A.L.A. 


The motion was 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Large Libraries Round Table met 
jointly with the Public Documents Commit- 
tee, Tuesday afternoon, May 28, with ap- 
proximately four hundred attending. 

The first paper, “What Reference Li- 
brarians Expect from a Catalog Department 
in Matters Pertaining to Documents,” was 
presented by Harold G. Russell, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 


Mr. Russev_it’s CoMMENTS* 


While documents have played an impor- 
tant part in the past they have never been 
so important or so numerous as during the 


*Mr. Russell’s paper will be published in full 
in Public Documents, 1940. 





past few years. In addition to printed ma- 
terial there is a host of “processed material” 
which plays a far greater part than its in- 
significant format would seem to warrant. 
It is wanted urgently and quickly. 

To meet new conditions, there has been 
a trend toward centralized document col- 
lections which can be utilized in many re- 
spects with the aid of document indexes and 
without a multitude of cards in the public 
catalog. Such collections are not a new 
thing, but they are finding their way into an 
increasing number of libraries. Centralized 
document collections are usually adminis- 
tered as a separate collection, classified ac- 
cording to the Superintendent of Documents 
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classification with their own checking rec- 
ords, and approached through the document 
indexes. 

There will, however, be a need for cards 
in the catalog for three distinct purposes. 
First, cards will be needed to record dupli- 
cate document material shelved in the regu- 
lar stacks; second, to record important 
material available only in the document 
collection; third, to point out to the user of 
the catalog the fact that unspecified publi- 
cations of a certain government office are 
to be found in the documents collection. 

To record material found only in the 
documents collection involves using the Su- 
perintendent of Documents number on the 
catalog card, but there seems to be no ob- 
jection to this. If this is likely to prove 
troublesome to pages, perhaps using a rub- 
ber stamp, “Documents Collection,” above 
the number would solve the problem. 

In regard to the cataloging of duplicates 
for the regular stacks the objection may be 
raised that there seems to be little economy 
in a system which still requires regular cata- 
loging but it may be pointed out that there is 
a vast amount of material which need 
never be cataloged. The time thus saved 
might well be used to bring out fully in the 
catalog material which everyone will need. 

The sympathetic cooperation of catalogers 
is required in two directions. First, there 
is a need for general reference cards under 
each department, bureau, and office which 
will contain a statement: “Publications 
(also) shelved in the documents collection.” 
Second, there is a need for subject reference 
cards. They may read: “Additional ma- 
terial on this subject may be found in the 
documents collection.” A general notice 
above the card catalog, calling attention to 
the resources of the card catalog, is sug- 
gested as an alternative to subject refer- 
ences. 

Help is also needed from catalogers in 
the matter of headings. When, for example, 
the Census Office became the Bureau of the 
Census and the number of the census was 
removed from the heading to the title, utter 
confusion was avoided only by makeshifts 
which varied from library to library. Such 
“topsy turvydom” is not, of course, the 
fault of the catalogers for they have suf- 
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fered with the rest of us. But is there not 
some way that such vagaries of government 
offices could be forestalled? It would seem 
that a study of the situation might reveal-a 
solution to the problem. 

Filing under names of government divi- 
sions presents another problem. Is it neces- 
sary to file word by word taking into 
consideration each adjective and even the 
articles? German trade bibliography dis- 
regards articles and prepositions. Inversion 
of entries so that the key word will stand first 
is also advocated by some. It may be that 
neither suggestion would work out well in a 
card catalog but they are submitted for 
consideration. 

Better document indexes with a cumula- 
tive feature are needed if they are to be 
used as a substitute for exhaustive analysis 
in the card catalog. A campaign for 
better documents is also needed with 
which catalogers can help. 

Four directions in which the documents 
librarians desire the assistance of 
their colleagues in the catalog  de- 
partment are: (1) recognition of the 
documents collection as an administra- 
tive unit in order that certain portions may 
be more generally utilized, as in the case 
with periodicals, by means of indexes; (2) 
reference cards in the catalog under the 
names of governmental divisions, and possi- 
bly from the subject side; (3) something 
like reform in the matter of headings and in 
the arrangement of cards; and (4) support 
in a campaign to secure more adequate in- 
dexes. 


Miss VIvIAN’s Discussion 


Marjorie Vivian, Michigan State College 
Library, East Lansing, discussed Mr. Rus- 
sell’s paper. Miss Vivian is of the opinion 
that reliance on document indexes is in 
keeping with present-day discussions on the 
use of bibliographies to reduce the number 
of entries in the catalog. Though many 
libraries favor cataloging documents quite 
completely the time may come when catalog- 
ing activities will have to be revised because 
of the size and complexity of the catalog and 
the high cost of cataloging. Miss Vivian 
considers a certain amount of cataloging 
inevitable. In small libraries where exten- 
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sive duplication is unnecessary or impossi- 
ble, important publications could be removed 
from the documents collection and shelved 
with the regular collection with “dummies” 
inserted in the document collection. 

General author and subject references 
would probably provide the necessary link 
between the catalog and the documents col- 
lection. Subject references present the chief 
difficulties. There would need to be close 
cooperation between the department respon- 
sible for documents and the catalog depart- 
ment in order that the catalog department 
be kept informed of current needs. 
Before adopting any expensive and com- 
plicated plan for adding large numbers of 
references to the catalog, Miss Vivian 
added, we should give thought to the possi- 
bility of a more personalized service at the 
catalog and supplement it with a _ well- 
developed and continuous plan of publicity 
for our documents. 

In the matter of filing government author 
headings Miss Vivian suggests a strict alpha- 
betical arrangement with references from 
the key word. In regard to census pub- 
lications, she suggests adding the numeral 
and date to the author heading for publica- 
tions covering only one particular census. 

Catalogers are willing to cooperate with 
reference librarians in matters relating to 
documents in every way possible, Miss 
Vivian assured Mr. Russell. 

x ok * 


A second paper, “What the Documents 
Cataloger Would Like to See Taught in 
Library Schools Concerning the Cataloging 
of Government Publications,” was presented 
by Mrs. Violet Abbott Cabeen, Columbia 


University Library.* 


As Mrs. CaABEEN SEEs IT 


This question may be answered in part 
by examining the special preparation which 
the documents cataloger wants from the li- 
brary school graduates who come to him 
as interns and junior catalogers. In order 
to ascertain whether it is reasonable to ex- 
pect such preparation, it is necessary to con- 
sider the methods which library schools have 


*Mrs. Cabeen’s paper will be printed in full in 
the forthcoming Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 


book, No. 9 
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adopted and the problems encountered jn 
presenting the subject. 

The minimum preparation essential for 
the adequate cataloging of documents should 
include a knowledge of the essentials of gov- 
ernment organization, a realization of the 
fact that public documents take their place 
naturally in the accepted categories of 
printed material, a familiarity with the 
theory and practice of determining govern- 
ment author entries, and the ability to relate 
the knowledge of the forms and functions 
of public documents to that learned concern- 
ing the assigning of classifications and sub- 
ject headings. 

The difference in the objectives of the 
teacher of cataloging and the cataloger is 
one of emphasis and point of view. What 
may comprise the entire work of the cata- 
loger is but one division of a course in 
which a teacher must prepare students in a 
general way to do all kinds of cataloging. 
The cataloger must take all work as it 
comes to him and must make quick decisions, 
whereas the teacher in presenting her course 
proceeds from the simple to the complex 
and creates the situations which illustrate 
the principles involved. The teacher checks 
on the effectiveness of her teaching by the 
results which come back from her class and 
unless the performance is very poor, passes 
on to the next lesson, whereas the senior 
cataloger is working to achieve perfect 
cataloging of a specific piece of material. 

In April 1940, the speaker sent out a 
questionnaire to the cataloging teachers in 
all the accredited schools in the United 
States and Canada. Thirty teachers in 
twenty-five institutions replied. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to study the 
teaching approach to document cataloging, 
regardless of the size of the school or the 
nature of the library work for which it pre- 
pares its students. The questions were 
framed to secure data on the number of 
lessons taught, the unit value of the sub- 
ject in the course, the relation to the teach- 
ing of similar forms, and the possibilities 
and value of coordination with other parts 
of the library school curriculum. 

The replies indicated that the subject of 
document cataloging has a recognized place 
in the cataloging courses, either as a separate 
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unit of instruction or in cataloging courses 
based on form. Whatever the students 
learn about documents in reference or docu- 
ments courses is an asset to the teaching of 
cataloging, but curriculums are not so ar- 
ranged that teachers of cataloging can derive 
the greatest possible benefit from these 
courses. The importance of keeping catalog- 
ing practice collections up to date by the 
acquisition of current materials illustrating 
changes in government organization or of 
maintaining a completely cataloged sample 
collection of government publications is not 
recognized by cataloging teachers. Teach- 
ers of cataloging are divided in their opinion 
as to the value of assembling a collection of 
L.C. cards illustrating rules of government 
entry and notes. The major difficulties en- 
countered by teachers seem to be lack of 
time for adequate treatment of the subject, 
the students’ lack of orientation in the sub- 
ject of government, and bibliographic com- 
plexities of the documents themselves. 

The following recommendations are 
made: (1) Cataloging of documents 
should be taught by form rather than as a 
separate group. (2) The cataloging practice 
collection should be kept up to date by the 
acquisition of recently published documents. 
The use of the current federal documents in 
conjunction with the U. S. Government 
Manual would offer examples of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in establishing govern- 
ment author entries. (3) Completely 
cataloged laboratory collections should be 
maintained to illustrate customary treatment 
of documents. (4) Certain specific aids 
should be devised for students to take with 
them when they leave, such as a collection of 
L.C. cards illustrating government document 
entry and notes used on L.C. cards. (5) 
Schools which offer courses devoted ex- 
clusively to government documents should 
so arrange these courses that teachers of 


cataloging will realize the maximum benefit 
from them. 


Miss Bonp’s Discussion 
Mrs. Cabeen’s paper was discussed by 
Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. Miss Bond was in sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Cabeen’s recommendations 
and pointed out that while library school 
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curriculums are crowded, they might be 
adjusted to allot more time to document 
cataloging. Many library school students 
do not expect to become catalogers and 
therefore would not as students appreciate 
such specialized training, the value of which 
they would, however, recognize when in 
their first positions. She urged that senior 
catalogers be as sympathetic as possible with 
the junior catalogers. 
* * * 


In the absence of the chairman, Lucy B. 
Foote, Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana 
State University, the report of the Catalog 
Section Committee on State Author Head- 
ings was read by James B. Childs, Library 


.of Congress. 


State AuTHoR HEApING Lists* 


In January 1939 in response to the stead- 
ily increasing interest in the field of state 
author headings, Jens Nyholm, then chair- 
man of the Catalog Section, appointed a 
Committee on State Author Headings. 
The purpose of this committee was to recom- 
mend some uniformity of procedure and to 
assist in the initial steps of organizing such 
projects. It was to be merely an advisory 
committee. 

One of the first acts of the 1939 commit- 
tee was to set up tentative standards of 
inclusion, form, and arrangement to be pre- 
sented in its report to the Catalog Section at 
the A.L.A. conference in San Francisco. 
Since there was not time for a discussion 
of this committee’s report at this meeting, it 
was decided to obtain a consensus from a 
more or less selected group of catalogers, 
documents librarians, and teachers. One 
hundred and twelve circulars were sent out, 
ninety-six of which were returned. 

In conformance with the wishes of this 
group as indicated by their replies to the 
circular, the committee herewith presents 
for consideration by the Catalog Section the 
following standards for a state author head- 
ing list: 

1. The list should include all known state 
executive departments, commissions, etc., 
past and present; also colonial agencies, ter- 

* Abridged. This Paper will be published in full 


in the forthcoming Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 
book, No. 9. 
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ritorial agencies, and state-supported col- 
leges and universities. 

2. With the entries there should be in- 
corporated histories of agencies, showing 
dates of establishment and abolition, mergers, 
and change of title. 

3. Statutes, constitutional provisions, or 
executive orders authorizing such establish- 
ment, change of title, abolition, or merger 
should be cited. 

4. Entries should be made under the 
“smallest feasible units,” i.e., Indiana. Bu- 
reau of mines and mining. 

5. Entries should be arranged in one 
alphabet in direct form with an index or a 
finding list under key words. 

Many points worthy of discussion were 
raised by those dissenting from the majority. 
The questions were raised as to whether or 
not the inclusion of colonial and territorial 
agencies would delay publication of such 
lists, whether or not language complications 
in the colonial backgrounds of such states as 
Texas, Florida, and Louisiana might require 
expert knowledge of these languages, and 
whether or not such agencies might be con- 
sidered a separate problem. 

Among those who objected to including 
state-supported colleges and _ universities, 
some felt they were worthy of separate 
treatment, some considered they were easily 
located in the Union List of Serials, and 
some were in doubt as to their official status. 

Some confusion seemed to exist in regard 
to the form of entry due to the lack of a 
definition of the term “smallest feasible 
unit.” There is a real need of a specific 
definition of this term before Part 4 of the 
standard as stated above is accepted. The 
smallest feasible unit was regarded by the 
group as the most practical form because: 
(a) it represents L.C. practice; (b) the 
smaller unit is usually the one mentioned 
in requesting information; (c) the larger 
unit is not always named in the document in 
hand. Among those dissenting some felt that 
the complete and direct form as found in 
the law would be preferable. Some felt 
that the complete name should be stated 
somewhere in the list with reference from 
the larger to the smaller. Some felt that 
continuity of entry would be more nearly 
maintained under the direct form since the 
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smaller units are more subject to change. 
As to the arrangement of such a list those 
favoring direct alphabetic arrangement 
pointed out that some headings cannot be 
successfully inverted, that the choice of the 
key word might vary from library to library, 
and that the key word is not always a satis. 
factory index to the real character of the 
work done by an agency. Those favoring 
inverted headings pointed out that the U. §. 
Document Catalogue is arranged this way, 
that key words are easy to remember and 
have a subject value, and that key words do 
not change as often as the corporate name. 
An attempt was made by the committee to 
learn what groups or individuals are en- 
gaged in making lists of author headings, or 
check lists of state documents. The first at- 
tempt was made by library school students 
who compiled lists of state documents as 
masters’ theses. At least one library school 
is cooperating in the field of state author 
headings and a number of students have 
compiled lists of state author headings as 
term papers. The most significant efforts 
are being made by regional groups. 
Current lists now in progress are: 


1. Regional Groups 

Pacific Northwest. A Washington com- 
mittee, Lena L. Tucker, chairman, is com- 
piling a list of Washington entries. An 
Oregon committee headed by Mirpah G. 
Blair is compiling a similar list for Oregon. 

California. Two committees are coop- 
erating on a list of California state author 
headings. Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy is chair- 
man of the committee of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Regional Group and Sadie McMurry 
is chairman of the committee of the Los 
Angeles Regional Group. 

Ohio Valley Regional Group of Catalog- 
ers. An interest has been shown but so far 
nothing has been done other than the assem- 
bling of a nucleus of Ohio entries at Ohio 
State University Library. 

Philadelphia Regional Catalogers Group. 
The compilation of a list for Pennsylvania 
has been assumed by the Union Catalogue of 


Philadelphia. 


2. Individual Lists of State Documents 
In addition to those mentioned in the re- 
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cently published Manual on Use of State 
Publications, edited by Jerome K. Wilcox, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Stutsman, University of Ken- 
tucky Library, has compiled a list of 
Kentucky documents ; Ruth Whitlock is com- 
piling a list of Wisconsin state author head- 
ings as a thesis at Illinois; and Reba Turner, 
University of Alabama Library, is at work 
on a list of Alabama documents. 
* * * 

The discussion on this committee’s report 
was led by Florrinell Francis, School of Li- 
brary Science, Louisiana State University. 
In opening the discussion she stated that 


state author heading lists were designed as 
tools for catalogers and other staff members 
rather than as reference aids for the public. 
A list which contained histories of agencies 
would be a time saver in establishing entries. 
A lively discussion centering about the ad- 
visability of entering under the “smallest 
feasible unit” and about the arrangement of 
entries followed. 

Due to Miss Foote’s illness it was an- 
nounced that Lena L. Tucker would serve 
as acting chairman of the Committee on 
State Author Headings for the remainder of 
the committee year. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table met 
Monday afternoon, May 27. Approximacely 
175 were in attendance. The topic under 
discussion was “Taking Stock.” 

Miss Silver said that since the Committee 
on the Cost Accounting Study surveyed li- 
braries in communities with populations up 
to 150,000, the Catalog Section’s Small Li- 
braries Round Table this year included 
libraries in communities with a like popula- 
tion limit. 

The first paper was presented by F. Grace 
Walker, of the Public Library, Evansville, 
Ind. 

A CATALOGER’s Day* 


A cataloger’s day need never be dull. 
Cataloging is an exciting adventure in mat- 
ters of research, a challenging test in detec- 
tive acumen when one is expertly tracking 
down an elusive pseudonym, a game in solv- 
ing a puzzling and obscure entry. 

In Evansville, during and since the depres- 
sion, the catalog department has shrunk to a 
staff of two trained members and an 
accessions clerk, with one to four Work 
Projects Administration or National Youth 
Administration workers, but the work has 
proceeded with little or no interruption of 
regularity or speed in sending books through. 
Two new branches have been opened within 
the last four years. The new catalogs were 
made, all cards filed, cross references typed, 
guide cards and labels provided, and all 
given a final revision before the opening of 
the new branches. 

* Abridged. 


Our present method of typing union cata- 
log cards and of duplicating branch catalog 
cards has been adapted to our reduced staff. 
The official catalog card is made by the 
trained cataloger and from that card other 
cards are typed. 

Because of delays, sometimes caused by a 
delayed L.C. order, sometimes by the 
absence of W.P.A. typists, often by the rush 
of other work, the typing of cards was held 
up indefinitely, with the result that the book 
was not represented in the union catalog in 
any way. To furnish first aid to the circula- 
tion and reference departments, the catalog 
department now supplies a title card for 
each book requiring such a card. This card 
is sent down in each central library book, 
and is filed by the circulation department in 
the union catalog supplement drawer when 
the book is ready for circulation. For a 
branch book the union catalog title card is 
filed in the union catalog when the book is 
sent to the branch, in order to supply the 
information concerning books in the system 
and where they are to be found when the 
book is available for use. This service is a 
short cut and aids the inquiring public 
which usually remembers a title best of 
all. 

One of the special collections in the Evans- 
ville Public Library is the Mina Ravdin 
Memorial Judaica Collection of several 
hundred books covering all phases of Jewish 
history. A minute classification scheme was 
needed. The Cleveland Public Library had 


such a scheme developed for its own Jewish 
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collection and was most gracious in per- 
mitting the Evansville Public Library to use 
this classification. We adopted it and have 
further adapted it, as we have needed to 
provide numbers for the many and intricate 
subdivisions of Jewish ethics, liturgy, doc- 
trine, and history. The local rabbi and also 
the donor of the collection have been con- 
sulted, especially in questions of the inter- 
pretations of the Talmud, the Torah, the 
Midrash, and treatises on the codes of the 
law. As the collection is constantly grow- 
ing, the matter of classification is a never 
ending problem, and provides many a serious 
moment as the books are studied for subject 
matter prior to classifying, and later for 
subject headings. No cataloger can consider 
a day uninteresting that leads her into the 
cultural history of an heroic nation and 
introduces her to the foundations of a long 
enduring faith. 

W.P.A. and N.Y.A. helpers have been 
successfully trained to take over as much of 
the routine clerical work as possible in order 
to give the two catalogers the necessary time 
for the cataloging of an average of 1100 
books each month. W.P.A. and N.Y.A. 
assistance has also been used for special 
projects that required no special training yet 
demanded considerable time. 

The Evansville Public Library had a most 
unusual experience. It was discovered that 
great handfuls of cards were stolen from 
43 different drawers. As the thief was 
never found the problem of replacing these 
cards arose. Fortunately there was an 
oficial catalog in the catalog department. 
The tracings on each official catalog card 
for every entry which filed within the in- 
clusive letters of the missing sections were 
checked and cards were typed to replace the 
stolen cards. One year was needed to do 
this work and a total of 3999 cards was 
typed. The task developed into an F.E.R.A. 
and W.P.A. project. 

The experiences of the Evansville Public 
Library are similar to those of other li- 
braries. Cataloging calls for prompt action 
and good judgment. Much of a cataloger’s 
work is in an experimental or exploratory 
stage. Many questions present themselves. 
“To make of our catalogs workable tools, to 
simplify rules, to furnish understandable in- 


formation in the least confusing way—all 
these are some of the problems for our busy 
and active minds to ponder. Whether we 
launch forth onto unknown seas of knowl- 
edge, or devise a new system of filing, evolve 
simpler subject headings and subdivisions, or 
discover a way to make difficult things magi. 
cally easy for the catalog user, we can 
occupy ourselves with constructive projects, 
Monotony and inattention do not fit into 
the cataloger’s day. 


*x* * * 


A second paper, entitled “Cataloging 
Costs,” was read by Emma V. Baldwin, 
executive secretary, Committee for Study of 
Cost Accounting in Public Libraries, Mont- 
clair, N.J. The paper will be printed in 
Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, No. 9. 
This study was made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 


CATALOGING CosTs 


The first step in the recent analysis of 
costs was to limit the study to a group of 
libraries as nearly homogeneous as possible. 
Libraries in cities having populations ranging 
from 25,000 to 150,000 with annual appro- 
priations of not less than 50 cents per 
capita were included. Every assistant in the 
thirty-seven libraries which participated kept 
a record of the distribution of her time each 
day for four months. Work sheets were 
provided to facilitate the keeping of the 
record. 

The cataloging process was broken 
down into the following: accessioning and 
shelf-listing; classification; assigning subject 
headings; cataloging—(a) making master 
cards, (b) making secondary cards; order- 
ing and adapting L.C. or other printed cards; 
filing cards in catalogs; revision of typing 
and filing; and preparation for the 
shelves. 

Time spent classifying and assigning 
subject headings to pamphlets and on re- 
cataloging was recorded separately so that 
the report under acquisition and cataloging 
of books was strictly limited to new acces- 
sions and included new titles, duplicates, and 
replacements. 

While the adoption of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Cede, the use of published lists of subject 
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headings, and of Library of Congress cards 
has brought about considerable uniformity 
in the cataloging process, “rugged individual- 
ism” still obtains to a large degree. 

The findings of cataloging performance in 
this study represent the work of assistants 
of varying degrees of skill and_ speed. 
Neither the books nor the persons handling 
them were especially selected for the study. 
“The only standard of measurement of an 
effort which can be used successfully as a 
gauge of performance is a rate of speed 
which can be maintained day by day over a 
protracted period of time and one which 
makes due allowance for those interruptions 
and impositions which constitute the normal 
conditions of work in a catalog department. 

In this study, the longest time reported as 
the average time taken to catalog a new title 
was 81.8 minutes, the shortest, 13 minutes 
with the average, 49 minutes and an average 
cost of 54 cents. “These figures represent 
what may be termed “cataloging process 
proper.” If to these figures are added the 
time required for accessioning, shelf-listing, 
and preparation for the shelves, the longest 
average time is 124 minutes and the cost 
$1.25; the shortest average time 26.5 
minutes and the cost 28 cents; with 
the average time 68 minutes and average 
cost 70.1 cents. 

From this study, data are available for 
ranking the libraries according to unit costs 
and unit time, but not for ranking them on 
the basis of satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
performance, as Robert A. Miller of the 
University of Nebraska recommends. Miss 
Baldwin does not think it likely any plan of 
state or national supervision of libraries in 
such detail as such an appraisal would imply 
will develop for many years to come but that 
even so the quest for satisfactory measuring 
rods is not entirely hopeless. The present 
study has at least this advantage over some 
of the earlier ones in that the process of 
cataloging is so broken down into its suc- 
cessive operations that it is possible to tell 
more definitely now than it was in the 1914 
test, for example, just where the difference 
in time spent by various libraries occurred. 
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Standards are necessary by which a library 
may judge the efficiency of its performance. 
A library which finds its performance at 
variance from the standard will want to 
review its procedure to determine if the 
variation is justifiable. 

Standards of performance in cataloging by 
reason of the variations in the material 
handled can only represent a degree of skill 
or accomplishment which may reasonably be 
expected under normal conditions. 

Because of variations in salary scales, 
units of time rather than units of cost were 
stressed in this study. 

Miss Baldwin recommends that the way 
in which records are kept be made more 
uniform and she also recommends the sepa- 
ration of books into different categories so 
that a table of units of time and cost for 
different types of books can be compiled. 
With such a table any librarian, by knowing 
the percentage which each type bears to his 
total number, could compare his units of 
operation with those of a standard collection 
of similar proportions. 

We need not be discouraged because cata- 
loging records made today are superseded in 
the next decade. Such record breaking de- 
notes progress toward greater perfection. 
The only cause for discouragement would be 
an unwillingness to accept, even as a work- 
ing basis, any standard at all and of con- 
tinuing as we have in the past to let each 
library set its own pace. 


* * * 

Following the paper a lively discussion 
was led by Robert A. Miller. With his 
recent experience in cost accounting at the 
University of Nebraska, Mr. Miller was 
well qualified to lead such a discussion. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1940-41 are: Chair- 
man, Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass.;  secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Elvira Kauffmann, Sim- 
mons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston. 

Evetyn M. Hensel, Secretary 








(ounty and Regional Libraries Section 


HE County and Regional Libraries 

Section held a pre-conference insti- 

tute at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, 
May 24 to 26, in cooperation with the 
A.L.A. Library Extension Board and the 
‘League of Library Commissions, and two 
meetings during the conference itself. 

The institute was planned for county li- 
brarians, library extension workers, and 
other professional librarians who are plan- 
ning to initiate extension work in the near 
future. The program, laid out at a mid- 
winter planning conference held by the 
section at Chicago in December, was on the 
theme, “Orientation of the Extension Li- 
brarian to the Changing Rural Scene,” and 
was very ably directed by Tommie Dora 
Barker, director of the Library School, 
Emory University, Ga. Registration was 
handled through the A.L.A. Public Library 
Division by Grace W. Estes of its staff. 
Social arrangements were in charge of 
Lillie Wulfekoetter. Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County Library staff. Elizabeth 
Wuest of the Cincinnati library acted as 
institute assistant. Notes of discussions 
were made by Ella V. Aldrich, Mary O. 
Besore, Mildred G. Brown, Loleta D. 
Fyan, Ernestine Grafton, L. Marion 
Moshier, Dorothy Van Gorder, and Eliza- 
beth T. Turner. 

Harvey Walker, professor of political 
science at Ohio State University, the first 
speaker Friday, May 24, discussed “Trends 
in County Government in America.” 


Dr. WALKER’S PAPER 


When Professor William Anderson of 
the University of Minnesota made his study 
of the Units of Government in the United 
States, in 1934, there were 3099 separate 
areas in the United States in and for which 
county services were performed. This figure 
included the 64 parishes of Louisiana, the 
24 independent cities of Virginia, and 5 
counties in Rhode Island which exercised 
no functions at all. These 3099 areas em- 
braced the entire area of the United States 
with the exception of Yellowstone Park. 


Only 3053 of these areas had separate 
county governments. The 46 which were 
not so classified included the 5 counties of 
Rhode Island, 5 unorganized counties in 
South Dakota, the 5 county areas in the 
city of New York, 6 consolidated cities and 
counties (Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco), the 
District of Columbia, and the 24 inde- 
pendent cities of Virginia. 

The largest county area in the United 
States is that of San Bernardino County, 
Calif., 20,175 square miles, an area greater 
than the combined states of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. The smallest 
area recognized as a separate county unit 
is Arlington County, Va., with 25 square 
miles. Generally, the counties of large area 
are sparsely populated and vice versa. 

The most populous American county is 
Cook County, IIL, with 3,982,123 inhabi- 
tants in 1930. By the same census Alpine 
County, Calif., was shown to have only 241 
inhabitants. The arithmetic mean of county 
populations in 1930 was 39,617. But this 
figure is grossly misleading. Nearly a 
fourth of all counties have less than 10,000 
inhabitants, nearly a third range from 
10,000 to 20,000, and over a fourth are be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000. Thus four-fifths 
of all counties have populations below this 
average. The median county has about 
17,000 inhabitants. More than _ three- 
fourths of our counties are rural. 

Professor Lane W. Lancaster in _ his 
authoritative text on Government in Rural 
America (p. 56) says, “If it is permissible 
to use such a word at all, one might say 
that the ‘typical’ American county is an 
area of about 600 square miles, containing 
approximately 20,000 inhabitants and having 
within its borders no incorporated munici- 
pality with as many as 10,000 people.” 
These facts have obvious implications for 
those interested in devising a new service to 
meet the needs of those living within this 
governmental unit. They also suggest cer- 
tain limitations upon the extent to which 
new services may successfully be urged upon 
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county residents. County finance in rural 
areas is both limited and uncertain. Even 
urban counties have to watch their ex- 
penditures closely in these days. 


The Legal Status of the County 


Local government units may be classified 
into three general types: (1) municipal cor- 
porations for general governmental pur- 
poses such as cities, villages, and towns; 
(2) municipal corporations for special pur- 
poses such as school districts, park districts, 
port districts, drainage districts, and sani- 
tary districts; and (3) quasi-corporations 
such as counties and townships. None of 
these units have inherent rights to existence 
or to self-government. They may be estab- 
lished or abolished by the state legislature at 
will, unless the people have limited this 
legislative power by provisions in the state 
constitution. These limitations are of vari- 
ous types: (1) home rule, which is granted 
to cities in a number of states and to coun- 
ties in a few states to frame and adopt char- 
ters for their own government, subject only 
to general state laws; (2) prohibitions 
against special legislation, which restrict the 
power of the state legislature to enact laws 
pertaining to individual cities but leave it 
free to legislate for all cities or all of a 
class; and (3) prescription of governmental 
machinery in the constitution thus prevent- 
ing the legislature from making laws estab- 
lishing a different pattern. 

Generally speaking, counties are merely 
subdivisions of the state created for the 
purpose of facilitating the work of the state 
government. ‘They are not, to the same 
extent as cities, or even ad hoc districts, de- 
signed to serve as units of local self-govern- 
ment. This status is clearly outlined in the 
leading Ohio case of Hamilton County v. 
Mighels (7 Ohio State 119) 1857 which 
has been generally followed in other states. 
The court said: 

“Municipal corporations proper are called 
into existence, either at the direct solicita- 
tion or by the free consent of the people 
who compose them. Counties are local 
subdivisions of a state, created by the 
sovereign power of the state, of its own 
sovereign will, without the particular solici- 
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tation, consent, or concurrent action of the 
people who inhabit them. The former or- 
ganization is asked for, at least assented to, 
by the people it embraces; the latter is 
superimposed by a sovereign and paramount 
authority. A municipal corporation proper 
is created mainly for the interest, advantage, 
and convenience of the locality and its peo- 
ple; a county organization is created almost 
exclusively with a view to the policy of the 
state at large, for purposes of political or- 
ganization and civil administration. . . . 
With scarcely an exception, all the powers 
and functions of the county organization 
have a direct and exclusive reference to the 
general policy of the state, and are, in fact, 
but a branch of the general administration of 
that policy.” 

In view of its special position as an agency 
of the state, the county shares the state’s 
immunity from suit in the state courts ex- 
cept in such cases as immunity is waived by 
express statute. 

Regardless of this well-established doc- 
trine as to the legal status of the county 
in the United States, it would be a mistake 
to assume that county officers are mere 
marionettes, dancing to the tune played by 
the state officials. It must be borne in mind 
that most county offices are headed by men 
and women who have secured their places 
through local election. Their first loyalty, 
therefore, is usually given to their constitu- 
ents. But while they desire to serve them— 
and merit reelection—their power to do so 
is severely circumscribed by inflexible laws. 
However, it is here that we may note the 
first of the important trends in county gov- 
ernment. The states are showing a tend- 
ency to consider the county more as a unit 
of local self-government. This is evidenced 
by the slow but certain trend toward op- 
tional laws on county organization, or con- 
stitutional, or statutory home rule provisions 
through which counties are permitted to 
arrange their administrative machinery to 
serve their peculiar local needs. 

Up to a short time ago, counties in every 
state were tied in a constitutional or statu- 
tory strait jacket. Every county in each 
state had to have the same form of adminis- 
trative organization. It mattered not what 
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its problems were. They must be met by 
identical machinery of government in rural 
counties of less than 10,000, and urban 
metropolitan areas of more than 1,000,000. 

Optional laws were authorized by a con- 
stitutional amendment in Virginia in 1928. 
But it was 1932 before the legislature took 
advantage of it to set up two forms of 
- organization which might be adopted by a 
county. In North Carolina, although the 
general assembly was given power by the 
constitution of 1875 to establish optional 
plans, it did not act until 1927. These two 
states have accomplished most along this 
line although Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Louisiana permit some variations in forms 
of county government when they are de- 
sired by the voters. 

Constitutional home rule for counties is 
very new and is making slow progress. 
California was the first to act, adding a 
county home rule amendment to its constitu- 
tion in 1911. County charters, framed by 
local boards of freeholders must be ap- 
proved both by the people of the county and 
by the state legislature before they may 
become effective. Seven counties in Cali- 
fornia have adopted such charters. One 
of these, San Mateo County, provided at 
first for a county manager but this was later 
changed to an elected executive. In Mary- 
land, county home rule (under rather strict 
limitations) has been available since 1915, 
but no county has yet taken advantage of it. 
New York, by constitutional amendment, 
authorized home rule in 1935. Only West- 
chester, Nassau, and Monroe counties have 
taken advantage of it. In 1933, Ohio 
adopted one of the most comprehensive 
home rule amendments ever put before the 
people of any state. The fight was bitter. 
Every rural county in Ohio returned a 
majority against the amendment but the 
majorities in the eight large cities rolled 
up a sufficient favorable vote to satisfy the 
constitutional requirement of a simple ma- 
jority in favor in the state as a whole. Four 
Ohio counties have held votes on charters 
but in no case have they been adopted. 
Judging from a decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court on the Cuyahoga County char- 
ter, the amendment has set up requirements 


for the approval of such charters which are 
almost impossible to meet, especially in the 
urban counties where reform is needed most, 
Texas also adopted a home rule amendment 
in 1933 but there, also, no results have been 
achieved. 


Politics in County Government 

With the rapid advance of the city man- 
ager plan and the merit system in the selec- 
tion of city employes, the spoils politicians 
have been driven from the city hall to the 
county courthouse. Hundreds of cities are 
now reasonably free from patronage, but the 
counties which have adopted sound merit 
systems for the selection and handling of 
their personnel problems can be counted on 
the fingers of one’s hand. The archaic or- 
ganization of county administration, which 
will be discussed later at some length, offers 
a near-perfect labyrinth in which the boss 
and ward heeler can hide. But slowly and 
surely this last stronghold of nepotism and 
political chicanery is yielding to the assaults 
of good citizens. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to 
taxpayers and voters that the county spends 
a large share of every tax dollar, especially 
taxes collected from owners of real estate, 
which might be spent for schools or health 
or city governmental services rather than to 
maintain a crew of incompetent politicians 
in near idleness at the county courthouse. 
Not that all political employes are ipso facto 
incompetent, but when political qualifications 
are placed before technical competence, the 
worst is likely to happen. 

Centralized purchasing, adequate budget- 
ing, accounting, and auditing are all making 
headway and, with improved personnel prac- 
tices, seem likely to give control over this 
“dark continent” to those interested in estab- 
lishing and maintaining efficient government. 
The pressure for tax funds to maintain es- 
sential governmental services is leading to 
the careful examination of all expenditures 
and to demands for retrenchment where 
efficiency is low. 


The Functions of County Government 


The governmental functions which the 
county is called upon to perform vary from 
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state to state and from county to county 
within each state. Generally speaking, the 
larger the population of the state or county 
the more demands are made upon the county 
as a unit of local government. It must be 
remembered that counties are, in the main, 
merely agents of the state for the carrying 
out of state functions. These include: 


Administration of justice 

Maintenance of the peace 

Carrying on of elections 

Levy and collection of taxes 

Keeping of public records 

Construction and maintenance of roads 

Administration of indoor relief 

Supervision of rural schools 

Provision of charitable and correctional 
institutions 


Newer activities, not yet completely inte- 
grated into this motley group, include: 

The provision of library facilities 

Sanitary facilities and water supply out- 
side of cities 

Rural housing schemes 

The conduct of public utilities—as the 
T.V.A. power 

Regional planning and rural zoning 

County hospitals and sanitoria 

Probation and parole supervision 

The administration of social security bene- 
fits such as aid for aged, aid to blind, aid to 
dependent children 


The responsibility for the administration 
of these activities in Ohio, which is fairly 
typical of other states, is lodged in nine 
officers elected by the people of the county, 
four officers appointed by the board of county 
commissioners, five boards appointed by the 
commissioners, one board appointed by the 
probate court, and two boards appointed by 
the judges of the court of common pleas. 

Under such a scheme, county activities 
have no directing and coordinating head. 
Reorganization in the interests of simplicity, 
responsibility, and democracy are sadly 
needed. In view of this confusion and the 
bad political situation in Ohio counties, it is 
not surprising that those interested in county 
libraries in Ohio should have provided for 
the appointment of the county library board 


by the judges of the court of common pleas. 
They, at least, had a six-year term of office 
and shared the traditional aloofness from 
politics often erroneously attributed to 
judges. Parenthetically, in Ohio we nom- 
inate our judges on partisan primary ballots, 
then piously elect them on a nonpartisan 
judicial ballot! 

The movement for reform of county gov- 
ernment is not a strong one—although it 
blazes forth with some fire and enthusiasm 
at different places and at different times. 
The year following the adoption of the 
county home rule amendment in Ohio was 
such a period. It resulted in the preparation 
of a report to the governor which gives a 
fine analysis of the problem and excellent 
recommendations for its solution. But a 
rural-dominated legislature, kept in the sad- 
dle by a constitutional gerrymander, has 
succeeded in blocking practically the whole 
program for revision of the statutes with 
reference to counties, and for the enactment 
of optional forms of county government. 
Reform of city government has proceeded 
at a much more rapid pace. Nevertheless 
we may note this process of county reform 
as a significant trend in the modern scene. 


Reduction in Number of Counties 


Most authorities on local government 
agree that the United States is trying to 
support a local government structure far 
too elaborate for its needs. Without dis- 
cussing the need for simplifying our 176,000 
units into a more rational scheme, I might 
point out that the county has not escaped 
criticism although it is not the worst of- 
fender. For that doubtful honor we must 
bow to the school district and township. 

It should be apparent to all that at the 
time our counties were laid out conditions 
were far more primitive than they are to- 
day. To bring the county seat with its 
courts of justice, its recording of deeds and 
mortgages, its issuance of licenses, and its 
collection of taxes within easy one-day driv- 
ing distance, by horse and buggy, of every 
farm within its borders, prohibited counties 
larger than about 900 square miles, and 
allowed them only if the county seat was 
located near the geographical center of the 
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area, and the highways were good. Modern 
road building, modern automobiles, and the 
telephone have brought most farmhouses in 
our counties within less than an hour of the 
county seat. In other words, our counties 
could be, on the average, four times as large 
and still be closer to the citizen to be served 
by their activities than they were fifty years 
ago. So, many thinking persons advocate 
county consolidation, to reduce the number 
of counties, and city-county consolidation to 
reduce the expense of local government, by 
having only one set of officers in a local area 
instead of two, three, or four. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the cost of government in 
sparsely populated counties is higher, per 
capita, than in more populous counties. 
Studies in Ohio showed a per capita cost of 
$13.10 in counties under 20,000 population 
against $7.99 for those between 50,000 and 
100,000. 

County consolidation is strongly opposed 
in many states. The office holders who face 
loss of their jobs are most vocal. They 
have many frantic appeals to county loyalty, 
point to reduced privileges in sharing state 
subsidies, reduced legislative representation, 
and other irrelevant factors. They insist 
that government should be kept close to the 
people in order that many may be trained 
for public service by sharing in the work of 
the county. These arguments are, strangely 
enough, often more effective than those 
made by the advocates of reform who have 
only the pocketbook appeal and an unknown 
future to promise. 

There is an element of uncertainty in 
most such proposals which is often fatal. 
Where will the new county seat be located? 
Each present county seat town feels that it 
may lose the county offices and therefore 
opposes the change. Take away the court 
house and many of these towns would have 
little to live for! But by any reasonable 
standard there can be little need for 161 
counties in Georgia, 100 in Virginia, 120 in 
Kentucky, 114 in Missouri, 105 in Kansas, 
102 in Illinois, or even 254 in Texas. 
Twenty-two counties could serve Ohio bet- 
ter than our present 88. 

While total consolidation is frightening 
rural residents, they seem reasonably willing 
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to accept functional consolidation if it comes 
gradually enough. Functional cooperation 
between two or among three or more 
county units is becoming increasingly com- 
mon. When one stops to think about it, 
why should the same area be the ideal or 
even the convenient one for every purpose? 
It is conceivable that road building may be 
most efficiently carried on in some area 
larger than a county but smaller than the 
whole state. Several counties might com- 
bine to hire one competent county engineer 
or surveyor or health commissioner instead 
of each county satisfying itself with the part- 
time or inexpert service it can afford to pay 
for. Joint county tuberculosis sanitoria are 
in successful operation in Ohio. It may be 
that joint county libraries may afford better 
service than a county library in a county 
with an inadequate tax base could furnish 
alone. Such functional consolidation rests 
on many precedents. Its one danger is that 
we may end up with a different area for each 
function—which would be very confusing. 
City-county consolidation offers another 
solution. For counties largely urban the 
elimination of a second set of officers would 
seem to promise considerable economy. 
Here, again, is a tested remedy. Baltimore, 
Boston, Denver, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Philadelphia have shown the way. Why 
should there be two municipal governments 
exercising jurisdiction over the same area? 
But in recent years, the movement for city- 
county consolidation has made little head- 
way. What are the forces which prevent 
action? Again the office holders must take 
the major blame. But this time it is the 
officers of the suburban villages who raise 
the major objection. It is the same element 
that opposes annexation of territory by the 
nuclear city of a metropolitan district. 
Even the residents of the suburbs do not 
help. They see the high per capita debt and 
taxes of the large city and wish to avoid 
sharing them. They feel that their schools 
are better than those in the city—or at any 
rate that they can control them—and they 
know that they would lose this control if 
they were merged in the larger mass. 
Sometimes, proposals for city-county con- 
solidation envision the separation of the city 
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from the remainder of the county, the city 
carrying on county functions within its 
borders like the cities of Virginia. Here, 
again, the suburbs object since they derive 
great benefit in roads, police, and other serv- 
ices from the taxable wealth in the large 
city. They are afraid, if the city with- 
draws, that they will be left without an 
adequate tax base to support a county gov- 
ernment. 

I hope I have given you the impression 
that in matters of government, suburbanites 
are essentially selfish, because they are. 
They want their cake, and they want to eat 
it, too. They desire all of the benefits of 
living near a large city, but they do not 
want to pay for them. They work in the 
city but return home at night to get away 
from it all. Some of the best brains for 
management, for government service, are 
found in the suburbs, where they are not 
available for public office in the metropolis. 
But we are getting away from our subject. 
City-county consolidation is not dead. It 
may yet solve some problems for all of us. 

Thus far our suggestions as to trends 
have all dealt with devices for reducing the 
number of units. Let us turn now to pro- 
posals for improving the machinery of gov- 
ernment in the units which exist. 

One of the most glaring defects in the 
present common organization of county 
government lies in the fact that there is no 
administrative head. The board of com- 
missioners or board of supervisors has only 
nominal authority over the six to ten inde- 
pendently elected officers who head the 
county departments—the sheriff, the coroner, 
the prosecutor, the recorder, the auditor, the 
treasurer, the clerk of courts, the county 
superintendent of schools, and others. This 
long ballot is, in itself, an evil, but its 
elimination is closely bound up with the 
necessity of providing a chief administrative 
officer for the county. The most promising 
suggestion which has been made so far for a 
solution of this problem is the county man- 
ager plan. A few have tried it and pro- 
nounce it good. Six counties have now 
adopted such a form of organization. 

With a county manager, the board of 
county commissioners becomes more of a 


policy forming agency than an administrative 
agency. Its chief functions are to select the 
county manager and to determine the gen- 
eral policies under which he is to work, in- 
cluding the approval of budgets and the levy 
of county taxes. The manager becomes the 
agent of the board for the execution of all 
county policies. He appoints all department 
heads. They in turn appoint their subor- 
dinates. This often results in government 
far too efficient for the politicians. They 
oppose its introduction on the ground of its 
undemocratic character and often succeed 
in convincing the people of its undesirability. 

As a matter of fact, manager government, 
where the appointing body may remove the 
manager at any time for misconduct or 
dereliction of duty is the most democratic 
form of government which we have devised 
up to the present time. Because of a fixed 
term of office, an elected officer is subject 
to control by the voters only at the periodic 
elections—two or four years apart. Under 
the manager plan, control by representatives 
of the voters is continuous. 

However, the politicians have feared loss 
of patronage under the manager plan and 
consistently oppose it. For reasons such as 
these, legislatures in some states, in enacting 
optional laws for the government of counties 
have provided an elected executive plan. 
This scheme is similar to the mayor-council 
plan in cities. It does have the advantage of 
shortening the ballot. Since the executive 
is elected, the politicians feel more certain 
they can control him and they do not oppose 
these plans so vigorously. There is a defi- 
nite trend toward the adoption by county 
voters of improved forms of administrative 
organization which tend to concentrate re- 
sponsibility and shorten the ballot. 

Not only are changes in structure being 
made, but changes in procedure also. Pres- 
sure from taxpayers’ associations and re- 
strictive financial legislation are forcing the 
adoption of more business-like methods. 
Changes from longhand or typewritten re- 
cording of deeds and mortgages to a photo- 
graphic system are being made even in 
counties whose structure is unreformed. 
Bookkeeping machines have supplanted pen 
and ink methods for tax rolls and financial 
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records. Centralized purchasing is making 
substantial headway. Modern methods of 
personnel administration are found in some 
of the larger metropolitan counties like 
Los Angeles and Milwaukee. Budgets have 
been installed and must be followed under 
the eagle eye of state inspectors. All of 
these changes have their direct effects upon 
libraries which are conducted as a part of 
a county government. 

Every good librarian thinks that his func- 
tion in government is the most important of 
all, and should be given larger appropria- 
tions. This is a fine attitude to take. If 
the librarian is not enthusiastic about his 
work, no one else will be. But government 
is a complex mechanism. It carries on many 
functions. The person responsible for each 
one of them feels the same way about his 
function as you, as a librarian, feel about 
yours. The consumers of these services, the 
public, want them all. Somewhere in our 
governmental administration there must be 
a person or group that will weigh the claims 
of each of these competing services against 
those of every other and reach some de- 
fensible conclusion as to what appropriations 
shall finally be recommended to the legis- 
lative body for approval. This we call 
budgeting. In budgeting, care must also be 
taken to limit total expenditures to what 
can be financed. ‘Taxes are not capable of 
indefinite expansion. 

Increased budgets for library service must 
rest on careful groundwork. The citizen- 
taxpayers must know about it. They must 
be convinced of its necessity. They must 
make this conviction known to the appro- 
priating body. These things will happen 
only when the library is rendering a fine 
service which is known to many, and the 
proper people are quietly convinced of the 
necessity for speaking instead of merely feel- 
ing their support for library work. This 
should probably be largely the work of the 
library board. The librarian can do little 
more than to prepare an honest and defensi- 
ble budget. The board should do the rest. 

Library work is being carried on within 
a frame of reference which is constantly 
changing. A few of these trends I have 


endeavored to portray. Others will sug- 
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gest themselves to you. The successful ]j- 
brarian, like every other successful public 
servant must be, and remain, alert and ready 
to adjust himself and the institution in his 
charge rapidly and effectively to these 
changes as they occur. 


Discussion OF Dr. WALKER’S PAPER 


Question: Is a library ever justified in 
asking for more than it knows it can have? 

Comments: There are two schools of 
thought about this. The answer is not easy, 
It rather depends on the budget officer, 
Padding the budget is essential if he always 
cuts, but it is bad if he only cuts on evidence 
that the amount asked for is not justified, 

Question: Will Ohio have to change its 
constitution if the libraries want to come 
back on the property tax? 

Comments: It will either have to amend 
the constitution—which would be virtually 
impossible—or vote levies outside the ten- 
mill limit. This is possible but difficult. 
The best solution would be to assess real 
estate at its true and fair value. 

Question: If the county becomes more 
independent, what about state standards? 

Comments: Home rule is often misunder- 
stood. It does not mean entire independence. 
The extent of control is reduced but some 
control is retained. What is locally as- 
sumed is the form of organization. The 
voters can vote a whole new type in which 
they can allocate present duties to officers 
with new titles. The whole structure can 
be changed. Appointment procedure can be 
changed within the scope of the constitution. 

Question: How far can the county go? 

Comments: The total tax limitation can- 
not be exceeded. As for the personnel, civil 
service cannot be avoided, but large counties 
could provide their own agencies. Each 
function must be considered separately. 

In applying this to libraries, if the state 
grants subsidies, they would not be affected 
by home rule, which secures the right to 
make the framework but does not let the 
county escape from other restrictions. 

Question: What effect will national de- 
fense have on library budgets? 

Comments: It depends on whether Con- 
gress raises taxes. 
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Question: Is a county manager more gen- 
erous to libraries? 

Comments: Los Angeles has had one for 
two years. At first, it was difficult to see 
his point of view. Now he interprets the 
needs of the library exactly. It is not neces- 
sary to pad the budget. We have freedom 
in the book fund and its use but must 
justify the amount asked for. We found 
it a successful approach to cite the county 
library as a preventive of crime, comparing 
the county library budget to that of the 
sheriff. This did not appeal to the sheriff 
but convinced the county supervisors who 
immediately asked for more help from the 
county library for county institutions. It is 
not advantageous to the county library to 
have an elected county administrator. 

Question: The Brookings Institution says 
all educational institutions are in for a bad 
time. Roads will escape because they use 
supplies. Schools and libraries will suffer. 
How should we interpret the library to 
legislators? The state extension service 
tried to break down its budget. Is this 
justified? What approach should we make? 

Comments: I am not as frightened as 
Brookings! As long as educated people are 
in office there will be no blackout of the 
educational field. There may be some hue 
and cry but I think it will not be serious. 
There is a need for educational services to 
be kept at the highest level. Best compari- 
sons relate to services performed by the li- 
brary not given by other agencies. In Nova 
Scotia, the premier spent half a day plead- 
ing the value of the library as an aid in 
solving economic problems. 

Question: What about enlarging areas 
of service? You say there is a trend toward 
functional consolidation rather than politi- 
cal. How can we start? Intergovernmental 
agreements? Contracts? 

Comments: Los Angeles County has two 
such agreements each different from the 
other but what the city officials desired. 
Are such agreements too temporary? The 
city may easily withdraw if the service does 
not measure up to the revenue given. They 
can then contract for the amount they want 
to pay to get. In California, there has been 
discussion of what government function 


provides the best return on the dollar. It 
has been shown that county libraries return 
a larger percentage of the tax dollar than 
any other county agency. 

Question: How can returns for tax dol- 
lars be measured? 

Comments: Surveys have been made that 
suggest ways of doing this and they should 
be studied. In studies of contracts which 
have been made it is clear they are much 
more prevalent than is generally realized. 
In making such contracts care should be 
taken not to exceed authority in the state 
statutes. Tax funds may not be spent out- 
side the area in which they are raised un- 
less there is a specific enabling law. If 
there is no such law, the officers are liable 
to a finding. The A.L.A. should draw up a 
model county library law. Conditions vary, 
a model law cannot cover all of them, but 
it would indicate points to be included. Dr. 
Joeckel includes “Suggested Provisions for a 
Regional Library Law” in his Government 
of the American Public Library, pp. 334- 
37- 

Question: What can county libraries do to 
bring about needed changes in county gov- 
ernment? 

Comments: See that the libraries contain 
educational information about counties and 
use this information with individuals and in 
discussion groups. 


*x* * * 


“Local Rural Government and the State” 
was discussed by Paul W. Wager, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, at the afternoon 
session of the institute. 


Dr. WaceEr’s PAPER 


In these tragic days when one after an- 
other of the free peoples of the world are 
being trampled under the heels of despots, 
we must look to our defenses. But these 
defenses are not all in the realm of arma- 
ments. Planes and tanks and battleships 
unhappily may be necessary to stop the en- 
gines of destruction, but it will take another 
type of defense to inoculate against the 
poison of fifth columns. 

A century ago, de Tocqueville, the dis- 
tinguished French student of American 
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democracy, observed that municipal institu- 
tions were “the strength of free nations.” 
He placed his faith especially in a local 
government essentially rural. It is pertinent 
to ask today if the institutions of American 
local government represent the strength of 
our democracy, or have they lost their vi- 
tality, being mere survivals from the past? 
’ Are our local governments effective vehicles 
of public service, forums of free expression, 
the objects of affectionate allegiance, and 
thereby citadels of democracy? I am confi- 
dent that some of them are, but I am afraid 
many are not. There are some well-gov- 
erned cities in the United States—alert to 
meet human needs, responsive to popular 
control, economically administered, physi- 
cally attractive, and enjoying the esteem and 
loyalty of their citizens. There are New 
England towns—many of them—which have 
continued down through the years to main- 
tain their vitality. There are counties which 
have kept abreast of the times, added public 
services, modernized their governmental ma- 
chinery, and are in a healthy condition. But 
these, I fear, are the exceptions rather than 
the rule. 

Many cities are planless and disordered, 
dirty and uninviting. Others are financially 
bankrupt or politically corrupt. Townships 
have been perpetuated after they have ceased 
to serve any useful purpose, because petty 
politicians, seeing their jobs endangered, 
have cried Wolf! Wolf! Counties de- 
pleted of their resources, shrunken in popu- 
lation, have refused to give up their identity, 
sometimes because of a false pride, some- 
times because of political barnacles that at- 
tach themselves to the empty hulls. Local 
government, rural as well as urban, in far 
too many places, is the prey of parasites and 
grafters for lack of an informed, active, 
and forward-looking citizenship. Civic in- 
difference, at the community level, is the 
most vulnerable point in our national de- 
fenses. And you county and regional li- 
brarians have a great opportunity to help 
strengthen these defenses. 


The Countryside a Democratic Bulwark 


Forty per cent of American citizens live 
in the open country and in small villages. 
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It is this 40 per cent to whom we must look 
especially for the defense of human liberty, 
This group must remain clear-headed, self- 
reliant, and staunch defenders of ancient 
virtues. It is the people of the villages and 
countryside who can be most effectively dis- 
ciplined in self-government and cooperative 


enterprise. Democracy will not be pre- 
served by red-baiting or concentration 
camps. Nor will it be saved by marching 


phalanxes of uniformed and _ misguided 
youth. The only antidote against totali- 
tarianism is a functioning democracy—in- 
dustrial as well as political. 

A complex, exchange economy so deper- 
sonalizes human relationships, and so ob- 
scures the interdependence of everybody, that 
society tends to precipitate into competitive 
interest groups. The apparent conflict of 
interest obscures the larger, permanent mu- 
tuality of interest. To avoid the waste of 
this internal friction, several peoples have 
permitted the dictators to take over, com- 
pelling capital, labor, employer, employe, 
farmer, merchant, banker—all to march 
abreast for the glory of the state. The 
system is efficient in terms of physical pro- 
duction, but its apologists tend to forget 
that a totalitarian state must also be an 
authoritarian state. There must be unques- 
tioned and undivided allegiance to this 
authority. Neither religion nor family nor 
science nor morality can interpose a higher 
law. The people must not be permitted 
contact with the rest of the world. They 
must follow their leader blindly, with no 
questions asked as to where he is leading 
them or why. They must forget that they 
are men, and think of themselves as mere 
atoms of an advancing avalanche. That is 
too great a price to pay for material achieve- 
ment. Democracy must demonstrate that 
technology can be made the servant rather 
than the master of men. It must be demon- 
strated that a complex economic system can 
be operated and regulated without sacrificing 
human liberty. 

Perhaps a planned economy on a national 
scale is impossible under a democracy. It 
involves too much regimentation, too much 
misunderstanding, too much sacrifice of per- 
sonal liberty. But we can begin working 
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toward a more balanced economy, com- 
munity by community, county by county, 
watershed by watershed. 

Granting that we have too many local 
governments, too much overlapping, too 
much antiquated machinery, that is not the 
proper point of attack. Give local govern- 
ment, particularly rural local government, 
things to do that will challenge the interest 
and enthusiasm of the citizens, and the 
change in machinery will come. Five hun- 
dred American cities have city managers to- 
day because those cities have something to 
manage. After twenty years of agitation 
we have only six county managers because 
counties, except a few urban counties, have 
nothing to manage. They are trying to per- 
form the same functions which the state 
gave them to perform one hundred and fifty 
years ago—functions which might have had 
some local significance then but certainly do 
not have today. ‘The county electorate 
cannot be expected to manifest great enthu- 
siasm over the activities of officers perform- 
ing routine ministerial duties for the state. 
Nor can the citizens be blamed if, to secure 
a little excitement, they make a cock fight 
out of the election of a coroner or county 
clerk. Moreover, county taxpayers are a 
bit sullen because such a large portion of 
their taxes go to meet mandatory charges, 
often to pay for services which are of no 
direct local benefit. 


4 Redistribution of Functions Needed 


If local government is to be revitalized, 
the first step, in my opinion, is a redistribu- 
tion of functions. Certain functions should 
be supported directly by the state from its 
own revenues. Other functions should be 
supported jointly by the state and local gov- 
ernments, or even by federal, state, and 
local governments. And, of course, there 
should always be a place for some strictly 
local activities. The local government can- 
not be the social laboratory that it ought to 
be, a democracy in microcosm, unless it is 
relieved of some of its traditional functions 
which have ceased to be local in character. 

In selecting the functions which should 
be assumed by the state, care should be 
taken to select those (1) which render no 
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distinct local benefit, (2) which demand a 
single state-wide standard of performance, 
and (3) which the local unit is least com- 
petent to administer. Among such func- 
tions, it seems to me, is the custody and 
care of certain dependent classes—the in- 
sane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
feebleminded ; and most states have assumed 
this responsibility. But just as good a case 
can be made for the state assuming the care 
and custody of prisoners. The local units 
are not equipped to employ their labor 
profitably ; confined in small groups they can- 
not be given specialized treatment or train- 
ing; the local jailors do not know the first 
principles of penology and could not apply 
them if they did. The county jail stands 
universally condemned as a monstrous fail- 
ure as a correctional institute and it ought 
to go. There will need to be lockups for 
the temporary confinement of drunkards, 
vagrants, and those awaiting trial, but they 
should be separate from institutions where 
men are serving sentence. If there are 
towns or cities within the county there are 
already one or two lockups which the county 
could use; if there are not any city lockups 
then one or two barricaded rooms in the 
courthouse would serve the purpose. 
Another costly function which it seems to 
me could be assumed by the state in the 
interest of economy and efficiency and with 
a minimum of danger to the bulwarks of 
democracy, is the building and maintenance 
of roads—all roads except city streets. As 
you know, this is the case in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. The maintenance dis- 
tricts are mere administrative subdivisions of 
the state. The section foreman is always a 
local man who enjoys a considerable meas- 
ure of discretion, but he is hired and paid 
by the state. He is part of the state organi- 
zation and the roads which he looks after 
are an integral part of a state-wide system. 
The entire cost of road maintenance is 
borne by the users of the roads through 
automobile and gasoline taxes. There is a 
uniform standard of maintenance, yet the 
state is free to allocate its funds as it sees 
fit. No county or township can demand a 
pro-rata part. Local delegations will be 
heard, and are often heeded, but the author- 
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ity which foots the bills makes the decisions. 
There is no longer a multitude of local road 
boards buying machinery, hiring personnel, 
selling bonds, entering into contracts, de- 
termining locations—all fertile fields for 
serious and costly blunders. When the state 
took over all the roads in North Carolina 
in 1931 and 150 road boards were abolished 
a big and flourishing road machinery dealer 
had to go out of business. The state buys 
its road machinery direct from the manu- 
facturers at wholesale from the lowest bid- 
der. When roads were local institutions, 
used primarily for local traffic, they were 
properly a function of local government. 
But when they became largely channels of 
inter-community and inter-state communica- 
tion they became more properly a state re- 
sponsibility. 

It is quite natural that the county com- 
missioners and the local road boards should 
prefer to have the state turn the money 
over to them to spend, and in a majority of 
states that is done. But where it is done 
there is almost inevitably a lot of wasted 
money. It is the price paid for retaining lo- 
cal control in a field that is essentially en- 
gineering. 

Of course, a state-wide road organization 
might be dangerous with a corrupt or ir- 
responsible state government, but ordinarily 
it would seem that the upkeep of the roads 
is one. function which local governments 
might safely and gladly relinquish. 


Education a State Responsibility 


North Carolina has also assumed the bur- 
den of supporting the public schools for a 
minimum term of eight months. The state 
of Delaware has gone fully as far. The 
questions which arise are: Is this a proper 
function for the state to support, and, if 
so, should the state have full administrative 
responsibility ? 

In North Carolina, the state from its 
revenues, which do not include property 
taxes, meets all current operating costs. 
This includes instructional costs, transpor- 
tation, fuel, supplies, and janitorial service. 
It does not include buildings and their up- 
keep or other capital outlays, except the 
replacement of buses. It does not include 
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debt service. The state takes advantage of 
its centralized purchasing department to buy 
fuel and school supplies, but there is no 
state interference with local administration, 
While teachers’ salaries are determined by 
certification and years of experience, the se- 
lection of teachers is entirely by the local 
board. Local districts may vote supple. 
mentary taxes to provide for salary supple- 
ments, an extended term, special courses, or 
other extraordinary features. All special 
tax districts were abolished when the state 
took over the schools, and new elections 
had to be carried to reestablish them. In 
the depth of the depression, some elections 
failed to carry, but in most instances the 
effort succeeded later. There are today 49 
administrative units which have voted sup- 
plementary school taxes for current ex- 
penses. These consist of 2 county units, 42 
city units, and 5 special districts. They em- 
brace practically all urban communities of 
the state, and the levies aggregate about 5 
million dollars, compared to 27 million con- 
tributed by the state. 

The essential difference between the 
North Carolina setup and the more com- 
mon one is that in North Carolina the state 
pays all the cost of a minimum school term, 
but any community may go beyond the 
minimum by paying for the extra service. 
In other states, the local district contributes 
according to its ability in meeting the mini- 
mum standards and the state matches funds 
with it if it cares to go beyond the minimum. 
The latter may be the better procedure, 
for if a North Carolina community is con- 
tent with an eight-month term and other 
state standards, it does not have to levy a 
cent of school tax. The levy for the con- 
struction and repair of buildings is usually 
a county-wide levy. 

Public education is a state responsibility 
and I believe at least 75 per cent of the 
support should come from state revenues. 
On the other hand, it is important that the 
school remain the heart and center of every 
community, and that means there should be 
no surrender of local control beyond what is 
necessary to meet state standards. 

There may be other functions which the 
state, with its broader tax base, should as- 
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sume and administer directly. Some states 
demand no local contribution for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
other elements of the social security pro- 
gram. A fairly good case may be made for 
making this strictly a federal-state respon- 
sibility. Yet, if the local governments are 
to be responsible for certain classes of de- 
pendents and the state and federal govern- 
ments for other classes, there are bound to 
be borderline cases tossed about from one 
jurisdiction to the other and constant bick- 
ering. On the other hand, to relieve the 
local units of all relief costs would be to 
remove all incentive for them to sift the 
deserving from the undeserving. Perhaps 
the ideal would be some formula by which 
the locality would share in all relief costs 
in proportion to its ability—admittedly a 
dificult formula to apply. 

The partnership of federal, state, and 
local governments according to some such 
formula is being attempted in the field of 
public health, The U. S. Public Health 
Service apportions annually $8,000,000 in 
grants among the states, taking account of 
population, special health problems, and fi- 
nancial need. This is the first time the 
federal government has specifically recog- 
nized the relative financial capacity of the 
states as a factor in the allotment of sub- 
sidies. The states may extend the same 
principle to the counties. 

The federal-state-local partnership has 
made a phenomenal development in the last 
few years and it might well be extended in 
the fields of conservation, public works, li- 
braries, adult education, and perhaps other 


fields. 


Subsidies May Delay Reform 

It is quite possible, however, for state and 
federal subsidies to have a bad effect. Their 
availability may prevent or delay a needed 
reorganization of local government or a 
needed revision of the tax system. If the 
states had the vision and the courage, they 
could use the grants as a weapon to bring 
about reorganization instead of a crutch to 
support feeble and antiquated institutions. 
Even the federal government has in recent 
years dealt directly with city and county 
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governments, and it might well withhold 
its benefactions when they serve only to 
replace local funds which are dissipated. 
Let me illustrate. 

In the sparsely settled cutover regions of 
the lake states the federal government has 
bought and retired from cultivation many 
scattered poverty-stricken farms. Many of 
these farms were tax delinquent, but the 
local governments are now bringing pres- 
sure to bear to compel the government to 
make payments in lieu of taxes on these 
properties so that decadent and superfluous 
town governments can be kept alive. 

Let me cite another illustration. Norris 
Dam is in Union County, Tenn., a small 
poverty-stricken county immediately adja- 
cent to Knox County, a very rich county. 
The purchase of land for the reservoir took 
from Union County 41 per cent of its land 
area and about the same proportion of its 
assessed property. Even before this reduc- 
tion, the county was too small and weak to 
warrant a separate existence. After it lost 
two-fifths of its property, there was even 
less reason for its perpetuation. The rem- 
nant could have been absorbed by Knox 
County without any appreciable effect on 
Knox, and to the great benefit of the peo- 
ple of the annexed area. Instead, the county 
is attempting to get the federal government 
to make payments to it in lieu of taxes, not 
only on the land which was formerly tax- 
able, but on the value of the dam and power 
house as well. It is little short of black- 
mail. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
mere sharing of state revenues with the 
local governments may have a debilitating 
rather than an invigorating effect. They 
can make local governments fawning beg- 
gars, lacking a sense of independence and 
responsibility. A conditioned grant-in-aid is 
less damaging, for there is a sharing of both 
cost and administrative responsibility. 


State Control over Local Government 


Perhaps a brief discussion of the types of 
state control over local government would 
be in order. At the outset, keep in mind 
that the areas, structures, and powers of 
local governments are all determined by the 
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state. Each state may create and change at 
will its system of local government. 

Four types of state control over local 
government may be distinguished—constitu- 
tional, legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial. Since judicial control is not something 
apart from the other types but rather the 
legal weapon through which all controls are 
‘ enforced it may be well to speak of it first. 
It -is the remedy available for protection 
against illegal actions or omissions of local 
governments and officials and of course of 
state agencies and officials also. While gov- 
ernment by lawsuit is a necessary weapon 
to enforce legality, it is by its very nature 
not well suited to secure positive and efh- 
cient performance of functions, especially 
those involving discretion. A sheriff may be 
indolent and stupid and useless as a peace 
officer and yet not be guilty of malfeasance 
or any offense which would warrant a court 
action against him. A school superintendent 
may be lazy and careless and utterly lack- 
ing in imagination and yet not be subject to 
removal by the courts. 

The second type of control that a state 
has over its local governments is that found 
in the provisions of the state constitution. 
Constitutional provisions in respect to local 
government are of two classes—those deal- 
ing directly with local areas, structures, 
powers, and limitations; and those imposing 
restrictions on the state legislature in its 
control of local authorities. In a sense, 
both classes represent restraints on the state 
legislature. Some state constitutions have 
very detailed provisions pertaining to local 
government, as for instance, in Oklahoma, 
where the constitution actually names the 
counties and specifies their boundaries and 
county seats. Many constitutions enumerate 
what county officers shall be elected and 
fix their terms of office. Even townships 
and township officers may be frozen into 
the state constitution, as in Michigan, and 
not a single township may alter its govern- 
mental machinery without an amendment to 
the constitution. Only slightly less objec- 
tionable are constitutional provisions estab- 
lishing debt and tax limitations. Tax limits 
in particular have had most unfortunate con- 
sequences, as in Ohio and West Virginia. A 
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few states are relatively free from any con- 
stitutional restrictions or mandates in re. 
spect to local government, and the absence 
of such constitutional controls does not seem 
to have produced any dire results. 

The more common way in which the state 
exerts its will over local government js 
through legislative action. Such control js 
exercised through the enactment of statutes; 
through appropriations, especially for local 
subsidies or grants-in-aid; and occasionally 
through investigations by legislative com- 
mittees. Statutes relating to local govern- 
ment may be state-wide in application, to 
counties or cities of a class, or to a single 
political unit. In some states there is at 
every session of the legislature a veritable 
avalanche of special legislation, that is, acts 
applying to a single unit of government. 
When such acts deal with the minute de- 
tails of local organization and administra- 
tion, they are entirely unwarranted. Not 
only is the state legislature encumbered with 
a great number of local bills which it cannot 
examine critically, but most such acts con- 
stitute a needless degree of legislative inter- 
ference. Frequently offices are created or 
abolished, boards reorganized, changes in 
administrative practices required, merely at 
the whim of the legislator of the district and 
perhaps contrary to the wishes of the com- 
munity. affected. Other bills may be intro- 
duced in response to some considerable local 
demand and yet be contrary to sound prin- 
ciples and tested experience. Each member's 
local bills are usually passed as a matter of 
personal courtesy and with a minimum of 
scrutiny. Local legislation became the 
source of so much abuse that the constitu- 
tions of several states were amended for- 
bidding the legislature to pass local or spe- 
cial laws in respect to certain enumerated 
subjects. A few went so far as to prohibit 
special laws where general laws could be 
made to apply. 

These constitutional limitations have 
checked somewhat the worst evils of legis- 
lative interference. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume of special legislation is still large in 
many states. Much of the legislation of 
this character is needless and some of it is 
pernicious. 
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Yet it does not follow that uniform gen- 
eral legislation is the solution. An unvary- 
ing pattern of county government is just as 
bad as infinite variety. For this reason, 
classification schemes are frequently sanc- 
tioned by specific constitutional provisions or 
by judicial interpretation. For instance, 
Pennsylvania has eight classes of counties, 
two classes of townships, and four classes of 
school districts. Certain powers may be 
conferred upon units of one class and lesser 
powers upon units of another class. The 
state’s biggest city or most metropolitan 
county might be the only unit in its class, 
and thus in position for special treatment, 
without violating the spirit of classification. 

Optional forms of government may be set 
up by the legislature in lieu of, or in addi- 
tion to, classification. Massachusetts author- 
izes its cities to adopt one of five optional 
charters. Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and North Dakota allow counties to 
choose either the commissioner or the super- 
visor form of government. New York al- 
lows counties to adopt one of four optional 
forms of county government, or to combine 
elements from two or more plans. By 
reason of this wide range of choice New 
York counties may practically revise the 
structure of county government as they see 
fit. The difference between this condition 
and where variation is obtained through 
special acts of the legislature is that in New 
York the initiative is taken by the county 
rather than by the legislature. Moreover, 
a change in the form of government is ef- 


fected only when adopted by popular refer- 
endum. 


Home Rule 


The largest measure of local self-govern- 
ment is obtained under what is known as 
home rule. Basically home rule means the 
right of a local unit to frame, adopt, and 
amend its own form of government and to 
determine the scope of its own activities 
within the framework of the state consti- 
tution and statutes. The home rule move- 
ment originated in the desire of the cities for 
greater freedom from legislative control. It 
is a logical consequence of the prohibition of 
special legislation. Municipal home rule 
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provisions have been written into the con- 
stitutions of eighteen states, Missouri being 
the first in 1875 and West Virginia the most 
recent in 1936. In a number of states, such 
as California, constitutional home rule is 
self-executing and needs no statutory im- 
plementation by the state legislature. In 
others, like Michigan, enabling legislation 
is required. In Pennsylvania no enabling 
act has yet been passed to give effect to the 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1922. 
The value of home rule, particularly in the 
larger cities, has been amply demonstrated. 
Cincinnati’s progress since 1924 has been 
achieved under a home rule charter. 

Five states have amended their constitu- 
tions to permit county home rule. The first 
state to adopt such an amendment was 
California, in 1911, and seven counties are 
now governed by home rule charters framed 
in accordance with it. Maryland followed 
in 1915, Ohio in 1933, and Texas (for its 
more populous counties) the same year. 
However, in these three states there is no 
county home rule charter in operation. Ef- 
forts to adopt charters for four Ohio coun- 
ties in 1935 and 1936 failed, three being 
rejected at the polls and the one for Cuya- 
hoga County being invalidated by the state 
supreme court. New York is counted as the 
fifth home rule state because the choices 
authorized by state enabling legislation are 
so broad as to give a large measure of 
local discretion. Three counties—Monroe, 
Nassau, and Westchester—have taken ad- 
vantage of the new freedom and have 
streamlined their county governments. 


Administrative Supervision 


The fact that, after thirty years of effort, 
only ten counties have acquired a measure 
of independence, or home rule, suggests that 
the movement is struggling against a current 
in the opposite direction. Instead of the 
local units cutting loose from the state there 
is increased dependence on the state, both 
for financial assistance and technical guid- 
ance. The steady increase in the number of 
services, the need for expertness in admin- 
istering them, and the limited financial re- 
sources of many local units are among the 
reasons for this trend. It is most apparent 
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in the fields of education, health, welfare, 
finance and highways, and to a lesser extent 
in those of crime control, public utilities, 
housing, and civil service. 

Administrative supervision has certain ad- 
vantages over other forms of state control; 
among these are continuity, flexibility, and 
_expertness. Constitutional and _ statutory 
controls are inflexible and intermittent. 

Professor Wallace ranks in ascending 
scale seven forms of administrative super- 
vision. From the mildest to the most severe 
they are as follows: 

1. Research, information, and _ service. 
Here the state takes the initiative—supply- 
ing the local governments with free bulletins 
containing the results of research or other 
information which may be applied or dis- 
regarded. In the same category, and per- 
haps more effective, is a visit or lecture by 
a state expert. 

2. Reports and inspections. Here the 
state requires the local administrators to 
submit reports—financial and _ otherwise. 
Though a bit irksome, the fact that the 
achievements of his office are a public record 
may prod an official to be more diligent than 
he otherwise would be. It often stimulates 
competition for excellence. If the reports 
are not compulsory not all officials will make 
them. If the making of the report is a 
statutory duty, it will ordinarily be made 
though sometimes carelessly. Inspections, 
though placed in the same category, are 
more direct and personal. There is an 
opportunity for an exchange of views, though 
if no penalty attaches for deficiencies they 
are not necessarily corrected. 

3. Administration of grants-in-aid. Here 
the state or federal government, since it 
supplies part of the money, sets up minimum 
standards. The grant is conditioned on the 
maintenance of these standards, and the 
government which makes the grant sends 
its inspectors around periodically to insure 
that the standards are being met. This 
form of partnership is in wide use and 
generally popular, though grants which have 
to be matched are sometimes criticized as 
aiding the rich units and beyond the reach 
of the poor ones. 


4. Regulation of local action. This type 
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of control may take many forms. 


It is 
frequently associated with grants-in-aid but 


also exists apart from them. Local health 
ordinances may require state approval as 
may also plans for school buildings, high- 
ways, and jails. The state may regulate the 
form of accounts and audits, or may pass 
on budget and bond issues. For instance, 
New Jersey requires all local governments 
to submit and secure state approval of capi- 
tal budgets, and in North Carolina, no local 
unit may issue bonds or notes without the 
approval of the state local government com- 
mission. In Indiana, a state agency will 
review any local budget, on application of 
ten taxpayers. 

5. Control over personnel. This form of 
state administrative control has been con- 
spicuous for a long time in the field of edu- 
cation—the state definitely prescribing the 
qualifications of teachers. Later, the prin- 
ciple was extended in the field of public 
health. But the greatest development has 
been the very recent one in the field of 
public welfare, particularly in the adminis- 
tration of the social security program. For 
the first time, poor relief in our rural dis- 
tricts is being handled by trained case work- 
ers, and county administrators must meet 
fairly rigid qualifications. Moreover, there 
is continuous state oversight. Finally, there 
are a few states in which the merit system 
has been extended to clerical positions in 
county offices. The greatest headway has 
been made in New Jersey and Maryland. 

6. Substitute action. This form of state 
control is exercised when there is a complete 
breakdown of local authority. It may take 
the form of the governor sending in the 
national guard to maintain order, of the 
attorney general sending representatives 
from his office to take over the prosecution 
of a crime, or of the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to manage the finances of a unit which 
has defaulted on its debt obligations. Sev- 
eral municipalities of Maine became so fi- 
nancially involved that they were placed 
under receivership. 

7. The most extreme form of adminis- 
trative control is direct state administration, 
such as North Carolina has undertaken in 
the case of roads and prisoners, Virginia in 
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the case of roads, and Florida in the case 
of old age assistance. 


Popular Participation in Government Vital 


The problem is not one of localism versus 
centralization as mutually exclusive choices, 
but rather one of finding a proper balance 
between them. No longer can basic govern- 
mental functions such as highways, educa- 
tion, health, and crime control be carried 
by local shoulders alone. ‘Today the state 
must underwrite and largely administer 
these and perhaps other services. But the 
locality should not be entirely relieved of a 
share of the support of those activities whose 
benefits are in any sense local. Democracy 
is in peril when government of the people 
becomes government for the people. 

Local government must be made so visible, 
so direct, so responsive to human need, and 
so forward-looking in its outlook that it will 
capture and hold popular interest. Richard 
§. Childs has said, “People are not inter- 
ested in county government because it has 
ceased to be interesting.” That is true. 
It has been engaged almost exclusively in 
performing functions that are essentially 
state functions and that leave little room 
for local initiative. Cities which have plan- 
ning boards, master plans, capital budgets, 
and concrete objectives have been able to 
revive citizen interest in public affairs. 
Counties can do likewise if given the op- 
portunity, and there has recently come into 
being an institution which offers great prom- 
ise. I refer to the county agricultural plan- 
ning committee, created as a local advisory 
committee to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Its original assignment was 
to recommend reduction quotas; this led to 
a consideration of substitute crops, and this 
in turn to land classification and a county 
land use map. 

In preparing such maps the committees 
are discovering the interrelationships of one 
area with another and also a whole series 
of collateral problems—land tenure, mar- 
kets, credit, part-time farming, the tourist 
trade, ribbon developments along the high- 
ways, policing, sanitation, stream pollution, 
recreation, vocational training, libraries, co- 
operative associations. The committees are 
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surprised to discover the numerous factors 
which affect the well-being of their com- 
munities and they are also surprised to find 
so many federal or state agencies already in 
existence whose services can be brought to 
focus on a single county. 

Thus there evolves a county plan, and 
the talent and energies of the people are 
directed toward the consummation of the 
plan. 

This year it may be a terracing operation, 
next year a flood control project, next a 
curb market, a rural electric line, a work 
shop for boys, a library, or a_ hospital. 
There is enough to do for years to come 
that is constructive in character, local in 
nature, and capable of capturing and hold- 
ing popular interest. This is democracy at 
the community level, and it is wholesome. 
The public hearings, the debates on these 
issues which touch the people close at home 
should provide the experience in self-govern- 
ment which is so necessary, and the self- 
imposed taxes to meet at least a part of 
the cost should furnish the discipline which 
is equally vital. 

If democracy is to flourish in this country 
it must flourish in every village and hamlet, 
in the country as well as in the city. But 
democracy is more than a process of govern- 
ment; it is the political flowering of human 
freedom; and only truth can make men free. 

You who are extending libraries into the 
countryside, who are helping adults as well 
as children to acquire reading habits, who 
are displacing superstition and prejudice 
with science and tolerance, are strengthening 
our national defense in a most fundamental 
way. Libraries are arsenals of truth, a 
weapon scorned by dictators, but one which 
has always finally stopped the march of 
tyranny. These arsenals are in your hands; 
no soldiers hold more strategic posts. 


DiscussION OF Dr. WAGER’s PAPER 


Question: How are the county agricul- 
tural planning committees organized? 

Comments: There is no fixed rule of 
organization. The membership is composed 
of about fifteen country people. They are 
aided by the state representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and a 
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state project leader. At the top, there is a 
state agricultural planning committee but the 
main principle is that this is an organization 
that works from the bottom up. In the 
beginning the county committees were chiefly 
concerned with crop reduction, acreage allot- 
ments, and compliance, but they are begin- 
ning to realize that they need to plan the 
‘use of all land, and this necessitates co- 
ordination of all state and federal action 
programs affecting land use. Indeed the 
local committees are discovering that unwise 
land use and economic distress often spring 
from institutional faults and deficiencies, 
and out of their deliberations have come 
recommendations for such things as credit 
unions, cooperative marketing associations, 
an improved landlord-tenant contract, or the 
establishment of a creamery or other proc- 
essing plants. In some instances federal, as 
well as state, action programs have been 
modified in keeping with recommendations 
made by the local committees. This is plan- 
ning at the grass roots and it is one of the 
most significant developments of modern 
times. The county or regional librarian 
should be on this planning committee in or- 
der that the library may be equipped with 
the literature useful to the people in their 
planning. The library should not only be 
a storehouse of information, but the li- 
brarian a stimulating influence. It is true 
that some county agents feel that the plan- 
ning organization is more democratic in 
theory than in practice, and once their farm- 
ers realize this, it is dificult to get repre- 
sentative ones to take part. 

Representatives from both Wisconsin and 
New Jersey expressed themselves as feeling 
that it is not always as democratic in prac- 
tice as it is in theory. But that criticism is 
not universal. 

Over fifty counties in the country have 
committees which have reached the unified 
program stage. Others are proceeding as 
fast as possible. 

Question: In looking toward state aid, 
should the administration presuppose some 
basis of equalization such as property evalu- 
ation? 

Comments: Assessed valuation is only 
one measurement of ability in determining 
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the need for state aid. 


Size, population, 
occupational distribution, and other factors 


are also important. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor is that local governments 
participate by helping to pay the cost; a 
service is more appreciated if it is not a 
gift. 

Question: What can be done with the 
problems growing out of the trend to move 
from the city to the near-by country? 

Comments: This is a real problem since 
it usually means that these people live in 
the country but are not a real part of it, 
Such a community (Dutchess County, N.Y.) 
was analyzed some years ago by the Survey 
Graphic. Planning groups may help bring 
these people together. A demand for service 
facilities will eventually bring them to iden- 
tify themselves with the community. It is 
dificult to arouse enthusiasm over abstract 
things, but tangible objectives such as play- 
grounds incite interest. Chapel Hill, N.C., 
recently revived the town meeting for this 
purpose. 

Question: Do you think there is danger 
to local initiative in too much state control? 

Comments: It is important that control 
over some kinds of activities remain in local 
hands. Perhaps the best results come from 
combining local and state administration, 
the state’s part being to stage demonstrations 
that will arouse local interest and initiative. 
This has been a successful method with 
libraries in Louisiana. On the other hand, 
Ohio feels that interest must first come from 
the local group before the state can step in. 
With the correct supervision, there is no 
opposition to stimulation from the state but 
there is some danger to local initiative in 
depending too much on Washington. 


Proressor LiNDEMAN’sS ADDRESS 

“The Librarian’s Relation to Trends in 
American Life” was Eduard C. Linde- 
man’s subject at the Saturday evening ses- 
sion of the institute. Seeing the function 
of a modern library as a dynamic center 
of cultural ferment, Mr. Lindeman held 
that to belong in this picture the librarian 
of the future will need to be as sensitive to 
social and cultural change as is the editor. 

Facing quite frankly the fact that at the 
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moment we are a thoroughly confused gen- 
eration, Mr. Lindeman pointed to some of 
the chief reasons for our bewilderment. 

First, he said, America does not ‘come 
clear;” i.e., its culture is too fluid to be 
interpreted in absolute terms. This is no 
new phenomenon; indeed, it has been a 
characteristic of our culture from the very 
beginning. Second, we are not now sure 
what our future destiny is to be, or should 
be, and the opinion of the country is sharply 
divided. ‘Third, a number of perplexities 
spring from economic and political sources: 
the failure of democracy, for instance, which 
we are witnessing over such a broad front; 
our shrinking economy; the transformation 
of traditional values; and indecision as to 
which of the two major American traditions 
we are to follow, the genteel or the folk. 

We would like to act but we are paralyzed 
because we don’t know what to do, Mr. 
Lindeman said, in amplifying his remarks 
on the perplexities arising from political and 
economic situations. We look to science for 
direction and action but the more scientific 
and the more educated among our citizens 
are confused. “They are confused because 
they now have to admit that democracy is 
failing everywhere. There is no place in 
our world where it may honestly be said to 
be succeeding in the sense that it is solving 
its problems. This comes to those of us 
who “believe in our mission,” as a great 
shock. 

Speaking of the impasse in our economic 
system and our concern with the problem of 
dividing a diminishing income, Mr. Linde- 
man pointed out that only once before in 
our national life have we come so near 
recognizing that our economic system could 
run down and fail to perform its function— 
to produce more wealth. This frightens us 
a bit and we become even more confused 
when we compare our situation with that 
of the rival of democracy—Germany. How 
has Germany created such great inner 
strength in its people, we ask, while our 
economy has been constantly shrinking? 

Moreover, the traditional values on which 
we were brought up—on which at least in 
an outward way we continued to base our 
effort—are no longer believed in by mil- 
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lions of people in our world. Many of our 
own citizens no longer believe in them. 

Finally, we do not know quite which part 
of our tradition to trust: the folk tradition 
or the aristocratic tradition. The folk tra- 
dition runs like a golden thread through all 
our art; the aristocratic tradition is almost 
anti-folk. We now wonder which tradition 
we should follow. From which writer, for 
instance, would you expect the greatest help 
now: Longfellow or Whittier; Hawthorne 
or Whitman? “I am asking my students to 
sort out these distinctions in our tradition,” 
Mr. Lindeman said. 

Historical perspective will aid us in un- 
derstanding these confusions, Mr. Lindeman 
believes, and he cited Professor Ralph 
Gabriel’s Course of American Democratic 
Thought as a most useful orientation. 
“Progress may perhaps be perceived by his- 
torians,” he quoted Aldous Huxley as saying 
in Eyeless in Gaza, following with a perti- 
nent extract from Escape by Ethel Vance: 
“History when you are in the midst of it is 
nearly always intolerable to the decent and 
sensible. At the same time we do not know 
what it really was like to live in it.” 

Throughout our history, however, we 
have clung to certain basic beliefs such as 
the free individual; a government of laws, 
not of men; and that we as a people have a 
world mission to perform. 

Over against the above factors must be 
put certain world trends, the speaker said: 
First, a cumulative movement in the direc- 
tion of secularization—a de-Christianization 
of life. Second, a dehumanizing process has 
accompanied the de-Christianization. We 
are not as warm or as friendly as we once 
were; we are more given to anger, hatred, 
and bitterness. The reasons for our bitter- 
ness are mostly abstract reasons. There is 
an increasing tendency toward disregarding 
human relations. John Dewey always says 
that democracy rests ultimately on shared 
experience. We have lost, Mr. Lindeman 
fears, a great deal of the capacity for shar- 
ing experience. Nor can shared experience 
now be revived on old patterns when we 
see what we have lost. The old world is 
gone past recall and we must develop new 
methods. As helpful in this process Mr. 
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Lindeman recommended Percy W. Bridg- 
man’s Intelligent Individual and Society. 
Third, there has taken place a shift of faith 
from ideals to power. 

Coming to more specific trends in Ameri- 
can life, Mr. Lindeman cited urbanization 
as the most marked tendency during the last 
sixty-five years. To what extent has this 


urban culture penetrated rural areas? 
The answer will help to decide what 
kind of books to buy, what kind of 


discussion groups to form in rural com- 
munities. It will also help us to know what 
city people are seeking who come into rural 
areas and buy our old houses, as they are 
doing in increasing numbers. Some little 
investigation on which Mr. Lindeman com- 
mented shows that some of these people 
want to be left alone; to get away from 
social responsibilities. “Those people seem 
to Mr. Lindeman to be building a lot of 
little “hideouts” in the country. In some 
respects, he felt, it is not even decent to 
come out and live with people and not want 
to share their experience. 

Other present trends named by Mr. Lin- 
deman and a summary of his comments, are: 

2. Specialization and _ professionalism. 
We will have to invent new ways of getting 
lay people back into our services; re-analyze 
our relationships to people. The way we 
have pushed aside the person without our 
training has weakened democracy. 

3. A vast pattern of collectivism. But this 
pattern is mostly mechanical; a machine 
without a purpose, organized for the sel- 
fishness of its own members. Its existence 
does not create any social purpose. 

4. Mechanization: the machine. 

5. A constant increase and expansion of 
political democracy, accompanied by demo- 
cratic recession in other spheres of life. 
We have, consequently, a great hiatus; we 
have developed a split culture. Much of 
our professional and social effort is un- 
democratic. 

6. Instrumental education, plus confusion 
about goals. We have developed in Amer- 
ica the most complete system of education 
in the history of the world. We have the 
instruments of education but we are con- 


fused with respect to goals. Some educators 
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are choosing an external goal and calling jt 
the main purpose of education; others say 
the goal of education is occupational or vo- 
cational. Both statements are nonsense, 
There is only one valid goal for education: 
the goal of the individual learner. What 
education should do is to produce a maxi- 
mum number of flexible, sensible, selective 
personalities. We must, in other words, 
regard democracy as a means, not an end, 
and give people more democratic experience, 
No one can be loyal to something he has not 
experienced. We shall never get democracy 
by indoctrination. 

7. Development of a detached intelligen- 
tia. We have created an intellectual class 
—whose relation to the rest of society is 
dubious—which has gone pessimist. When 
intellectuals go sick it is because they have 
created a phantasy world; when the world 
refuses to conform to their ideas, they go 
sour and suffer. It is significant that people 
in this class rarely work with their hands; 
they are utterly separated from the life of 
those who do. 

8. Growth of world-mindedness plus sus- 
picions. The United States has at last be- 
come world-minded but it is a curious form 
of world-mindedness. The east is very 
sensitive to Europe; the west, to Asia. The 
middle west still quite largely clings to 
itself although gradually these two lines are 
beginning to converge. We ought, Mr. 
Lindeman thinks, to be thinking about peace 
and all the various alternatives to be con- 
sidered when peace terms are to be formu- 
lated. Peace to be effective will come only 
by constructive action. Mr. Lindeman 
found Alsop and Kintner’s 4 merican W hite 
Paper a fascinating document, noting espe- 
cially the psychological distinctions which 
the authors made: i.e., that those who re- 
spond to the cables from Europe have one 
conception of American foreign policy ; those 
who do not have access to that daily record, 
have another. Mr. Hull, the authors say, 
wept when he saw how difficult it was 
going to be to show the American people 
what really is going on in Europe. 

9. Marked improvement in some of our 
chronic cultural conflicts, plus emergence of 


new conflicts. Among our chronic and per- 
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sistent conflicts are those between whites 
and Negroes, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants 
and Catholics. We have made measurable 
progress in these relations, however, in Mr. 
Lindeman’s opinion. In addition we have 
come to know the nature of pluralism—that 
you do get strength out of difference; that a 
democracy will be stronger in proportion to 
the number of diverse personalities; that 
there is weakness in proportion to uni- 
formitv. 

10. Tendency toward legalism. All proc- 
esses ultimately get themselves incorporated 
into law and the new kind of lawyer in our 
midst is dedicated to a variety of obscur- 
antism. It is much like the propaganda of 
the nazis: they have two techniques, one, 
the big lie; the other, the attempt to create 
in people’s minds a sense of confusion. If 
you can get people sufficiently confused, they 
think, somebody will act for them. 

11. Awareness of the critical nature of 
leisure. The Work Projects Administration 
is a typical American idea. When you are 
completely free about what you are going 
to do, you are creating value. Hence one of 
the first acts of dictators is to capture the 
leisure time of the people for their pur- 
poses. No matter who wins this war we 
are going to have on our hands a whole 
generation of German youth who have a 
completely new orientation to life. Only 
if they win the war, they will impose that 
pattern on us. 

How many people in the world who be- 
lieve in democracy are prepared to dedicate 
their life to strengthening it? Mr. Linde- 
man asked. It is a mode of life that applies 
to you and to me, as individuals, he said, 
as well as to politics. Listing our resources 
for confronting the issues involved in the 
present grave situation, Mr. Lindeman 
noted the following: 

The emotional attachment to democracy 
is still strong. 

Youth is thoroughly skeptical but not yet 
pessimistic: hence may be won for a worthy 
cause. ‘They are now living at a low energy 
level. Mr. Lindeman is doubtful whether 
young people who go through two or three 
years of complete unemployment, however, 
can ever be completely normal. 
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Our sense of humor has been affected but 
not yet perverted: we can still laugh, and 
some of our strongest leaders can still laugh 
at themselves. (Loss of true sense of 
humor, he said, is a sign of dropping out 
of the democratic struggle.) 

Our faith in education is still very strong. 

Unless the war atmosphere destroys it, 
we still have a deep attachment to cultural 
pluralism, or the notion that our inner, 
structural strength must come, in the long 
run, from diversity and not from uniformity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lindeman expressed 
doubt as to the wisdom of oversimplifying 
major questions and striving to reduce is- 
sues to “either-or” solutions. It is danger- 
ous, he believes, because it leads so quickly 
to the ambivalent pattern, i.e., that we must 
either have fascism or communism. This 
is a form of unnaturalism in reason, he 
added. Sanity can only be achieved in these 
days by admitting that many choices taken 
by millions of people are irrational choices. 


DiscUSssION OF PROFESSOR LINDEMAN’S 
ADDRESS 


Question: Why have new trends, such as 
adult education, been initiated successfully 
into American life while older trends, such 
as public libraries, are still in the process of 
initiation? 

Comments: The American people do be- 
lieve in education but are afraid to seek it 
out. Or perhaps we should say, they are 
not so much afraid as confused and we are 
not prepared to lead them out of the con- 
fusion educationally. 

We have been poor interpreters of the 
library. We must learn how to give of our 
experience. Other groups have used freely 
people of worth from other fields. We 
need to do the same thing. 

People are going back to college to learn 
what to read. Why? While in college, 
they have established reading habits so bad 
that many a graduate says, “Thank God, I 
don’t have to do that any more!” But once 
out in the world, the lack of direction is 
missed, and instead. of turning to librarians, 
they go back to school and courses. 

Question: Is reading in itself desirable 
for its own sake unless in some way it 
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changes your thinking and your action? 

Comments: Yes, if it is used to gain de- 
sired information. But a good librarian can 
be told by whether or not she enjoys the 
type of intellectual group thinking which 
leads to action. 

Question: Is the organization tendency in 
America an effort to have shared experience ? 

Comments: No, except in a subconscious 
sense. It is rather a tendency toward 
mechanization, except in a few small groups 
such as religious and church groups. 

Conclusion: The library can be _ inter- 
preted to the people but it takes time. We 
have made the mistake of thinking only the 
librarian can interpret but we ought to be 
training others to interpret the library for 
us. 

* * 


“Social and Economic Trends in Rural 
Life” was the subject of an address by 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. We regret that it is 
not available for inclusion here. 

Against the background of the Walker, 
Wager, and Brunner addresses four li- 
brarians discussed specific phases of the 
rural library problem. Clarence B. Lester, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, spoke 
on “Libraries as Affected by General State 
Laws; County and Regional Laws; Essen- 
tials of a Good Law.” Hazel B. Warren, 
Extension Division, Indiana State Library, 
spoke on “The Size of the Library Unit;” 
Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, on “Desirable 
Federal-State-Local Relationships in the 
Support and Administration of Library Serv- 
ice,’ and Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, of 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, on “State- 
Local Relationships.” 


* * * 


A. Drummond Jones, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, conducted a round 
table on “Discussion Leadership,” pointing 
out that the world at present is facing two 
conflicting methods of - living—dictatorship 
and democracy. Recent events have shown 
that the fascist super-imposition of ideas is 


achieving results—understanding is not 
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necessary to loyalty although it is a question 
how long that loyalty to dictatorship will 
last. 

Believers in democracy are beginning to 
inquire into the value of discussion as an 
instrument for democracy. Does it really 
do anything? } 

Educators too seldom examine their own 
theories, beliefs, and faiths. Too, we are 
accustomed to learn as individuals, not as 
groups. We are apt to believe that learning 
in groups makes for conformity. Conform- 
ity never solves problems since true learning 
is an inner, individual process. 

Those who believe in discussion think of 
it not as a teaching device but as a created 
situation which causes people to begin to 
want to think, to express themselves, and 
so grow through sharing ideas together. In 
simpler terms, discussion may be said to be 
putting heads together on a common prob- 
lem. 

In it, the leader’s job is not to tell mem- 
bers of the group what to think—but merely 
to create a situation where members of the 
group will want to think things out to- 
gether. 

We may wish to know how to select a 
problem that will interest people in the 
community: go to the people themselves to 
find out. 

We may also wish to know how to get a 
good group together. The answer is the 
same. Go to the people themselves, on 
their own terms, as individuals, and discover 
their common interests. 

Some of us may say that a librarian’s job 
is to deal only with books, not to arrange 
meetings. It is for each of us to decide 
whether his job is to deal with ideas or 
with books. If it is with ideas, we shall 
find discussion provides an opportunity for 
the people of our community to analyze and 
probe their problems together. 

What are the major problems that con- 
front those who wish to start discussion 
groups? The selection of leaders; the place 
to meet; the drain on the staff; the apathy 
of the people; ways of stimulating interest; 
the topics to be discussed; the place of con- 
troversial subjects; relating them to the li- 
brary and the necessity of so doing; meth- 
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ods of leading the discussion, how to keep 
it in hand; the justification of the expense 
to those who provide the money. 

Why do people hesitate to take part in 
public discussion? Self-consciousness; lack 
of time; lack of self-confidence; inability to 
generalize; the feeling on the part of many 
librarians who think it not quite nice; the 
wall between the leader and the people; fear 
that our contributions will be thought triv- 
ial; the leader seems to know too much; 
the more famous the leader, the fewer the 
questions; opportunity is not given for ques- 
tions as they occur to the listener, but only 
at the end of the talk; some people are 
afraid to disagree with the group. Some 
believe discussion will never change opinions 
—others are too lazy to try to respond or 
too inarticulate in expressing their ideas. 

Why are people inarticulate? Are the 
methods of our schools not conducive to 
thinking and self-expression? Is it be- 
cause the group is strange? Is the home 
responsible—the old idea of being seen but 
not heard? Do people fear being taken too 
seriously ? 

If the topic is vital, none of these will 
hold. The atmosphere should be informal, 
the leader not too solemn, and receptive to 
ideas from the group. The purpose of the 
discussion is not necessarily to arrive at con- 
clusions, but merely to stimulate thought. 
We should encourage this democratic proc- 
ess in education since inability to express 
oneself is but training for dictatorship. 

It is wise in starting a discussion group 
to create an atmosphere as much as pos- 
sible like that in a home group—to begin 
with a small group if possible, sitting in an 
informal arrangement of chairs; to have a 
sense of equality and friendliness among 
the members, and to select a leader who 
feels a responsibility to encourage friendly 
informal discussion, with an opportunity for 
everyone to express his opinion. 

The best way to keep people from dis- 
cussing is to fail to greet them, when they 
arrive, have them sit in formal rows of 
chairs, and introduce a prominent speaker 
to them in a high-hat manner! 


* * * 
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Following the discussion round table, Al- 
vin F. Zander of the University of Michi- 
gan spoke on “Community Organization.” 

Drummond Jones then summarized the 
institute as follows: 

Since the beginning of real education is 
usually confusion, this conference may be 
considered a success! 

The old world is gone forever. Economic 
and cultural patterns are changing. The 
nature of the new world is not yet clear nor 
will it be for a long time. 

With transition, we are confronted with 
a number of conflicts: 

1. Conflict in thinking because we fail to 
recognize the fact that we no longer have 
a physical frontier and our economy must 
change 

2. Conflict in thinking about our economy 
which brings out extreme opinions 

3. Conflict in opinion as to our concept 
of education—a conflict as intense as that 
in economics 

4. Conflict as to the problems of admin- 
istrative conduct 

5. Conflict as to the problem of political 
responsibility to education 

6. Conflict on ways of maintaining local 
initiative and on the nature and meaning of 
local initiative 

We may re-state these conflicts with 
meaning to professional groups in terms of 
decisions which must be made. The realms 
of these decisions are as follows: 

1. The nature of professionalism as it 
relates to the laity. How shall we “Sell 
the library to the people ?” 

2. The relationship of books and letters 
to people and their problems. 

3. Who is going to help people with their 
problems—who is going to clarify and help 
them understand? 

4. Who shall plan for the people in a 
democracy their security, their leisure, their 
recreation ? 

5. Can political support be maintained in 
the light of answers to these questions? 

6. To what degree are we going to bor- 
row from the people the leadership to help 
us interpret these relationships ? 

7. In what respects will administration 
express the democratic procedures? 
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8. How far must libraries and schools 
lend themselves to events as they take place? 
9. How far must we retreat in the face 
of events? 
10. What is our next move? Or is this 
just another professional meeting! 


eS * & 


In addition, two clinics were held for 
those who wished information and discus- 
sion of the more technical phases of ad- 
ministrative organization and policies for 
library service over wide areas. 

Marjorie Beal, North Carolina Library 
Commission, was chairman of the first clinic. 
“Relation of Existing Libraries to the Coun- 
ty and Regional Library,” was discussed by 
Dorothy Van Gorder, Somerset County 
(N.J.) Library; “Use and Development of 
Untrained Personnel” by Bessie Silverthorn, 
Stanislaus County (Calif.) Library. 

At the second clinic, Mrs. Mary Oliphant 
Besore, Mercer County (N.J.) Library, 
acted as chairman. “Minimum Records for 
Service over Wide Areas” was discussed by 
Ethel I. Berry, Hennepin County ( Minn.) 
Library; “Determining the Type of Exten- 
sion Service Agency: Branch, Station, Book- 
mobile,” by Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County 
(Ohio) Library. 

The first meeting during the conference, 
held Monday afternoon, May 26, at the 
Gibson Hotel, was a joint session with the 
A.L.A. Library Extension Board, the 
League of Library Commissions, and the 
National Association of State Libraries, the 
chairmen of the four groups presiding. 

The second was a luncheon meeting held 
Tuesday, May 28, at the Hotel Sinton, with 
the chairman, Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunter- 
don County Library, Flemington, N.J., pre- 
siding. 

The Monday afternoon session was con- 
cerned with “Strengthening the State Li- 
brary Agency,’ which was discussed by a 
panel composed of Paul Noon, State Li- 
brary, Columbus, Ohio; Randolph Church, 
State Library, Richmond, Va.; John D. 
Henderson, State Library, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Hoyt R. Galvin, Carnegie Library, 
Huntsville, Ala.; Edith L. Smith, Morris 
County Library, Morristown, N.J.; Mary 
Walton Harris, State Library Commission, 
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Baton Rouge, La.; Helene H. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Libraries; Elizabeth T. Turner; Hazel 
Warren, president, League of Library Com- 
missions; Louis R. Wilson, chairman, Li- 
brary Extension Board; and Ralph A, 
Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, as leader, 
This discussion is reported briefly in the 
proceedings of the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

The luncheon on Tuesday was followed 
by a tribute to Mary Virginia Provines’ 
Bright Heritage, the story of a California 
county library, written for older girls. 
Those who participated were Edith Gantt, 
specialist in public libraries, Library Service 
Division, U. S. Office of Education; Bertha 
Gunterman of Longmans, Green who pre- 
sented, for the publishers, a special copy of 
Bright Heritage, bound in blue morocco, to 
be sent to Miss Provines with the signa- 
tures of those present; and Bessie Silver- 
thorn, who paid tribute to the book as be- 
ing timely and valuable and a real contri- 
bution to library literature. 

The business meeting which followed dis- 
pensed with the secretary's report but heard 
the report of the treasurer, Ernestine Graf- 
ton, Public Library, Cincinnati. This was 
followed by a report by the chairman on 
the activities of the section during the past 
year. 

The chairman then opened a discussion 
of the question, “What direction should ac- 
tivities of the section take if it is to be alive 
and important to us as extension workers?” 
She quoted the following ideas from letters 
received from members: 


SUGGESTION FROM MEMBERS 

That we send a questionnaire to all county 
and regional librarians, asking them to give 
us their most pressing administrative prob- 
lems 

That we hold more county and regional 
library conferences (Should these be spon- 
sored by the section, by state associations, or 
by state library commissions ?) 

That meetings be vitalized; that they 
cease to deal solely with administrative prob- 
lems, and become more concerned with the 
needs of the people and how librarians are 
to fit themselves to meet those needs 














COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


That programs include a spokesman for 
the audience who will heckle them into 
productivity, or at least audibility, and ask 
the questions the audience is thinking, if not 
articulating 

That we include among our objectives a 
person on the A.L.A. Headquarters staff to 
give full time to extension work and further 
county library development 

x * x 


Elizabeth Baker, T.V.A. Library, Wilson 
Dam, Ala., then presented informally her 
suggestions for section activities. These will 
be printed in the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September 1940. 

In the discussion which followed, it 
seemed to be the consensus that many more 
institutes for extension workers should be 
held, either under the auspices of county 
library sections of state library associations, 
state library commissions, or other inter- 
ested groups. 

The group also felt that it would be 
valuable if as many as possible of the pa- 
pers presented at the institute this year be 
printed, in some form, for distribution to 
members of the section. 

The county library column in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin was then discussed and it 
seemed to be the feeling of the meeting that 
it should be continued, with many more 
taking part by sending in contributions and 
participating in open discussions of current 
library problems. 

The chairman then introduced Ethel I. 
Berry, Hennepin County Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., chairman of the reorganiza- 
tion committee, who conducted a discussion 
on the proposed merger of the section with 
the League of Library Commissions and 
the National Association of State Libraries. 

In the which followed, it 
seemed to be the sense of the group that 
some consolidation might be desirable, al- 
though doubts were expressed as to whether 
large groups function as well as small ones 
and as to the amount of freedom possible un- 
der such an arrangement. On the other hand, 
it was felt that the funds allocated to us as 


discussion 
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a division would be helpful in accomplishing 
goals, and that a united front would make 
us strong, without destroying our freedom. 
It was pointed out that a section could re- 
tain its identity and even its name under a 
division. It was felt also that, if we united, 
we should become a division of A.L.A., 
rather than an afhliate and that the name 
should probably be Division of Library Ex- 
tension. 

The chairman then read a statement from 
Harold Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, stating that 
before we applied to his committee for con- 
solidation, we must decide on a name, a 
field of activity, which should be clearly 
defined, the membership and its number, a 
control board of directors with overlapping 
terms, the machinery for nomination and 
election of officers, sections, 
meetings, dues, and finances. 

It was then decided to continue the re- 
organization committee so that it could 
work with similar committees from the 
other two groups in preparation of a joint 
proposal for final consideration at the next 
annual meeting. 


committees, 


PrE-CONFERENCE TOUR 


On Thursday afternoon, May 23, county 
and regional librarians attending the insti- 
tute had luncheon together at the Hotel 
Alms and then visited a number of branches, 
stations, and bookmobile stops of the Ham- 
ilton County Library, under the direction of 
Lillie Wulfekoetter and her local committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, Elizabeth T. 
Turner, Hunterdon County Library, Flem- 
ington, N.J.; vice chairman, L. Marion 
Moshier, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Education Department, Albany; 
secretary-treasurer, Catharine M. Yerxa, 
State-wide Library Project, Work Projects 
Administration, Boston. 

ELIZABETH T. TURNER, Chairman 








Documentation 


NTERNATIONAL Cooperation in 
Documentation” was the subject of the 
joint meeting of the A.L.A. Bibliography 

Committee and the Archives and Libraries 
Committee, Thursday morning, May 30. 

This session originated in a recommenda- 
tion made to the Executive Board by Arthur 
B. Berthold and Vernon D. Tate, who rep- 
resented the A.L.A. at the Ziirich meeting 
of the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation in 1939. When work on the 
program was begun it was thought that Dr. 
F. Donker Duyvis, secretary of the federa- 
tion, would be able to be present, but the 
European situation made it impossible for 
him to attend. 

Dr. Duyvis’ paper, “The Fédération In- 
ternationale de Documentation, Its History 
and Aims,” is to be published in the Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction. The other 
papers are to appear in a monograph to be 
published by the A.L.A. and to be edited 
by A. F. Kuhlman. 


Dr. Duyvis’ AppRESS 


Dr. Duyvis defined documentation as the 
establishment, identification, and use of 
documents. After tracing the history of docu- 
mentation in Europe, he outlined the activi- 
ties of the Fédération Internationale de 
Documentation: (1) conferences, (2) the bul- 
letin: F.J.D. Communicationes, (3) standard- 
ization in matters of documentation, (4) 
classification, (5) reproduction methods, (6) 
exchange of bibliographies, information, etc. 

Standardization in documentation is 
handled by a joint committee of the F.I.D., 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations, and the International Federation 
of the National Standardizing Association 
(1.S.A.). In classification, three complete 
editions, German, French, and English, of 
the Universal Decimal Classification are in 
course of publication, while abridged edi- 
tions in minor languages are in progress at 
the same time. In 1907 the International 
Institute (now the F.I.D.) first sponsored 
the idea of using microfilm, and since the 
World War a large part of its conferences 


have been taken up with the problems of 
documentary reproduction. As far as pos- 
sible the F.I.D. pursues a policy of decen- 
tralization of its activities, and the local 
secretariats carry on their own work. Dr. 
Duyvis described the work of the sections 
in the Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, and Poland. ; 

Of the many international associations or 
institutions dealing with documentation in 
special fields of science he cited the Union 
Internationale des Villes, the Office Inter- 
national de Chimie, the Bureau Interna- 
tional de Pedagogie, the Fédération Dentaire 
Internationale, and the Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum. 

The present war has caused the impor- 
tance of documentation for purely national 
purposes to be recognized. 


Dr. PosNeER’s ADDRESS 


Ernst Posner, lecturer in history and ar- 
chival administration, American University, 
Washington, pointed out in his paper on 
“European Experiences in Preserving and 
Protecting Local Archives” that local rec- 
ords present one of the major problems of 
documentation because they are particularly 
exposed to destructive forces. Due to the 
definition of local archives in European 
countries, they consist largely of the records 
of towns, villages, and cities. Centraliza- 
tion of such records has always been con- 
sidered an excellent method; it would be 
ideal if the records were never to be used. 
But with the exception of Denmark and 
Scotland the centralization of such archives 
has been given up. State supervision and 
inspection have been substituted. This is 
not retaliatory, but rather educative in in- 
tent. Often such supervision is set up 
through a joint committee whose members 
are taken from the state historical society 
and local government agencies. The Prus- 
sian Rhine province has found this method 
very effective. Trained archivists are sent 
out by the joint committee to guide the local 
curators. Dr. Posner described the system 
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of local curatorships, now found in most 
parts of Germany and Austria. The aim is 
to enlist historically-minded persons to take 
care of their local records, to educate them 
through conferences, and to supervise them 
either through the state authority or a joint 
archives committee. Some small rural sec- 
tions have been unable to care for their own 
records and have transferred them to the 
county, or some unit similar to the county 
in size. England is an example of a country 
with such county units, and in a number of 
Prussian provinces it has been put into prac- 
tice. 
Dr. Tate’s AppreEss 


Vernon D. Tate, National Archives, 
Washington, spoke next on “Implementation 
of International Documentation.” While it 
may be considered ironic to discuss inter- 
national cooperation in documentation at the 
present time, he admitted, it is a fitting oc- 
casion to illustrate its need. International 
documentation involves the identification, 
collection, and use of documents on a world 
basis. It is as extensive as the limits of 
civilization, and its records include manu- 
scripts, print, drawings, paintings, carved in- 
scriptions, motion pictures, etc. The com- 
plexities of the organization of the learned 
world and the staggering bulk of recorded 
material have so overtaxed those concerned 
with research, that the emphasis now is 
upon gaining information rather than com- 
plete knowledge of any subject. 

Before the present war a beginning was 
made in America in the international ex- 
change of material, by the A.L.A. and the 
American Documentation Institute. 

Probably the most significant recent con- 
tribution toward implementing international 
documentation has been microphotography, 
by which manuscript, print, drawings, photo- 
graphs, and gross objects may be reproduced. 
Dr. Tate described the present use made by 
institutions and individuals in microfilm 
projects international in scope, and called 
attention to the fact that thus far the United 
States has played the role of collector rather 
than collaborator. Due to our high rank in 
scientific research, he emphasized that we 
have a role to play as a collaborator in this 
phase of international cooperation. A by- 
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product of microphotographic reproduction 
is the preservation of facsimiles of rare or 
unique texts. Dr. Tate entered a plea for 
plans to be made at once to preserve as many 
of these as possible by means of an inter- 
national documentary program. 


Mr. BerTHOLp’s ADDRESS 


In his discussion of “Documentation from 
the American Point of View,” Arthur B. 
Berthold brought out that documentation 
must pass through three stages: (1) the re- 
cording and systematization of documents 
and research materials, (2) the coordina- 
tion of documentary processes to secure uni- 
formity in technique, point of view, and a 
maximum cooperation, and (3) the extention 
of the activities of the second stage to an 
international plane. America understands 
the first stage well. The second will be 
influenced by many of the discussions in this 
A.L.A. conference. The results of the pro- 
posed study of regional union catalogs, the 
standardization of photo-duplicating proc- 
esses, catalog code revision, etc., will all have 
a direct bearing. The answer to the prob- 
lem of international cooperation in documen- 
tation must first be on a national scale. Mr. 
Berthold described the various projects now 
being carried out, but emphasized the fact 
that there was no one central organization to 
act as a clearing house on documentary prac- 
tice. Some libraries are now acting as real 
documentation centers, some have become 
regional bibliographic centers. We have 
more union catalogs than any other country, 
but they make little contact with research 
institutions and specialists outside the im- 
mediate library field. In such problems the 
documentalist is distinguishable from the li- 
brarian in the narrower sense. We are now 
called upon to devise ways and means to 
make this line of distinction as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

Herbert A. Kellar, director, McCormick 
Historical Association, Chicago, read a trib- 
ute to the late Robert C. Binkley, Western 
Reserve University, for his great contribu- 
tions im the fields of archives and micro- 
photography. 

The session recommended that the Ameri- 
can Library Association appoint a joint 
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committee to work with other library 
associations and the American Documen- 
tation Institute to devise plans for in- 
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ternational cooperation in documentation. 
LELAND R. SMITH, Chairman 
Bibliography Committee 


Foreign Born, ‘Round Table on Work with 


(See Work with Foreign Born Round Table) 


Friends of Libraries (Committee 


HREE meetings were held under the 

auspices of this committee at the Cin- 

cinnati conference. Nearly one thou- 
sand persons attended the Friends of the 
Library luncheon on Memorial Day. (An 
account of it appeared in the June 1940 
A.L.A. Bulletin, page 405, and the principal 
address, by Louis Bromfield, on page 
389.) 


Following the luncheon there was a round 


FRIENDS OF THE 


L. Elsa Loeber, New York Chamber of 
Commerce Library, opened the luncheon 
program, later turning it over to Russell 
Wilson, city councilman of Cincinnati and 
former mayor. 

The first event was a broadcast to the 
meeting from Dr. Héctor David Castro, 
minister of El Salvador, speaking from Wash- 
ington, on behalf of Latin American friends. 
After commenting on Memorial Day as ap- 
propriate to the purposes of the meeting, Dr. 
Castro said in part: 


Dr. Castro’s REMARKS* 


It is a source of personal enlightenment to 
bring back these memories at a time when 
important regions of the world are afflicted 
with the calamities of a disastrous war. We 
are told again that this is a war of opposing 
political principles, but we do not find it to 
be so. Alliances have been either formed or 
sought without any regard to the different 
conceptions of life or government. Neutral 
trade has been hampered by every belligerent 
and the protests of the affected countries have 
been practically ignored. But these are not 
peculiar characteristics of the present war. 

* Abridged. 


table discussion, attended by 250 library 
trustees, governors’ delegates, and librarians, 
where ways and means of organization and 
Friends activities were talked over. An in- 
novation this year, the round table appeared 
to fill a real need. 

The third meeting was a business session 
on Sunday evening, June 23, preceding the 
conference and attended by nineteen commit- 
tee members. 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


We find exactly the same situation prevailing 
during the World War of 1914 to 1918. 
Military needs continue to be the only law 
that is obeyed by nations at war; and the 
precise scope of this law cannot be defined 
in any way at the beginning of an armed 
conflict. In fact, from the time of the Cru- 
sades down to the present day, there has not 
been an international war that has been 
fought for the mere sake of principles; but 
the latter have always been invoked by every 
belligerent in order to obtain the moral sup- 
port of the rest of the world. This shows at 
least that some importance is attached to the 
moral judgment of humanity; but there are 
no means at present to make such a judgment 
play the role of a decisive factor either to 
avoid or to diminish the possibilities of war. 
Nations have not yet created any instrumen- 
tality that may voice the opinion of the world 
at large on such a question as an international 
conflict. 

Due to the fact that the neutral nations 
suffer in a great measure the calamities which 
are brought about by foreign wars, it is 
deemed advisable that they should join their 
efforts in order to avoid the impairment of 
their rights. As for the present, this is only 
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FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


possible in the Western Hemisphere where 
twenty-one American republics have made a 
joint declaration of their neutrality in the 
European conflict. They have also issued the 
Declaration of Panama which is intended to 
establish a zone of security to protect them- 
selves from the acts of war of non-American 
powers. ‘The belligerent nations have been 
invited to render their cooperation in order 
to make this zone of security effective without 
any unpleasant controversy arising from the 
violation of the zone. Their answer has been 
in the negative form, asserting that the estab- 
lishment of such a zone is a departure from 
accepted rules which may sometimes work 
against their interests. No mention is made, 
however, of the fact that many established 
rules in favor of neutrals have been simply set 
aside in the present conflict. It is, therefore, 
up to the republics of America to find the 
means which, without involving them in the 
present conflict, may insure a greater respect 
for their neutral rights. 

My short address comes to an end with the 
statement that the reciprocal cooperation of 
the library and the school may be most valua- 
ble in preserving in the Western Hemisphere 
that spirit of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing which has contributed so largely to 
make this part of the world known as the con- 
tinent of peace. 

x * x 

Greetings from the A.L.A. Trustees Sec- 
tion were voiced by Mrs. George H. Tomlin- 
son, chairman of the section. The American 
Library in Paris was represented by a cable- 
gram from the Comtesse de Chambrun (for- 
merly Clara Longworth of Cincinnati) and 
a report from Edward A. Sumner, of New 
York, both directors of the library. 

The annual roll call of governors’ dele- 
gates brought messages from twelve state 
governors. Time permitted the reading of 
only six. The governors who sent messages 
were: Governor John W. Bricker of the host 
state of Ohio; Governor Keen Johnson of 
the neighboring state of Kentucky ; Governor 
Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas; Governor E. D. 
Rivers of Georgia; Governor Sam H. Jones 
of Louisiana; Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
of Maryland; Governor L. D. Dickinson of 
Michigan; Governor R. L. Cochran of Ne- 
braska; Governor Clyde R. Hoey of North 
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Carolina; Governor Prentice Cooper of Ten- 
nessee; Governor James H. Price of Vir- 
ginia, and Governor Homer A. Holt of West 
Virginia. 

Murray Seasongood, first mayor of Cin- 
cinnati under the city manager plan and a 
former president of the National Municipal 
League, followed Louis Bromfield. His re- 
marks, which had to be brief, were in part, 
as follows: 


Mr. SEASONGOOD’s REMARKS* 


Emerson said, “To have a friend, be one.” 
Now instead of saying how may the Friends 
of the Library be friends to the libraries, I 
purpose asking how may the libraries be 
friends to the Friends of the Library and to 
the great communities they serve? It has 
already been mentioned that you are con- 
fronted with the problem of diminishing 
revenues and increased needs and demands 
for service. Well, then, what should you 
do? Are you in a dilemma? Must it be 
that there shall be a curtailment of service 
in order that you may accommodate your- 
selves to the revenues that are available? I 
say no, a thousand times no! 

Let there be increase and expansion of the 
libraries in an effort to preserve the civili- 
zation that we have. 

I want to make one suggestion of warn- 
ing also, and that is, do not lean too heavily 
on state aid and federal aid. There may be 


several reasons for that. One of them is that 


you may not get it. You are in competition 
with other services, the needs of the cities, 
the needs of the schools, the needs of relief, 
many needs that are in competition with you 
for the available funds; and it is no panacea 
to say we shall get assistance from the state 
government or the federal government, be- 
cause, after all, there is only one complete 
tax-bearing possibility, and it does not always 
follow that the library, if it relies on remote 
aid, will get that aid back in the percentage 
which it contributes to the general fund. 

I say do not cherish the hope and rely too 
confidently on getting your relief from foreign 
sources, but see to it that that support comes 
largely from the communities in which the 
libraries are situated so long as those com- 
munities are units of sufficient size to make 

* Abridged. 
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possible the continuance and expansion of the 
library. 

I want to say, as I have said before, that 
this problem is not hopeless. This matter 
of diminished revenues and increased de- 
mands does not present an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the continuance and expansion of 
the facilities of the library. Mr. Bromfield 
has already suggested something which I 
should like to supplement, and that is that 
these revenues may be increased by the im- 
provement of the governments in which the 
libraries are localized. Take, for instance, 
the matter of just doing a thing in the right 
way or the wrong way. It is not only a 
matter of corruption, although as Mr. Brom- 
field said, that has been widespread in this 
country. The remark of Bryce so many years 
ago, that the government of cities is the one 
conspicuous failure of the American democ- 
racy, unfortunately still obtains, but there is 
a right way and a wrong way of doing the 
simplest things, and the results of doing them 
the right way as opposed to the wrong way 
of doing them, the expert way as opposed to 
the political way, mean hundreds of thousands 
and millions of dollars to particular com- 
munities. 

The library should render assistance in 
order that there may be facts—facts as to 
the best methods of government and par- 
ticularly of the best methods of local govern- 
ment, which is an entire misnomer, because 
local government is not local at all, but 


affects your national government very seri. 
ously and in an important way. You need 
facts as to better methods of government, 
better methods of balloting, home rule for 
cities and counties, upholding of the merit 
system. If there can be dissemination of 
the idea that these things can be obtained, 
that localities really aspiring for good goy- 
ernment can attain that good government, 
then the libraries have rendered a service to 
the cause of democracy and civilization which 
cannot be surpassed. 

I say what we must do—what librarians 
must do and what good citizens must do— 
is not merely to prate about democracy, 
We are celebrating Memorial Day, a day 
dedicated to the memory of those who have 
laid down their lives for obvious dangers 
to which our republic was subjected. There 
are other dangers which are just as real, 
but not so obvious, in the bad government of 
the various localities of this country, and the 
highest peace-time activity in which anyone 
can engage is to remedy the weak places 
in the armor of democracy. Let us not 
merely prate and wave a flag and say that 
democracy is the greatest thing in the world, 
because democracy is under attack as it 
has never been attacked before, and the es- 
sential thing to do—and it can be done—is 
to weld and make perfect the armor of de- 
mocracy and to take out from it the stigma 
and the shame of the government which exists 
in many localities of this country. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 


At 2:45, May 30, this meeting was called 
to order in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, by 
L. Elsa Loeber, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Friends of Libraries Committee. 

Alexander Galt, Buffalo Public Library, 
told how Friends of the Library may be 
organized for a large city library. 

In Buffalo the organization was centered 
around the branch libraries for two reasons: 
(1) The Buffalo Public Library developed 
from a private library association which 
still continues its corporate existence with a 
life membership of 1130 members. Vacan- 
cies are filled as they occur and these life 
members constitute in effect a permanent 
group of Friends of the Library. Due to its 
existence, the need in Buffalo has centered 


mainly about the branches. (2) It seemed 
desirable to have Friends in the various 
neighborhoods of the city because of their 
influence with the different city councilmen. 
This interest, in the end would inevitably 
benefit the library as a whole and mobilize 
citizens whose library interest could not be 
enlisted in any other way. 

Organization of neighborhood Friends 
groups was left almost entirely to the librar- 
ians in charge of each branch. Members of 
the library staff are not considered members 
of the Friends groups and so do not vote or 
hold office. They do, however, handle 
routine work, keeping membership records, 
sending notices of meetings, etc. Each group 
decides for itself the question of dues. Some 
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in the Negro and foreign sections probably 
could not afford to pay dues but their interest 
is nevertheless an asset in dealing with city 
councilmen. 

Programs fall into three types: (1) bet- 
terment of the branch library; (2) book 
talks, usually by a member of the library 
staff not employed at the branch where the 
meeting is being held; and (3) lectures of 
particular interest to the community and by 
someone not connected with the library. 

Frequency of meetings varies from three 
to twenty a year and the attendance from 
a handful to over a hundred. 

The process of building the groups has 
been slow but there are now more than a 
thousand people enlisted for special interest 
in the library in this way. The next step is 
intended to tie together the different branch 
groups and unite them all in some way with 
the main library and the life members men- 
tioned earlier. 

Mrs. Pearl G. Maire, trustee of the Lima 
(Ohio) Public Library, reported on the 
Friends of the Lima and Allen County Public 
Library but her paper is not available. 

How the small library groups can function 
was told by Mrs. G. J. Morgan, president 
of the Uhrichsville (Ohio) Library Auxil- 
iary. Points of procedure brought out in 
her address were: 

The first step is taken by the librarian, 
library trustees, and a small group of known 
library friends. 

They, in turn, invite the presidents of all 
women’s organizations! to meet with the 
library board to discuss a matter of mutual 
interest. At this initial meeting the presi- 
dent of the library board may preside and 
a member of the board tell of the need for 
a Friends group. The A.L.A. handbook, 
Friends of the Library Groups, serves as a 
guide in planning the meeting. An outside 
speaker of distinction might help to secure 
attendance and enthusiasm. 

Each club president is then asked to present 
the idea to her organization, to become a 
member herself, and to appoint one other 
member. 

From the first group, a nominating com- 
mittee is appointed, officers elected, and name 
and constitution adopted. This is done in 


_1 Men’s groups have not been included in Uhrichs- 
ville only because they have not been needed as yet. 
They may be added later. 
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close cooperation with the library board and 
librarian to make certain that the Friends 
do not conflict in any way with the func- 
tions and policies of the library administra- 
tion. 

Meetings and committees may be planned 
to meet local conditions. 

In Uhrichsville meetings are held every 
month or six weeks (with the librarian 
always in attendance) except in the summer. 
The committees include those on education, 
activity, and finance. The membership is 
divided into small groups of eight or ten 
members, each to have a chairman and to 
be responsible for one activity during the 
year. The librarian is considered ex officio a 
member of each group which holds meetings 
at the call of the chairman. The library 
bulletin publicizes the activities of these com- 
mittees. 

Activities of the smaller groups include 
book reviews, book recitals, lectures, musi- 
cals, benefit movies, amateur dramatics, and 
marionette shows for the children. For most 
of them tickets are sold but a balance is main- 
tained between activities to raise money and 
those purely educational. The latter are de- 
signed to serve as a social bond to maintain 
interest in the organization. 

All of the groups join in certain activities. 
(1) A poster contest may be held for school 
children on book subjects, with a party for 
children at the library when winners are 
announced, the posters are placed on display, 
and a book talk is given for the children. 
Books may be given as prizes for the posters. 
(2) A Book Fair is another popular event. 
(3) Open House may be held to celebrate 
an anniversary of the library. (4) Teas or 
receptions to open book displays and exhibits 
are popular. (5) Library tag days, with the 
tags in the form of book marks help to re- 
mind the public of the library’s aims and 
services. (7) Essay contests for school chil- 
dren create much interest and library pub- 
licity. (8) A banquet or dinner with some 
good speaker helps to increase interest and 
support. The state librarian will assist in 
planning such an event. 

In closing Mrs. Morgan reported that the 
Uhrichsville Library Auxiliary’s plan had 
worked successfully for three years. 

EstHer H. Dixon, Secretary 
Friends of Libraries Committee 











Hospital Libraries ‘Round Table 


HE Hospital Libraries Round Table 

held two sessions in Cincinnati. The 

general meeting, the afternoon of 
May 28, took the form of a panel discussion 
of case histories of reading done by five 
different types of patients under the super- 
vision of the hospital librarian. The panel, 
lead by Selma Lindem, Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal Library, Chicago, discussed the following 
cases: 

1. General medical: Forty-five-year-old 
man hospitalized five years with a diagnosis 
on admittance of auricular fibrillation. Pre- 
sented by Ruth Rodier, U. S. Veterans Hos- 
pital, Washington 

2. Mental: Thirty-five-year-old woman, 
diagnosis of psychoneuroses hypochondriasis, 
high school education plus business course. 
Occupation—stenographer. Presented by 
Mildred Schumacher, Rochester State Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn. 

3. Orthopedic: Eighteen-year-old student 
nurse, post-poliomyelitis. Presented by 
Marjorie Post, University of Iowa Hospi- 
tals, Iowa City 

4. Juvenile: Twelve-year-old boy, hospi- 
talized for one and one-half years with diag- 
nosed osteomyelitis. Presented by Mrs. 
Marie Foley, Gillette State Hospital for 
Crippled Children, St. Paul 

5. Tuberculous: Seventeen-year-old boy, 
eighth-grade parochial school education, hos- 
pitalized three years. Presented by Anne 
Farrington, Herman Kiefer Hospital, De- 
troit 

In the general discussion which followed, 
the opportunity for readers advisory service 
under almost ideal conditions was empha- 
sized. The ways, means, and necessity for 
cooperation of the librarian with other de- 
partments in the hospital were discussed. 
The advisability of attempting to give per- 
sonal service to too large a group and there- 
fore giving it inadequately, versus the 
satisfactory service which might be given a 
small group, thus proving the value of the 
library to hospital authorities and sub- 
sequently facilitating the promotion of an 
augmented budget, was debated. 


A booth was maintained in the exhibit hal] 
for consultation service, and copies of Pocket 
Books and Modern Library titles, which are 
suggested as light weight, inexpensive supple- 
ments to the hospital collection, were dis- 
played. Three posters, the import of which 
was directed to county, city, and state lj- 
braries, pointed out the responsibility of tax- 
supported libraries for service to all in 
their community—particularly to the handi- 
capped. 


BusINEss MEETING 


At the business meeting which followed 
a breakfast at the Hotel Gibson on May 29, 
the future status of the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table in the reorganized A.L.A. was 
debated. It was voted that the chairman 
appoint a committee to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of merging with other groups and 
the advisability of forming a Hospital Li- 
braries Division which might also affiliate 
with other associations, particularly the 
American Hospital Association. All hospital 
librarians were urged to join the American 
Library Association so that the round table 
may have a membership of three hundred 
in the event that the committee decides to 
recommend that it become a division of the 
A.L.A. 

In the discussion of the Hospital Book 
Guide, the first two numbers of which had 
been released by the A.L.A. Publishing De- 
partment, much constructive criticism as 
well as enthusiasm for the new venture were 
expressed—all of which will be relayed to 
the editor and will indicate future editorial 
policy of the quarterly. It was decided to 
add at least two more members to the Book 
Guide Committee, to be appointed by the 
chairman of the A.L.A. Hospital Libraries 
Committee and the chairman of the Li- 
braries Committee of the American Hospital 
Association. 

The terms “hospital librarian” versus 
“bibliotherapist” were discussed and_ the 
group showed a decided preference for the 
use of the term “hospital librarian.” 

The suggestion was offered that librarians 
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make a particular effort on National Hospi- 
tal Day next year to bring the hospital library 
to the attention of the public through spe- 
cial displays in hospitals and public libraries, 
and articles in newspapers and hospital, 
medical, and library journals. 

It was recommended that the Hospital Li- 
braries Committee invite someone promi- 
nent in the field of medical research to 
experiment with, and issue a statement on, 
the question of books as carriers of infec- 
tion. 

That the committee prepare a statement 
of standards for hospital librarians and 
libraries, to be presented to the A.L.A. 
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Council for approval at the next midwinter 
meeting, was also recommended. Such a 
statement of standards would include recom- 
mendations for qualifications of librarians, 
obligations of the librarian to the institution 
and of the institution to the librarian, budget 
recommendations per patient served, salaries 
of professional and nonprofessional staff, 
specifications for library rooms in institu- 
tions and their equipment, etc. It was like- 
wise recommended that if and when such 
a statement has the approval of A.L.A. 
Council it be passed on to the secretary of 
the American Hospital Association. 

ANNE FARRINGTON, Chairman 


Funior Members Round Table 


PPROXIMATELY 150 junior mem- 
bers attended the general business 
meeting at the Cincinnati confer- 

ence, May 29. In contrast to the usual prac- 
tice of turning over much of the program 
to invited speakers, the meeting consisted of 
the presentation of committee reports, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of their recommenda- 
tions from the floor. Irene Fetty, Iowa 
State College Library, chairman, presided. 

The secretary, Joseph C. Shipman, re- 
ported that this year the J.M.R.T. had ex- 
perimented with a program of acquainting 
members of library school classes with the 
Junior Members Round Table by means of 
speakers and joint meetings with local junior 
groups. As last year, copies of the broad- 
side, J.M.R.T—What It Is and What It 
Does, and, in addition, a brief history of the 
organization, written by Irene Fetty, were 
sent to all accredited library schools. It was 
voted that this policy of contacting the mem- 
bers of library school classes should be much 
more fully developed next year. 

The report of the Duplicate Exchange 
Committee, John Connor, chairman, con- 
sidered the need for exchange facilities and 
the technical considerations incident to or- 
ganizing and operating such a service. No 
attempt was made by the committee to out- 
line specific routine for the service. It was 
thought “that if the idea merited serious 
consideration and was adopted as a project, 


the details of administration could then be 
determined to fit whatever type of exchange 
service the J.M.R.T. decided to organize.” 
Certain aspects of organization, however, 
were considered, among them the matter of 
duplicate exchange communication, deter- 
mination of a clearing house, methods of 
financing such a center, and the rules govern- 
ing the participation in the service by various 
libraries. The committee recommended, and 
it was voted by the group, that a duplicate 
exchange service for periodicals should be 
organized and put into operation as a volun- 
teer junior members project. 

Marietta Daniels, acting chairman of the 
Committee on Lending Collections of Pro- 
fessional Literature, reported progress on 
the survey of availability of professional 
literature to librarians and the publication 
by Walter H. Kaiser, chairman, of an article 
in the October 1939 4.L.A. Bulletin on prac- 
tices of other professions in supplying profes- 
sional literature. It was voted to continue 
the work of this committee, and to encourage 
the state groups to develop this project ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual states. 

Gretchen Garrison of the New York 
Public Library, chairman, presented the fol- 
lowing report of the Staff Orientation Com- 
mittee : 

STAFF OrIENTATION* 
The Staff Orientation 


Abridged. 


Committee was 
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organized to consider the problems of the 
young librarian entering his first job. Mem- 
bers of the committee felt that there was a 
real need for a program of “orientation” for 
the person beginning his professional career. 
The committee believes that the first few 
months of employment would be easier for 
the individual and more efficient in terms 
of service if a definite amount of time were 
allotted at the beginning to acquaint the new 
employe with the library, the community, and 
the details of working conditions. 

The committee began its work in January 
1939 by collecting staff manuals. It seemed 
probable that such manuals would include 
material of value in the orientation of the 
new staff member. Because very few man- 
uals were contributed, it was decided to 
compile a list of staff manuals, rule books, 
and schemes of service that might be studied 
later. This was done by Helen Fleming at 
the New York Public Library. 

It was found that few of these staff man- 
uals included the kind of general information 
about the library that the committee felt was 
most useful from the point of view of orienta- 
tion. 

We then approached the problem from 
another angle. We asked the members of 
the committee to make a list of things “I 
want to know about my new job.” In this 
way we endeavored to summarize the type 
of material that was significant in staff 
orientation. Sixteen items seem most im- 
portant. They are: 

1. A clear definition of the terms of em- 
ployment 

2. As clear a definition as possible of duties 
and status 

3. The salary schedule and how it works; 
how often salaries are paid, etc. 

4. Facts about the organization of the 
library; its relation to college, school, or 
university administration; its relation to 
community government; or its relation to the 
business it serves 

5. Highlights of the history of the library 

6. Facts about the community (possibly a 
suggested reading list) 

7. Relative standing of the library in the 
professional world in terms of income, size, 
special services, and so forth 
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8. Facts about the way librarians’ salaries 
compare with other salaries in the same in- 
stitution, if in school or in college; or with 
other city employes, if it is a public library 

9. The size of the staff 

10. Facts about the library’s policies re- 
garding professional study and reading on 
the job; facts about provision, if any, for 
tenure and retirement 

11. Regulations regarding leaves of ab- 
sence 

12. Standards and regulations regarding 
personal conduct while on duty 

13. General rules for the public, and most 
important of all, the library’s policies regard- 
ing these rules (strict enforcement? lenient 
enforcement? who makes exceptions, if 
any ?) 

14. The policies regarding staff members’ 
participation in professional and community 
affairs (Are new staff members encouraged 
to go to library conferences? Is it preferred 
that new staff members work six months or 
one year before taking on outside activities? 
Or is this left up to the staff member?) 

15. The names of local professional or- 
ganizations and how to join them 

16. “Who’s who” on the staff 

Helen Fleming suggested in addition to 
an orientation bibliography covering many of 
the above points, supervisory conferences 
and visiting. Offering suggestions for a 
large library, she proposed in part: 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES 


“During my first week on the job individ- 
ual conferences are scheduled for me with 
each department or division head to help 
orient me to the different phases of library 
work being done in this particular system. 

“Thereafter, I am assigned to a special 
supervisor in my particular department of 
work or branch, and am scheduled for regu- 
lar weekly or monthly conference periods 
with her to discuss: 

“A. Routines of work 

“B. New professional theories 

“C. Personal adjustment problems 

“DPD. Problems of public relations 

“E. Suggested improvements in methods, 
attitudes 

“F, Constructive criticism of my work 
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“(Only the first one or two of these con- 
ferences would be considered a part of the 
orientation program—the others being a con- 
tinuing process of learning and growth.) 


VISITING 


“Arrangements are made, soon after I 
start my job, for me to visit one or two 
branches, subbranches, stations, or whatever 
unit of extension service this particular li- 
brary maintains. These visits can continue 
over a long period if there are many units to 
cover, but one or two are enough during the 
first week or two. 

“Other visiting planned for later will in- 
clude schools, museums, clubs, and organiza- 
tions which the library serves, I being ac- 
companied, of course, by some older member 
of the staff who has had long time associa- 
tion with these community groups. 


LECTURES AND STAFF MEETINGS 


“It is felt necessary to supplement the 
reading suggested with information about 
the community and library which cannot be 
found in print, so the first staff meeting which 
I attend is planned to give me and the other 
staff members this added information. Also 
it is called in order to give the new staff a 
chance to ask questions and discuss problems 
ina group. Certain things arise from group 
meetings which do not arise in individual 
conferences. 

“This meeting is held in some central 
location so all new staff members from the 
branches, subbranches, etc., can attend, and 
of course, must be held at a time when there 
is a fairly large group of new people. Older 
staff can be invited or not to this particular 
meeting.” 


Any program of this sort would naturally 
have to remain as flexible as possible, to allow 
for differences in grade, rank, and position 
of the new staff members, and also for dif- 
ferences in their previous experience. 

Elizabeth D. Smith, of the Glendale, 
(Calif.) Public Library, listed a series of 
significant questions, suggesting what new 
staff members should know in order to be 


of greatest use to the library and to the com- 
munity. 
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FACTS NEW STAFF MEMBERS SHOULD KNOW 
I. About the Community 

A. What is its size—in population figures? 

B. What factors have influenced the 
growth and development? 

C. What economic types predominate: 
wealthy? middle-class? underprivileged? 

D. What racial types predominate? 

E. What religious types are found? 

F. What industries support the people? 

G. What unique institutions (if any) 
exist? 

H. What is the general character of the 
school system (progressive? conservative ? ) 

1. How does it cooperate with the public 
library? 

2. Do school libraries exist? 

I. What is the attitude of the local press 
toward the library? Are news stories and 
reviews easy to insert? 

J. What organizations make demands 
upon the library or staff? Women’s clubs? 
Service clubs? Church groups? 


II. About the Library 


A. Did it originate as a gift or as a com- 
munity enterprise? 

B. How old is it as an institution? 

C. How is it supported? 

D. What changes in its administration (if 
any) have occurred? Effect of these on 
staff? 

E. How many branches are there? How 
closely are they connected with the main as 
to (a) rotation of book stock? (b) control 


of book orders? (c) powers of branch li- 
brarians? 


III. About Staff Relations 


A. Has there been any severe break or 
switch in policy or administration? 

1. How has this affected cooperation ? 

2. Are personality clashes frequent? 

B. Does professional training enter as a 
cause of contention? 

1. Percentage of trained members on staff 

2. Distribution of trained members in posi- 
tions 

C. In general, are recognized codes of 
professional ethics observed ? 

Are first names too freely used? 
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D. What are the general relations be- 
tween librarian and staff? 

1. Is loyalty felt “both ways”? 

2. Are staff problems patiently heard? 

3. Are schedule changes fairly easy to 
make? 

4. Are rules impartially enforced and staff 
“backed up” in this? 

E. Is_ staff encouraged in self-improve- 
ment? 

1. Is additional training, when under- 
taken, rewarded? 

2. Can staff get new, pay, and reserved 
books in their turn? 

3. Are staff meetings frequent? 


NEED FOR ORIENTATION 


In order to present the committee’s ideas 
about staff orientation, it has seemed ad- 
visable to quote directly from statements 
made by them. 

William Tucker, state librarian of Wash- 
ington, says: “One of the most important as- 
pects of public library personnel administra- 
tion—and one too seldom emphasized—is 
that of the orientation of new staff mem- 
bers. Too often librarians have felt that 
their personnel and budget limitations pre- 
vented any steps in this direction more am- 
bitious than the traditional half-hour tour 
of the library for the new assistant before 
he begins his new duties. 

“However, some feel that a more am- 
bitious preliminary attempt to acquaint the 
new assistant with the material and human 
resources with which he will work (both in- 
side and outside the library) is a saving even 
in dollars and cents for the library. The 
following brief comments are intended to 
present such a workable general orientation: 

“Assuming that the new assistant, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, is not a resident of 
some years’ standing in the community, the 
first orientation necessary is an introduction 
to the area—its population and its various 
characteristics. This orientation is desir- 
able if the institution is to give its best 
service to the people of the community. 

“The new assistant should also have 
orientation to the work of the library in all 
departments and phases, irrespective of the 
department in which he will work regularly. 
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Such a broad understanding of the problems 
and work of all departments is essential to 
the best functioning of the institutions. 

“Many librarians may feel unable, under 
current budget limitations, to give the new 
assistant the orientation time contemplated. 
However, it seems likely that even under 
present conditions the first year’s work of a 
new assistant under such a scheme would be 
far more valuable to the institution. In- 
dustrial and commercial organizations often 
devote a longer period of time to employe 
orientation, at least for employes in responsi- 
ble positions.” 

Robert S. Alvarez, of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, says: “Staff 
orientation covers a variety of efforts having 
to do with speeding and smoothing the in- 
corporation of new personnel into an organi- 
zation. Helping new staff members to adjust 
themselves to their positions and thus take 
their places with less confusion and delay 
serves the very practical purpose of increas- 
ing staff efficiency. It also has many other 
beneficial effects—any one of which is justi- 
fication enough for an orientation program— 
but what is really important is the improve- 
ment in library service which can be traced 
to the preparation and use of staff manuals 
and the new attention given to the training 
and welfare of the library’s personnel. 

“In short, staff orientation is designed to 
ensure top efficiency by seeing to it that all 
persons know as much as possible about the 
work they are doing and are happy and 
enthusiastic in its performance. Anything 
that can be done to broaden a staff member's 
horizon, increase his understanding of the 
place of his work in the library’s scheme, 
add to his confidence and ability, reduce the 
number of times he must call on others for 
information or assistance, or stimulate his 
interest and enthusiasm, is bound to increase 
the amount of work done. The same is true 
of anything that can be done to shorten the 
“learning period” of new assistants, or re- 
duce the amount of time which others must 
spend on their instruction. The value of a 
staff orientation program is the fact that it 
can do just these things. 

“An orientation program must not be 
thought of as benefiting only the new ap- 
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pointees. The older staff members will 
also be affected by it. In fact the value of 
the information and stimulation which the 
preparation and operation of such a program 
will give the entire library staff is one of its 
chief benefits. Rare indeed is the staff mem- 
ber who can learn nothing from a new staff 
manual. And the preparation of this man- 
ual—by causing department heads to review 
their routines, clarify their thinking regard- 
ing departmental functions and interrela- 
tionships, and reorganize their work—is 
likely to have even more important effects 
on library management and service. 

“Tt is well to distinguish ‘orientation to 
librarianship’ from ‘orientation to a library.’ 
The former is the proper function of library 
schools and should not be required by the 
majority of a library’s appointees. Many 
new staff members, however, will be entering 
the library world for the first time and may 
need more attention than others who are at 
home in library work and require to know 
only what is peculiar to the particular insti- 
tution and position into which they are mov- 
ing. 

“It is customary to speak of a ‘staff 
orientation program, but one must not 
understand this to mean formal orientation 
courses or regular and definite instruction. 
Such a program would be out of the question 
in a small or medium-sized library—where 
the great majority of librarians get their 
start. Furthermore, appointments are 
everywhere made at irregular intervals, with 
perhaps only one or two persons entering the 
service at a given time. Under a program 
of formal instruction, it would be necessary 
to postpone the orientation work until suffi- 
cient appointees had gathered to make the 
course worth while. This, despite the fact 
that such assistance must be given to new 
staff members during their first few days in 
the service if it is to be of the greatest use. 
The longer one waits to help them adjust 
themselves to their new surroundings, the 
less they will need such help. Then again, 
as has been said, not all new staff members 
require the same attention, for some have 
had considerable experience in other libraries 
while a few know nothing of library work. 
All in all, it seems best to think of orienta- 
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tion as an individual affair, with the em- 
phasis on self-help and an informal, personal 
type of assistance.” 

Katharine M. Stokes, circulation librarian 
at the Pennsylvania State College Library, 
says: “I have put these suggestions into prac- 
tice at a number of interviews over a period 
of some five years. I asked my newest as- 
sistant just how much of this information I 
really got across to her during the interviews 
and whether she found conditions as I de- 
scribed them after she began to work in the 
library. She says that I accomplished my 
purpose. 

“At the interview of any possible new 
employe, the person conducting the interview, 
who should be preferably the department 
head under whom the employe will work, 
should attempt to answer questions that are 
probably in the mind of the applicant but 
would be embarrassing for him to ask. 
(Note: These questions cover items men- 
tioned in the 16 points under ‘What I Want 
to Know about My New Job.’) 

“After the new employe reports for duty 
the head of the department or someone 
designated by him should first take the new 
person on a tour of inspection of the library, 
pointing out the headquarters of the different 
departments and the location of essential 
tools and collections. In the course of this 
tour the new person should be introduced to 
all the staff members not only by name but 
with their specific titles or responsibilities 
indicated. Next, the exact duties of the new 
person should be explained in as much detail 
as possible. If the library has a staff manual, 
it can be used as a basis of such explanation. 
If it does not have a staff manual the work 
sheets of the person preceding the new em- 
ploye in his duties can be used. These work 
sheets should indicate about what time was 
allotted to the different duties so that the 
new person will have an idea of how to ar- 
range his schedule. 

“At the afternoon tea, which is customary 
in many libraries, the new employe will have 
an opportunity to get better acquainted with 
the staff informally. Many of the library’s 
customs or traditions are most easily dis- 
covered by the new person through this 
medium. 
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“Some slight attempt should be made by 
members of the department to extend to the 
new employe social invitations outside of 
library activities. These social invitations 
should not be considered obligatory or be 
made a burden to the department members 
but a general feeling can be established that 
the kind thing should be done for the new 
* person. 

“Gradually the new person should be 
familiarized with the routines and proceed- 
ings of those parts or departments of the 
library with which he is not directly con- 
nected. This is very easily accomplished if 
the library has a staff manual. Otherwise 
the same thing can be accomplished by visits 
to the different departments, for which time 
should be planned by the head of the depart- 
ment. 

“As opportunity arises the new person 
should meet the people in the institution or 
community who are influential or closely con- 
nected with the library. He should be in- 
vited to meetings of various organizations so 
that he can consider which of them he cares 
to join. He should have pointed out to him 
his various campus or community activities 
until he learns to notice them for himself.” 


CONTENT OF ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 

Many specific suggestions were made by 
committee members and members of the 
J.M.R.T. as to the kind of information that 
should be given to the new staff member. 
Some of this has already been indicated for 
the college librarian in the previous section. 

Marietta Daniels writes from the Wash- 
ington University Library in St. Louis about 
the orientation of the student assistant. Her 
comments have a place in this report for two 
reasons: (1) because her system is carefully 
worked out, and (2) considering that many 
people begin their library careers as student 
assistants, it seems important from the point 
of view of recruiting to have as thorough an 
orientation program as practicable for stu- 
dent assistants in high schools and colleges. 
Miss Daniels says: 

“Of the 27 student assistants in the general 
library 15 have never worked here before. 
I should think that although most new library 
assistants have had some training in library 
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technique it would nevertheless be of great 
value to them to have some formal instruc. 
tion in the general set-up of the library in 
which they are to work. As I worked out my 
scheme this year, all new student assistants 
were required to attend lectures every after- 
noon for one week. They were credited with 
the time spent in attending these lectures 
where we took up general administrative 
set-up of this library and the departmental 
libraries, circulation procedures, Washington 
University’s own adaptation of the Dewey 
Classification, the content and use of the card 
catalog, where the various special collections 
were located, and how and by whom they 
could be used, and some information concern- 
ing the type of material to be found in the 
reference room. At the end of this course 
of instruction, I gave them a quiz. In fact, I 
gave it to the old student assistants as well. 
They were given a week in which to work 
out the answers and allowed three hours 
credit for time spent on it. They spent from 
two to eleven hours of work and the results 
were certainly worth the effort. We have all 
decided that the new assistants know as much 
already about general procedures as our crop 
did last year by June. Of course, there is 
no doubt that they will forget much of it, 
but I am sure that they will work more 
intelligently with a general picture of the 
library as a whole than they would if asked 
to file a bunch of cards or to discover months 
later that the pamphlets that they kick every 
day under the front desk are college 
catalogs.” 

Fannie H. Schmitt, of the Senior High 
School Library of Tuscaloosa, Ala., is also 
concerned with the orientation of the student 
assistants. She says: 

“Until the last two years our student staff 
has been small enough so that I have felt that 
by using manuals, such as those used in 
teaching lessons in the use of the library, and 
giving instruction at staff meetings, and indi- 
vidual instruction as students worked in the 
library, we were able to do good work with- 
out making a manual of our own. How- 


ever, for the last two years our staff has 
been larger, and I have felt the need of a 
staff manual.” 

A tentative manual has been worked out 
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by Miss Schmitt giving the student informa- 
tion about applying for a position, library 
rules, regulations for assistants, how to lo- 
cate books, the use of the catalog, and details 
about various duties such as keeping sta- 
tistics, inventory, preparing books for the 
shelves, shelf reading, etc. The introductory 
section on the position of the library in the 
school reads in part: 

“The library is a service institution: it is 
not a separate department, but an integral 
part of every phase of school life. Its func- 
tions are to provide library materials for the 
whole school and to make them easily avail- 
able to all. Always, the best service to the 
greatest number is the goal of all library 
techniques. 

“For this reason, the person using the 
library materials is the most important one 
involved; the librarians and the student 
assistants are on hand at all times in order 
that patrons may receive service. This 
means that the library worker must be 
accurate, quick, courteous, dependable, re- 
sourceful, responsible, prompt.” 


IN STATE OR COUNTY LIBRARY 


A tentative outline for introduction of a 
new assistant to his duties in a state or 
county library, was suggested by William 
Tucker, who wrote: 

“Assuming that the new assistant, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, is not a resident of 
some years standing in the service area, the 
first orientation necessary is an introduction 
to the area, its population, social, civic and 


cultural institutions, and other character- 
istics. 


Sources for Basic Data 


Statistical data, given for counties and 
cities in the volumes issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, which the new county 
or state worker should study, in Mr. 
Tucker’s opinion, include: 

Volumes on population 

Agriculture volumes: farms—number, 
size, values, crops, housing, occupational 
figures, taxation, tenancy 

Retail and wholesale distribution—num- 
ber of stores, personnel, pay roll, stocks, sales 
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Occupations—age, color 
nationality, sex 

Families—size, literacy, school attendance, 
sex, age, nationality, race, use of radios and 
telephones 

Business—employment and unemployment, 
personnel, pay rolls 

Service establishments 

Financial statistics of states 

Financial statistics of cities 


nativity, race, 


Other Sources 


Sources for other pertinent statistics 
recommended by Mr. Tucker included: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Consumer Market Data Handbook; 
Industrial Market Data Handbook 

Wilson, Louis R., Geography of Reading 

Visits to governmental offices (county or 
state, as the case may be), to get a general 
view of the work and problems of such 
offices, the better to render them efficient 
service 

Visits to leading industries 


To Orient New County, Regional, or State 
W orkers 

To introduce a new assistant to the work 
of a county, regional, or state library, Mr. 
Tucker advocated: 

Preliminary explanation of the history, 
functions, and objectives of the library 

A brief tour of the institution, when the 
work of each department is explained and 
opportunity is given for questions and dis- 
cussion 

A brief period of work (from one day to 
a few days in duration) in each department, 
permitting more detailed explanation of the 
work of the department with emphasis on 
calling attention to alternative activities and 
procedures, their merits and demerits 

Actual practice in the departments, per- 
mitting, so far as possible, experience in the 
various phases of the work 

As introduction to the work of the depart- 
ment in which the assistant will work, Mr. 
Tucker recommended: 

A day or two for -browsing, observation, 
and practice according to the individual’s 
interests 

Study and practice of the routines of the 
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department’s jobs, as outlined in its manual 
of routines, or equivalent 

General attention to all processes of the 
department 

Detailed attention to the new assistant’s 
own job: its purposes, functions, routines 

Actual experience on the job, in Mr. 
Tucker’s opinion, should be attended by 
kindly, sympathetic, and adequate assistance 
by the supervising official, but should at first 
not be so close, detailed, or obvious as to 
impede the new assistant’s rapid adjustment 
to the job. “The temperaments and abilities 
of assistants and the requirements of the 
particular job will draw on the best skill of 
the supervising official,’ Mr. Tucker ob- 
served. “A good working knowledge of psy- 
chology is essential for such an official.” 


PROPOSES THREE STAFF MANUALS 


“A good-sized library ought to have three 
types of staff manuals,” according to Robert 
S. Alvarez. “The first would be the broadest 
in scope, giving the history, policy, and organ- 
ization of the institution, the scope and func- 
tions of all departments, and general staff 
information such as that concerning vaca- 
tions, hours, conduct, reports, and the like. 
The second official type of manual would be 
departmental in scope, each beginner getting 
the one concerned with the functions and 
work of his particular department. This 
one contains all rules, regulations, and poli- 
cies applicable to the specific department, and 
information as to all forms, routines, rec- 
ords, files, and reports. The third manual 
to be given the new person would be an 
unofficial and more informal one, put out by 
the staff association or some other group, 
telling something of the activities of the staff 
and including information about all staff 
members, indicating how long they have 
been on the staff, what college and library 
school they attended, what their address and 
telephone numbers are, and perhaps even 
some of their hobbies so that persons with 
similar interests can get together. This 
manual might also include information on 
good places to live and eat, and also where to 
go and what to do for amusement in the 
local community. 

“Staff manuals—in the hands of persons 
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interested in learning about the library and 
its rules and routines—and personal cop- 
tacts and helpfulness should, then, be the 
chief points of an orientation program.” 


In One Branch Library 


The following statement, written espe- 
cially for the Staff Orientation Committee, 
by Frances L. Westover, presents a plan for 
the orientation of new staff members in the 
Seward Park Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. It is offered here to indicate 
how one executive approaches the problem 
of adjusting new staff members. Librarians 
who have been introduced to the library in 
this branch feel that the plan is most success- 
ful in practice. Miss Westover says: 

“When a new librarian comes to the 
Lower East Side, she may be in a world 
entirely new in her experience. There isa 
tendency to feel that one is an outsider, look- 
ing on a scene in which she has no part. 
Obviously, this feeling must be overcome 
before one can become a helpful member of 
the staff. 

“The library recognizes that it is necessary 
to help the new member to orient herself. 
While our procedure with each assistant 
varies according to her individual interest, 
we have a general plan to be covered in the 
first weeks of service. We try to give hera 
little of the historical background of the 
community and of the library. Then she 
should have a good picture of the library 
and all its departments, its relations to the 
neighborhood and to other libraries. She 
should see as much as possible of the neigh- 
borhood, visit organizations, meet key people, 
and hear about their work. The more she 
knows about the people, how they live and 
think, the greater is her interest, and her 
adjustment to her own place in the scene 
follows naturally. 

“The introduction to the historical back- 
ground is, of course, brief, giving only the 
various stages from the days of the rich 
Dutch burghers. Emphasis is placed on the 


last half century as most important in under- 
standing our immediate background. Within 
this period is the “Flowering of the East 
Side,” when brilliant young revolutionists 
fled from oppression in Russia; the creation 
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of a slum area as thousands of immigrants 
crowded inadequate houses; then follows re- 
striction of immigration; dwindling of popu- 
lation from 1,000,000 to less than half that 
number; the beginning of slum clearance and 
federal housing in 1940. ‘The assistant is 
shown the collection of books on the Lower 
East Side and the wealth of interesting ma- 
terial in the vertical file. She is encouraged 
to take the books home to read. Later she is 
given time to browse through the vertical file 
and she is asked to add anything of neighbor- 
hood interest she sees in her daily reading. 
Photographs of the neighborhood taken by a 
member of the staff help her to visualize the 
scene and give her a composite picture of the 
activities and changes of the past five years. 
Following along with this is a history of the 
library, from its beginning as a small circula- 
tion collection in a Hebrew school to its 
development as a large city branch. The 
assistant sees the New York Public Library 
Bulletin, the annual report, and sees the rela- 
tion of this branch to other branches and gets 
a picture of the library as a whole. Later 
she is given time to go through these carefully 
and to read the informal reports of the 
branch librarian, children’s librarian, and 
reference librarian. 

“A trip through the building helps her to 
feel more at home. She is given time to 
familiarize herself with the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves. The desk schedule 
is varied to give her a view of all types of 
work. In the circulation department, she is 
scheduled at the information desk with a 
senior assistant and sees the kind of people 
who come, and hears the questions they ask. 
She is introduced to some of the more fre- 
quent visitors. Knowing a few people by 
name and being recognized by them gives 
one a sense of “belonging,” and helps in one’s 
adjustment to a new place. She helps some 
of the readers and looks through the list of 
questions that have been asked in the past 
few months. She sees the children’s room 
under the guidance of the children’s librarian 
and she is given plenty of time to browse 
through the children’s reading room collec- 
tion. In the reference room, the reference 
librarian explains the kind of work done in 
her department. She has time to study the 
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collection and 
questions. 
“The new assistant begins from the first 
day to get a first-hand picture of the neigh- 
borhood. A senior member of the staff 
accompanies her on a trip through the neigh- 
borhood visiting places of interest on the 
way. The staff, anxious to help the new- 
comer, may suggest a short walk during the 
noon hour, or a visit to a neighborhood 
settlement after the library closes. If a 
staff member is visiting a school, settlement, 
or other organization, the new member is 
asked to accompany her. She not only sees 
the organization, but also our method of 
approach and gets an idea of our relation 
to it. On the way, she sees the homes of 
the people, the activities of the neighbor- 
hood and has a better understanding of the 
readers with whom she comes in contact. 
Several times during the year, luncheon trips 
are planned to Seward Park High School, 
Henry Street Settlement, Municipal Build- 
ing, or other places of interest. The new 
members, under the guidance of a senior 
assistant, are allowed time to see the activi- 
ties of the place visited and to get a view of 
the neighborhood through which they pass. 
“In the summer, conditions change. Our 
neighbors organize new programs which we 
all are anxious to see. The evening is the 
time to see these in action, so during the 
summer two evenings are reserved for neigh- 
borhood trips. 


helps answer reference 


The schedule is arranged 
especially to include new members. Library 
time is not allowed, but few ever miss the 
chance to join the party. First there is a 
dinner, then a trip through the neighborhood 
stopping at Madison House, Educational 
Alliance, Henry Street Settlement, tc., 
varying from year to year, but always end- 
ing at the gayest spot in town—the roof of 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, with the 
mothers and grandmothers dancing their 
lively old Russian dances. The other trip 
is through the Italian section to see one of 
their Saints’ Day processions winding its way 
through the crowded and gayly lighted 
streets. 

“Fortunate is the young librarian who 
begins her work in a foreign neighborhood. 
The variety of interests, the ease and direct- 
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ness of contact are invaluable in helping her 
to adjust. The readers, as well as the 
foreign members of the staff, interpret for 
her their religious customs and beliefs. She 
may see for herself the ‘Sukah’ specially 
built in the court at Young Israel Synagogue 
for Succoth, the lighting of the Chanukah 
candles in our own children’s room, the 
- Yiddish Mothers’ Club Purim celebration, 
the Italian Saints’ Day procession and the 
parade of the dragons which ushers in the 
Chinese New Year. 

“As the days pass, the alert assistant 
builds a background for herself. In her 
orientation, she needs only the guidance that 
will help her to feel at home and to permit 
her to move freely. There is much that is 
dull and drab in our daily work. There is 
also much that is colorful and there is plenty 
of drama. To help her see the color and 
drama rather than the dull and drab is our 
first responsibility. The library benefits di- 
rectly as an alert, interested assistant trans- 
lates into terms of library service her 
knowledge of the resources of the library 
and her awareness of the interests, thoughts, 
and needs of the people with whom we 
work.” 

Members of the Staff Orientation Com- 
mittee making the above reports were as 
follows: Helen Fleming, New York Public 
Library; Robert S. Alvarez, now of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Mar- 
garet Knight, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, Regional Library, St. Johns- 
bury; Fannie H. Schmitt, Senior High 
School Library, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Elizabeth 
D. Smith, Public Library, Glendale, Calif.; 
Katharine M. Stokes, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College; William P. 
Tucker, State Library, Olympia, Wash.; 
and Gretchen J. Garrison, New York Pub- 
lic Library, chairman. 

7s 2 

The report of the Local Indexes Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, chair- 
man, described the work on this project. It 
was the committee’s work, in addition to 
directing action of state groups, to collect 
indexes in all states—sixteen in number— 
without organized junior member groups or 
a group willing to be responsible for this 
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work. By the end of this summer the 
following states will have been completely 
covered: Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. The committee 
also contacted major libraries in Canada, in 
the Hawaiian Islands, and in the District 
of Columbia. Six hundred and four indexes 
have already been listed for these areas, 
Two state junior groups, Missouri and 
Indiana, have completed the project; 18 have 
it underway; 2 states without junior groups 
have volunteered to do it themselves; and 
10 states have not yet started the project. 
State library associations are cooperating 
with the project in six states, and some of 
them have granted funds for the work. A 
total of 1112 indexes has been listed to 
date and it is estimated that all listing of 
indexes in the states will be completed by 
June 1941 and that all editorial work will 
be completed by January 1942, when “Local 
Indexes in American Libraries” will seek a 
publisher. 

The Exhibit Committee, with Lee Stein- 
metz of the Cincinnati Public Library as 
chairman, reported “Juniors in Print” as the 
theme of its display. The chief item of the 
exhibit was the scrapbook of articles written 
by junior members and compiled by K. Thel- 
ma Sowers, historian. “The publications of 
various state and local junior groups made 
an interesting background for the junior 
booth. 

The Nominating Committee, the Local 
Committee, and the Coordinator Staff re- 
ported briefly. 

Marion Terhune described the _ list, 
Special Collections in New Jersey Libraries, 
recently completed by the New Jersey 
Junior Members. 

The J.M.R.T.-A.L.A. Relations Com- 
mittee, Annadele Riley, chairman, reported 
on the petition to become a section of the 
American Library Association. The chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Committee on Chapters 
and Sections had reported that both his 
committee and the A.L.A. Committee on 
Divisional Relations believed that the peti- 
tion should be held over until after the 
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A.L.A. Council had acted on the revision 
which would be necessary in both the Con- 
stitution and the by-laws, under the recom- 
mendations of the third Activities Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A. 

Finding some difference of opinion among 
junior members regarding certain essen- 
tials of organization to be written into a 
constitution, the J.M.R.T.-A.L.A. Relations 
Committee presented some general recom- 
mendations which afforded a basis for 
discussion. It was voted, on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, to refer its 
report, into which had been incorporated 
recommendations made by the J.M.R.T. in 
session, to the state junior groups for their 
consideration, and that the recommendations 
of these state junior groups be returned to a 
national committee appointed to prepare a 
constitution for vote at the regular business 
meeting in 1941. 

It was voted that the chairman should 
appoint a committee to consider the ad- 
visability of a national mimeographed 
quarterly. Upon the recommendation of the 
chairman it was voted that the J.M.R.T. 
undertake a survey to determine the 
reasons why many juniors do not hold mem- 


bership in the American Library Association. 
SociaAL Events 


The Cincinnati and Ohio Junior Members 
arranged an Open House in the Rose Room 
of the Sinton Hotel on Monday through 
Friday afternoons. Representatives from 
various local groups throughout the state 
served as hostesses. 

An informal dinner was held at the Queen 
City Club on Wednesday evening. Mrs. 
Ruth Lyons, member of the staff at station 
WKRC, spoke on the development which 
she had observed in radio programs over a 
period of ten years. A play, Thomas Cook, 
Ltd., was presented by Ex Libris, a drama 
club composed of staff members of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected for 1940-41 are: Chair- 
man, John M. Connor, Medical Library, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Heiderstadt, 
Public Library, Bethlehem, Pa.; executive 
board member, John R. Banister, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. 

JosepH C. SHIPMAN, Secretary 


Latin America, Committee on Library 
(o0peration with 


HE open meeting of the Committee 

on Library Cooperation with Latin 
America was held Thursday morn- 

ing, May 30, in the Hotel Gibson. About 
seventy-five people were in attendance. The 
meeting was presided over by the chairman, 
Charles F. Gosnell, Queens College Library. 
In his opening remarks the chairman drew 
attention to the series of conferences called 
in Washington in the fall to consider inter- 
American cultural relations in the fields of 
art, music, education, and publications and 
libraries. He pointed out that the last 
named conference had attracted librarians 
from every part of the country, and, in fo- 
cusing national professional attention on 
inter-American library relations, had greatly 


increased the opportunities as well as 


the responsibilities of the committee. 

An outline prepared by Charles E. Rush, 
Cleveland Public Library, following the 
conference on publications and _ libraries, 
was distributed. Entitled 4 Rough Outline 
of Activities and Services of Large Public 
Libraries Which May Be Designed to Con- 
tribute to Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, it dealt with the types of materials 
germane to such a program and with the 
means of their acquisition, promotion, and 
distribution. 

William W. Shirley, School of Library 
Science, Pratt Institute, spoke on the con- 
tribution of library schools in the United 
States to Latin American students. He 
pointed to the small school as the best locale 
for the foreign student, since individual at- 
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tention can be more easily given to matters 
of personal and curricular adjustment. In 
the small school the student more quickly 
falls in with the school environment and 
United States student mannerisms and at- 
titudes. With a knowledge of a librarian- 
ship and literature unknown to most Ameri- 
cans, the Latin American student has a 
distinct contribution to make to classes in 
book selection and surveys of the field. 

Pura Belpré, New York Public Library, 
and author of Perez and Martina, described 
her cumulative experience with New York’s 
Latin American colony. Regarding children 
as the ultimate link between the Spanish 
speaking adult and the library, Miss Belpré 
and her associates launched a program de- 
signed to capture and hold the young reader. 
Story hours devoted to legends and stories 
of their own lands were held, tales like Irv- 
ing’s Rose of the Alhambra were translated 
and dramatized, and later, a puppet theater 
was organized and sent out to schools, civic 
centers, and other libraries. The Painted 
Pig puppets, in 1932, appeared at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. Gradually adults, 
through their children, became aware of the 
library. Another Spanish assistant was 
hired, the club José de Lara was organized 
to bring outstanding speakers to the library, 
and a Spanish dramatic club for high school 
students was begun. These activities, and 
others such as the Spanish Book Week 
initiated by the Hamilton Grange branch, 
constitute a_ stabilizing intellectual and 
recreational force in the life of New York’s 
constantly shifting Latin American popula- 
tion. 

Mrs. Edith C. Wise, who with her hus- 
band (now of the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress) has recently re- 
turned from seven years in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, described a Good Book Week held in 
the school of which Mr. Wise was director. 
The school, the Colegio Americano Para 
Varones, an American school for boys, 
founded by the Presbyterian Church in 1850, 
had never had a library in the functional 
sense. To remedy this defect, Yankee pro- 
motional methods were subtly used to make 
the students assume responsibility for the 


library’s development. A Good Book Week, 
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sponsored by the seniors, was 


decided 
upon as a method of getting new books and 
focusing attention on the school’s needs, 
Letters were written to parents explaining 
the purpose of the drive and asking for 


contributions of books. During the week a 
literary program, a production of Los In- 
tereses Creados, a World’s Fair, and other 
attractions were held. The result was a 
sizable collection of pesos and books, which 
became a cataloged and well-ordered library, 
assured of a permanent place in the life and 
thinking of the school. 

Mr. Gosnell read a statement from 
Muriel Haas, of the Middle American Re- 
search Institute, Tulane University, who is 
at work in the Columbia School of Library 
Service, on an expansion of the Dewey 
Decimal system covering the history of the 
countries of Central America and the West 
Indies. The classification will be expanded 
not only to fit the needs of libraries in the 
countries involved, but will also serve as a 
guide for libraries in the United States pos- 
sessing large collections of Middle Ameri- 
cana. Classification systems of an individual 
character, as well as expansions of Dewey, 
are now in use in some United States libraries 
having Middle American collections. Duke 
University, for example, has its own ex- 
pansion of Dewey, pertaining largely, how- 
ever, to the countries of South America. 
This, and other expansions, are being studied 
by Miss Haas. 

Myron W. Getchell, associate editor, 
Dewey Decimal Classification, Library of 
Congress, in response to questions from the 
floor, pointed out that the staff is aware 
of the need for expansion in this area, but 
that because of the smallness of the staff 
and the many more pressing demands being 
made on it, little can be done at present. He 
requested that the D.C. be informed when 
such studies as Miss Haas’ are undertaken, 
so that correlation and counsel can be main- 
tained. 

The chairman introduced two _ distin- 
guished Latin American visitors, Heloisa 
Cabral da Rocha Werneck and Dr. Jorge 
Basadre. Miss Cabral da Rocha Werneck, 
of the Manuscripts Division of the National 
Library, Rio de Janeiro, brought the greet- 
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ings of her Brazilian colleagues, and spoke 
briefly of the library’s incomparable collection 
of manuscripts, dating from the flight of the 
Portuguese court to Brazil in the early nine- 
teenth century. Miss Cabral da Rocha 
Werneck is currently attending the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library School. 

Dr. Basadre, director of the library of the 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru, described his activities since his last 
A.L.A. conference nine years ago, when he 
was a library school student in this country. 
Because of the closing of the university, he 
lived for a time in Germany and Spain, 
holding a position in the Centro de Estudios 
Historicos until 1935, when the university 
was reopened. Today the university enrols 
5000 students, and the library, which also 
serves the city of Lima, contains a central 
collection of 60,000 volumes, augmented by 
departmental libraries. On the advice of 
Margaret Mann, a classified catalog has 
been made; a dictionary catalog is almost 
finished; and Library of Congress cards are 
being used, thanks to the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The foundation 
has also enabled Dr. Basadre’s assistant, 
Teresa Umlauff, to spend this year at Pratt 
Institute. The Boletin Bibliografico, issued 
by the university and edited by Dr. Basadre, 
has issued articles on classification, catalog- 
ing, circulation, and book ordering from the 
Latin American point of view, and has also 
printed translations of valuable foreign tools. 
In the near future the Boletin plans to 
publish a section devoted to current 
North American books dealing with the 
science, literature, and arts of South 
America. 

To increase inter-American library co- 
operation, Dr. Basadre stressed the following 
needs: (1) a quarterly review devoted to 
inter-American bibliography and_ library 
science ; (2) general indexes of Latin Ameri- 
can literature comparable to the Wilson 
indexes; (3) a Latin American library as- 
sociation; (4) a Latin American department 
of the A.L.A. known all over Latin America, 
ready to answer inquiries and to promote 
close personal contacts among librarians, 
bibliographers, and students; (5) translation 
into Spanish and Portuguese of some essen- 


tial library tools, especially those dealing 
with current trends in librarianship, new de- 
velopments in library buildings, and special- 
ized works; (6) visiting North Americans 
who will come to Latin American libraries 
to engage in personal or institutional re- 
search and who are capable of giving lectures 
and courses in library science; (7) greater 
latitude to, and more individualized treat- 
ment for, Latin Americans studying in 
United States library schools who often need 
specialization in one kind of library work; 
(8) translation into English of Latin Ameri- 
can classics, beginning with a selection of the 
sixteenth-century Comentarios Reales by the 
Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, the son of an 
Indian princess and a conquistador, 
and translation for Latin Americans 
of North American classics; (9) a 
general magazine along the lines of 
Asia, presenting Latin American life 
and culture, and published in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese; (10) exhibitions 
of Latin American printing and publication 
in the United States and vice versa; 
(11) special attention to planned ex- 
change of periodicals and serial publications 
among the Americas; (12) a convention 
of the A.L.A. to be held in a Latin 
American city. 

The undersigned gave a brief résumé of 
the committee’s activities during the year. 
Since the establishment of a permanent office 
in the Library of Congress in November, 
files and mailing lists have been made, and 
an average of ten letters a day, a third of 
which have been translated into Spanish, 
have been written in response to specific 
requests. Visitors from every Latin Ameri- 
can country except three have been received ; 
the committee’s publication program has 
been pushed; numerous bibliographies have 
been compiled; contacts with cultural 
agencies here and abroad have been estab- 
lished; data on Latin Americans wishing to 
study in United States library schools have 
been compiled; much committee work has 
been done in connection with conferences 
meeting in Washington; and the research 
program has been carried forward. Four of 
the research studies are slated for completion 
before the middle of September: (1) the 
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survey of academic libraries located in 
schools offering Latin American courses; 
(2) the survey of the holdings of public li- 
braries; (3) the study of the distribution in 
Latin America of scholarly and learned jour- 


Lendin 4 


HE Lending Section met in the Sinton 

Hotel on Wednesday morning, May 

29. Ruth Rutzen, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, chairman of the section, presided. 

James E. Bryan, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, secretary, presented a brief re- 
port, pointing out that the section, with 
reorganization of the American Library As- 
sociation, is to become either a section or a 
round table as provided in Articles VI and 
VII of the new A.L.A. by-laws. His report 
suggested that a committee be appointed to 
study the Lending Section as affected by the 
reorganization and that the list of names 
which would be necessary as a nucleus for 
the section to become either a division or a 
round table be secured. 

A motion was approved that the incoming 
officers be empowered to appoint a committee 
to study the effect of reorganization on the 
section and to report to the section at its 
Boston meeting in 1941. 

Harland A. Carpenter, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented his re- 
port and the section was unanimous in its 
election of the officers named at the end of 
this report. 

Miss Rutzen then introduced the topics 
of the “Town Hall” discussion: Can the 
lending service meet the challenge it faces 
unless it organizes for it? Can we develop 
an outlook as well as methods which will 
be aids in meeting the responsibilities implied 
in recent concepts of library service? 

R. Russell Munn, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, Ida F. Wright, of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Public Library, and Cecil J. McHale, 
of the University of Michigan Library 
School, spoke respectively on the topics: 
“The Organization of the Lending Service 
to Meet New Concepts of This Service,” 
“Building a General Book Collection to Pro- 
mote Reading,’ and “Lending Personnel.” 
Their papers follow. 
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nals published in the United States; and (4) 
the study of exchange relations. 
WiviiaM C. Haycoop 
Executive Assistant to the 
Committee 


Section 


Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, spoke on “Cataloging and 
Classification and the Needs for Popular 
Service.” Her paper is published in the 
July 1940 issue of the Library Journal. 


Mr. Munn’s PAPER 


What is the job expected of our lending 
service as opposed to the informational and 
reference services? My answer is that since 
the preservation of democracy is the most 
urgent problem facing every citizen of this 
country, and since this depends on hard 
thinking based on facts, the public library's 
greatest obligation today is to assist more 
effectively in stimulating thinking and pro- 
viding facts. Max Lerner has pointed out, 
on more than one occasion, that there exists 
in this country no free, unbiased channel 
of information, presenting the truth as fairly 
as it can be ascertained on public questions. 
He maintains, rightly, I think, that the radio 
and newspapers fall far short of this ideal. 
His solution is a radio and newspaper chain, 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, carrying no advertising and sub- 
ject to no restraints by stockholders. This 
is no place to discuss his rather startling 
proposal. The fact remains, however, that 
his statement of the condition seems sound 
and that the public library is in a better 
position than any other institution today to 
supply the truth on many questions. Pub- 
lishing is still free from censorship; public 
libraries are likewise free to acquire the 
product of the presses, and are far and away 
the best means we know of distributing this 
material to the people. With this great op- 
portunity comes the obligation to make the 
most of it. The public library should be the 
most important distributor of truth in this 
land. 

Is it? Without adequate statistical proof, 
I am willing to venture the. statement that 
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not 10 per cent of the adults in this country 
with available library service use it to in- 
form themselves on public questions. Per- 
haps it is as low as § per cent. 

Why? Some no doubt have been dis- 
appointed too often due to the library’s in- 
adequate collection. Others are not capable 
of comprehending the books that are avail- 
able. The majority of those who do 
not use the library stay away because (1) 
they are not aware of the help libraries can 
give, and (2) they have not been stimulated 
to want to read our books, pamphlets, and 
magazines. 

What can we do about this? The only 
way we can make them aware of us is to 
tell them. A lot has been said about our 
methods of publicity; a lot more might be 
said. The simple fact is that the product 
we have to sell cannot be sold by ordinary 
methods of advertising. Our product, like 
most products of value, needs salesmen to 
overcome resistance, and, particularly in our 
case, inertia. The greatest task confronting 
us today is to develop an extra-mural service 
to take our message personally to our non- 
reading public. Most of our nonreaders be- 
long to some group, which, whether it 
realizes it or not, has some sort of adult 
education objective. In Detroit they have 
counted 5000 such groups. By appealing to 
their peculiar interests and by relating books 
to them we can create a demand which is 
now dormant. 

Our readers advisory service giving spe- 
cialized reading guidance to individuals has 
been recognized as a sound practice and has 
been justified notwithstanding the few people 
it reaches. How much more justified is 
group guidance, where advisers specializing 
in group work meet with organizations com- 
posed of people with common interests and 
assist them in relating their interests to the 
printed page. Not only should these group 
advisers work with existing groups; they 
should help to organize new ones around 
latent interests. Our past practice has been 
largely to reflect, in our services and col- 
lections, active demands. The small degree 
of our influence speaks for the shortcomings 
of such a policy. If we are going to be an 
important factor in education for the promo- 
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tion and preservation of democracy we must 
do far more than we have in creating de- 
mands, in motivating people to read. 

Suppose we should plan such a group 
advisory service. What effect would it have 
on our lending practices? The work of 
Waples and the Chicago Graduate Library 
School have an important bearing here. 
They have shown that subject matter, which 
of course is of primary concern in education 
for democracy, is of comparatively small im- 
portance to the average man in choosing his 
reading matter; that subject matter takes 
third place as a factor influencing what is 
read. 

If we are to make subject matter of real 
importance to the reader we must cope with 
those factors which are now found to in- 
fluence him more. The first is accessibility: 
the book or paper which is closest at hand 
when the average man is in the mood to 
read is the thing he is most likely to choose. 
The second factor is readability. If he has 
a choice of two books which are equally 
handy he will pick the one easier to read. If 
there is no difference in their accessibility, 
readability, and physical attraction he will 
then choose the one on the subject which 
interests him most. 

What about accessibility in relation to our 
lending practices? I need not dwell on the 
value and shortcomings of small collections 
placed at convenient places throughout our 
service areas supplementing those of 
branches and main library. Doubtless we 
could do far more than we are doing, par- 
ticularly if we had group advisers specializ- 
ing in such interest fields as labor, foreign 
groups, etc., in the direction of stimulating 
the more effective use of such deposit sta- 
tions. This is by no means a new practice, 
although it needs a new emphasis. 

Something which has hardly been tried, 
which ties in with the group work program 
described above, is the practice of taking 
books to meetings. There can be no more 
effective educational method than to have 
actual books and pamphlets available after a 
talk or discussion has stimulated interest in 
a certain subject. Few talks or discussions 
inform to any great extent. All they can do 
is stimulate. If material for further study 
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is available for loan after the meeting, then, 
and then only, can the full benefits of the 
meeting be realized. To be most effective, 
the full cooperation of the speaker or leader 
will be sought in order to bring in references 
throughout the meetings to titles available 
for borrowing. How often have we, our- 
selves, with books more accessible than to 
any other group, failed to follow up an in- 
terest aroused by a discussion or talk because 
a book was not immediately available? A 
different interest crowded out the first be- 
fore we could get back to our books. 

How can we adapt our lending techniques 
to meet this problem? Certainly they will 
have to be more informal. We shall have to 
be prepared to charge a book on the reader’s 
name and address or at least make tem- 
porary cards to be made permanent when the 
reader visits the branch. To have the right 
books available for such a purpose, some 
kind of reservoir collection must be built up. 
You cannot be robbing public shelves of this 
type of material; neither do you want to take 
the less desirable titles. 

Besides the advantages of accessibility this 
practice will introduce many new people to 
branches because the books will be return- 
able there. When they come in, let us be 
prepared for them with annotated catalogs, 
displays of pamphlets in quantity, etc. Chil- 
dren’s workers have done a much better job 
at this than adult. 

What about readability? Much has been 
written on the subject and I need only say 
that attractive books in simple style on 
worth while subjects are hard to find. 
When they do exist, why do we not buy them 
in quantity and have them handy when 
needed? Take for example the subject of 
the Constitution of the United States. Go 
into any library and look at the books on 
the Constitution. They will be a pretty dull 
looking lot. Compare them, from the point 
of view of readability, with the homespun, 
man-to-man talk of Maury Maverick’s In 
Blood and Ink. If I were taking a collection 
of books to a meeting on this subject I 
would be inclined to take ten or fifteen 
copies of this title and leave the rest at 
home. If the speaker did not agree with the 
sentiments expressed he could say why. He 
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must, if he is honest, give credit to the forth. 
right, common sense opinions of the author, 
Pamphlets and small books are particularly 
well adapted for this purpose because of 
their simplicity, readability, cheapness, and 
ease of transportation. These we can dupli- 
cate heavily at small cost. Then, when an 
important public issue is up for discussion, 
we can make a spread of many copies of the 
most appropriate pamphlet, as they do in the 
bookstores and drugstores, instead of having 
a miscellaneous collection of material more 
or less related to the topic. 

Finally, we do not hesitate to buy book 
trucks and send them over the country to 
reach people. Why should we not do the 
same, in a little different way, inside our 
cities to reach the people who do not come 
to us? Such trucks, could be equipped with 
portable bookcases, and forward-looking li- 
brarians would also have in them movie 
projectors and educational films from the 
film library. As for heavy duplication of 
titles, it is my belief that we buy a great 
many that we can get along without. Why 
not buy enough of the indispensable, read- 
able ones? Perhaps if we really make our- 
selves an important educational factor in the 
community, we shall command enough sup- 
port to permit us to buy the other titles too. 


Miss WricHut’s PAPER 


Any discussion of a collection of books in- 
evitably resolves itself first into a discussion 
of people—people who may use the books; 
people who determine policies regarding the 
selection and administration of them; and 
people who make the contacts between a 
book and the person who needs it. 

The people who may use the books—what 
do we know about them? In my mind’s eye 
I can see the librarians of the country poring 
over the new census figures of their towns 
just as soon as such figures are released. 
This, that they may glean as much informa 
tion as possible concerning the people who 
make up their communities—their vocational 
activities, for the light which such informa- 
tion throws on possible book needs; their 
financial capacity and living conditions, be- 
cause of the bearing which these may have 
on the ability and probability of personal 
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ownership of books; their age groups and 
their status of formal education, because of 
the great importance of this information in 
determining the types of materials best 
suited to the community. 

All of these are factors so basic to the 
determination of policies for building a book 
collection that they should be carefully ana- 
lyzed, tabulated, and written on the black- 
board or put into charts for concerted study 
by the library board and staff. 

An analysis of the make-up of the com- 
munity such as the census will reveal is 
essential for the second group of persons 
mentioned as involved in the building of a 
book collection—the library board. From 
it the members can gain a picture which will 
enable them better to understand and en- 
vision the ramifications of the services and 
the book collections which should be built up 
to meet the particular needs of their com- 
munities. 

Not only is this essential as background in- 
formation for the book committee, but given 
a vision of the bigness of the library’s pos- 
sibilities, the finance committee will work 
with zest to secure the maximum funds 
possible for books and services; the exten- 
sion committee will create friends who will 
spread tidings of values in and need for 
books; and the policy committee will main- 
tain that delicate balance between the books 
and the services which will make the collec- 
tion function. 

I wonder how many libraries “set the 
stage” for library board meetings as they do 
for meetings with other groups, e.g., have 
new books, special exhibits, and graphs on 
display at the board meetings? Unquestion- 
ably, attractive, fresh volumes and exhibits 
spread about the room and on the board 
table do create that bookish atmosphere 
which aids materially in keeping ever before 
the minds of the members the goal of their 
every activity. And the blackboard—what 
a blessing is that old-fashioned medium for 
presenting visually, yet informally, facts and 
figures of book use and thereby reenforcing 
the spoken report. 

As we all know, special features at board 
meetings which include human _ interest 
stories told by staff members, help no end 
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to interpret to, and clinch with, the board 
the values inherent in certain types of ma- 
terials, particularly those which further the 
social service functions of the institution. 

In these days of pressure for censorship 
it is the more important that we afford the 
board every bit of assistance possible in get- 
ting a rounded point of view of public opin- 
ion as a basis for the formation of policies— 
policies which are the first line of action and 
of defense for the Library’s Bill of Rights. 

The third group involved in any consid- 
eration of building a general book collec- 
tion to promote reading is, of course, the 
staff. What we have said regarding a thor- 
ough understanding of the community applies 
most importantly to ourselves. Not only is 
this a concern of those in the lending depart- 
ment, but every member of the staff is in- 
volved in the job of building a book collec- 
tion for the community. Everything which 
each can contribute to the presentation of 
the many sided needs and interests of people 
should enter into our picture. The chil- 
dren’s librarians through their contact with 
adults, as parents, can make a wonderful 
contribution, as can the staffs of other 
specialized departments, toward an _ inter- 
pretation of “the vital concerns of the 
community,’ library users, and nonusers. 
Pages and janitors frequently throw most 
unexpected light on why we are not reaching 
certain groups. 

Analyses and presentations such as have 
been mentioned are first essentials to the 
building of a book collection which will meet 
the needs of the entire community—not just 
cater to those already using the library. 
They are first essentials for our own analysis 
of needs and first essentials for board mem- 
bers in the establishment of policies. 

With such basic information about our 
communities readily at hand, we are in a 
position to tackle problems such as these: 
whether we shall acquire background ma- 
terial for potential users at the expense of 
understocking current items that seemingly 
should be duplicated and distributed widely; 
whether to concentrate chiefly on trying to 
provide for current demands, even though 
the life of, and interest in, much of the ma- 
terial may be only temporary; or whether 
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there is a middle ground which we can take 
as a general governing policy. 

When we consider the first problem— 
whether we should build for potential users 
—I am pretty certain that our immediate 
reaction would be to vote “yes.” This be- 
Cause our gratitude to our predecessors for 
having built up such well-rounded, basic col- 
lections is so great that we feel that we, in 
turn, should do our bit for coming genera- 
tions. Without such a wealth of background 
material, we wonder how we could have 
tided through these years when our book 
budgets have been cut 50 to 60 per cent. Yet 
in the face of this urge to build for the fu- 
ture, are we not confronted with situations 
completely unknown a decade or two ago? 

Enjoyable self-education as it is being con- 
ceived today takes on aspects quite different 
from those of the past and as Dr. Learned 
pointed out, “the great majority of the ma- 
terials of the present-day public library were 
not produced with the requirements of pop- 
ular, self-education in mind.” 

Fairly recent studies of people’s mental 
and reading abilities throw a light on our 
book selection problems which very definitely 
affects our ideas regarding what are “the 
best books for the greatest number.” Re- 
cently devised tests make possible a better 
understanding of the reading abilities of our 
public and of the readability of printed ma- 
terial, especially that which we have former- 
ly termed background material. 

Using as a guiding principle this newly 
acquired information regarding people’s men- 
tal and reading abilities, entirely new con- 
cepts for evaluating printed materials have 
been set up. To match with these concepts, a 
start has been made toward creating a hap- 
pier medium for attracting the potential 
reader through a new type of readable 
pamphlet and small book. These are at- 
tractive in format, with print scientifically 
suited to the eye, vocabulary fitted to the 
individual’s reading ability, and text appro- 
priate for the lay reader. The picture and 
digest types of magazine are also recent 
developments which have greatly affected 
our ideas of materials which will appeal 
to the general reader. 

To secure a supply of this newer type 
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material ample enough to promote popular 
education, most of us will have to “come to 
bat” with our financial budgets and our 
budgets for book holdings since few libraries 
these days can assume additional responsj- 
bilities without reducing the expense of other 
services. 

In budgeting purchases by subject and by 
type of material we must weigh in the bal- 
ance whether we shall buy according to the 
past borrowing habits of the library’s present 
patrons, or whether the accent shall be 
placed on the “dominant life concerns” of 
library users and nonusers, as revealed by 
the newer findings which have been men- 
tioned. 

The latter policy would lead to stocking 
many duplicate copies of a relatively few 
but eminently satisfactory titles (satisfactory 
from the present point of view of popular 
education) rather than a few copies each of 
many titles more or less useful in a popular 
program. Our former policies of providing 
a little on every topic may need to be 
scrapped in favor of purchasing many copies 
of a few titles which may heighten popular 
interest even though that interest may be 
short lived. 

All of these points have to do with the 
book itself. 

Completely different factors have de- 
veloped which also have a bearing on the 
book collections needed by each individual 
library. Factors such as ease and speed of 
transportation, the telephone, and the low- 
ered book postage rate which facilitate inter- 
library loans, are foremost among _ those 
which will increasingly affect our attitudes 
toward the possibilities of working out the 
third in our considerations—that of taking 
a middle ground. 

Because of these factors it is now quite 
possible for libraries of a given region to 
come to a mutual agreement that collectively 
they will develop their book collections for 
potential and future users, e.g., they can 
agree to allocate a certain part of their book 
budgets to purchase materials which so far 
as lending is concerned, will be considered 
as the common property of all the cooperat- 
ing libraries. This particularly in respect 
to items too expensive for any one library 
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to include in its purchases and also for those 
for which there is seemingly no current or 
continuous demand, but which in the estima- 
tion of the group would be basic to a well- 
rounded collection for the region. 

And the regional library itself! If and 
when that sum total of all of our desires be- 
comes a reality—what will that not do to 
our policies of book buying? What will it 
not do also to our policies regarding the 
necessity for each library to retain semi- 
stagnant materials, which not only take space 
but which standing on the open shelf con- 
stantly reduce the appeal of many virile 
books. 

As one plays with this idea of area and 
regional libraries and envisions the ramifica- 
tions of the values and economies inherent 
in it, one overflows with zeal to work for 
legislation which will bring to fruition such 
a goal. 

In our concept of the topic, “Building a 
General Book Collection to Promote Read- 
ing,” we have stressed the importance of get- 
ting a clear picture of the persons who make 
up our possible clientele—a picture com- 
posed of facts revealed by the census and 
those from recent studies of individual read- 
ing abilities and those concerning readability 
of materials. 

We have stressed this phase for, as we 
mentioned in the beginning, building—the 
very act of building—necessarily resolves it- 
self into a consideration of people. After we 
have gotten a rounded picture of those for 
whom we are building, we can then select 
the material with which to build. 

For what is building in our sense of the 
word? Is it the actual possession of books; 
or, is it building for that intangible some- 
thing gained from the reading of books which 
is evident only in a sturdier, more en- 
lightened, more helpful citizenry? 

When in all the history of the world has 
there ever been greater need to build for 
people—for all the people—for the adult yes, 
but also for the youth who will so soon be 
the parent of tomorrow; for the child who, 
before we know it, will be tomorrow’s “first 
voter;” and for our boards and ourselves 
upon whom is placed this greatest of all 
responsibilities—envisioning and _ building 
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that collection of books which may in turn 
build values in people! 


Mr. McHAte’s PAPER 


The lending staff may be divided into 
three parts: those who man the desk and 
carry on the traditional business of circula- 
tion; those who cover the floor in general 
reading rooms and open-shelf collections, ad- 
vising and guiding readers; and those who 
in the course of business contact the world 
outside. Of course it is possible for one and 
the same person to fall into two or all three 
of these groups, for the smaller the library 
the less apt is the staff to be specialized. In- 
asmuch as I am not limiting myself to the 
large library, throughout this discussion we 
shall do well to bear in mind that while 
division of labor is great in the largest li- 
brary, in the smaller library many, if not 
most, of the same tasks are performed, but 
by fewer persons, each of whom may be re- 
sponsible for a variety of duties. 

For the sake of clarity and orderly pro- 
cedure let us examine the composition of 
each of these divisions of the lending staff. 
The desk staff is made up of those who hand 
out and take back the books and other ma- 
terials, which (with its service) are the li- 
brary’s stock in trade, enrol new borrowers, 
and keep track of books and borrowers. 
They carry on this work behind the scenes 
as well as with the public face to face. On 
the methodical side this work, at the least, 
involves the performance of a number of 
skills requiring clerical accuracy and dex- 
terity; at the most, it involves the manage- 
ment of an intricate business, the direction 
and supervision of personnel, the control of 
extensive and exacting procedures, the ac- 
counting for large sums of money, and the 
keeping of elaborate statistics. On the hu- 
man side this work involves such relations 
with the public as the brief person-to-person 
contact when books are charged out and 
checked in, when fines are being assessed, the 
longer contact when new borrowers are be- 
ing registered, the handling of complaints, 
and the attention necessary to maintaining 
a smooth, efficient, and gracious service. 

Selected for this work are individuals who 
possess as much of pleasing personality, 
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agreeable manners, manipulative skill, and 
robust health—to mention but a few of the 
myriad desirable qualities, virtues, and 
graces—as the market affords and the avail- 
able money will buy. On a more ambitious 
plane, qualifications sought and demanded 
of these workers include a college education, 
lore of books, and a library school training. 

Library policy—or philosophy, if you will 
—as to the status and importance of the 
desk staff assumes one of three guises. The 
first is that, since many of the most im- 
portant contacts with the public are made 
at the desk—and often casually—since a 
goodly share of the library’s good name and 
fair reputation is here made or marred, the 
desk should be manned by as attractive, as 
experienced, and as capable workers as the 
library affords, and can afford. These work- 
ers, although engaged largely in routine 
handling of books, so runs the brief, should 
have considerable discretion in answering 
some of the less specialized and time-consum- 
ing questions of the public, exchanging ob- 
servations concerning books and the weather, 
and in general maintain relations with the 
public on a healthy and intellectual plane. 
They may, and usually do, have other than 
desk assignments, both for the purpose of re- 
lieving the fatigue attendant upon long pe- 
riods of work which is often physically 
trying and to utilize their talents in other 
directions. 

It is also believed that the desk is the 
fairest training ground for all who are later 
to do any other sort of work in the public 
service. Here the great borrowing public 
with all its differences and vagaries is en- 
countered, and facility and confidence in 
dealing agreeably with them are attained; 
many of the library’s policies must here be 
interpreted, and methodical and businesslike 
procedure holds a premium. The greatest 
drawback, of course, is that they may acquire 
and disseminate a bureaucratic attitude and 
come to look upon people and books merely 
as units of circulation. 

The second policy with respect to the desk 
staff is that since the work performed is 
largely of a routine, mechanical nature, in- 
volving techniques which, at best, are only 
of a clerical level, the desk can very well be 
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manned by clerks and the professional work. 
ers relieved for other and more responsible 
duties. Clerks should possess as many as 
possible of the higher qualities and Virtues, 
according to this view ; and inasmuch as com. 
mercial business offices and department 
stores acquire workers with not a little pres. 
ence and skill in routine processes, the |j- 
brary can do likewise. 

Still a third policy—one not infrequently 
made operative—is to provide professionals 
for work directly with the public and cleri- 
cals for the office routines. 

It is an axiom in the management of per- 
sonnel that “learning on the job” is the most 
uneconomical way of inducting workers into 
an enterprise. Business practice and good 
common sense dictate that workers must be 
both oriented with respect to their place in 
the organization as a whole and trained for 
their own special job. As too many libraries 
have sinned in this regard, through lack of 
foresight or the exigencies of pressure of 
business and shortness of staff, so must they 
realize the grave waste to the enterprise asa 
whole, the work of the department in par- 
ticular, and the unfavorable impression given 
to the borrowing public. Much of the in- 
excusable ignorance as to objectives of public 
library service, the library’s place in its com- 
munity, its major policies, the relation of 
the whole to its parts and the parts to each 
other and to the whole—not to mention in- 
efficiency and bungling on the job and an in- 
different morale—can be attributed to the 
nonprovision of in-service training. 

Without going too far astray, a word 
might be interjected at this point concerning 
the library’s responsibility to its staff, for 
much has been said about their responsibility 
to the library. Too many large-scale busi- 
ness enterprises which coldly measure their 
profits in dollars and cents, which are 
thought to consider the worker only as an 
appendage to the machine, too many have 
implemented their conviction that the satis- 
fied worker is the better worker, for such 
a humane and beneficent institution as the 
library to give no heed to this doctrine. We 
are told by those who are supposed to know 
that the contented hen lays the most eggs. 
We are constantly confronted, however, by 
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the intelligent, ambitious librarian, often well 
educated and professionally trained, who is 
subjected to unhealthful working conditions, 
confined to monotonous, uninspiring, and 
fatiguing routine, and possessed of relatively 
little hope for the future as to enhancement 
of economic status, broader scope for en- 
larged abilities, or encouragement as to per- 
sonal or professional development. This 
circumstance is not peculiar, of course, to 
the lending staff, though it is apt to be more 
pressing because of this staff's larger size. 

The desk, as we have seen, carries on the 
physical activity of distributing books, the 
traditional circulation work of the library. 
It ministers to borrowers who know what 
they want and have specifically requested it, 
or have had it suggested or selected for them, 
usually elsewhere in the building. Let us 
proceed to the floor staff. This often, as a 
matter of fact, is composed of members of 
the desk staff, though in the larger libraries 
it is increasingly apt to be a separate unit 
coordinated with the desk staff. In depart- 
mentalized libraries the floor staff embraces 
all whose business it is to deal directly with 
books in respect to their contents and read- 
ers, in whatever part of the system they may 
happen to be. For our purposes we shall 
consider only the staff which supervises the 
general collections, the open-shelf reading 
rooms, and serves the general (as distinct 
from the specialized) reader. The activities 
of these workers are confined almost en- 
tirely to the nonmechanical, the nonroutine ; 
emphasis here is laid on more unhurried con- 
tact with readers as individuals. It involves 
in its lower reaches the locating on the 
shelves and elsewhere of specific materials 
asked for; in its higher reaches it involves 
expert advice to and guidance of readers 
among books. It may also involve the more 
formal service of the readers adviser, so- 
called, such as extended consultation as to 
reading, suggestions as to courses of study, 
and compilation of reading lists. 

Selected for this work are individuals who 
possess, with the desk staff, as much of 
Pleasing personality, gracious manners, and 
robust health as may be (though not neces- 
sarily manipulative skill). At the least they 
need the qualities manifested—and often 
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astonishingly successfully—by the clerk in 
the chain store: cheerful and agile service, 
facile memory of locations, brands, and con- 
tainers, of customers’ names and idiosyn- 
crasies. Improved would be the service in 
many a library if similar attributes were 
possessed by some of the floor staff! Beyond 
this, the desirable components of a floor 
worker's equipment may extend to infinity, 
embracing such imponderables as wisdom, hu- 
man insight and understanding, and rich ex- 
perience with books and people. 

At this point let us pause for a moment 
and look back. The work performed by the 
desk staff, certainly, and that performed by 
the floor staff, as it is traditionally con- 
sidered, is in the service of that segment of 
the public which has found its way to the 
library and whose wants are there expressed 
or elicited. A large share of the service 
which the library has of old prided itself in 
offering, namely, placing the right book in 
the hands of the right reader, has been given 
by this staff. Their standards of work have 
often been of the highest and in many in- 
stances they have done a good job in dis- 
covering what the borrowing public wanted 
and, within reason, supplying it to them. 

Yet there are those who assert that their 
work in reality is significant neither in 
amount nor in importance to the body poli- 
tic; that the readers for whom they have 
waited to come to the library are only a 
fraction of the population and that these 
are largely composed of housewives seeking 
escape from a prosaic domesticity, of chil- 
dren, and of students reading books their 
teachers make them read. These critics al- 
lege that the librarian carries on an out- 
moded genteel, middle-class tradition which 
emphasizes unduly the literary and the ar- 
tistic; they allege that he lacks educational 
purpose and wields no civic influence. The 
librarian, they say, must assume the offen- 
sive; he must operate an institution which 
educates adults “to live together in a de- 
mocracy.” To do this he must “bring the 
library to the people.” There is serious 
ponderation as to whether the library should 
continue its efforts to be all things to all 
men and as to what is the distinctive, the 
essential, service which the library can ren- 
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der better than any other existing agency. 
There is more than an occasional foray in 
the direction of the traditional lending serv- 
ice on the score that it is not sufficiently 
significant to continue; and there is even a 
prophecy that public library work of the 
future will become more extramural than 
intramural. 

Making whatever reservations we feel are 
justified, but assuming that not a little of 
the criticism is well taken, where does this 
leave the lending service and particularly 
the floor staff? Obviously, it leaves them on 
a spot where considerable restudy of aims 
and goals is indicated and where both per- 
sonal and professional attitudes, traditions, 
and techniques must be given a pretty serious 
going-over. This, of course, is a good thing, 
no matter what is done about it. 

Probably what happens is that little of the 
service previously offered is curtailed and a 
new service is added. After dodging the 
question raised at the outset by a staunch 
advocate of the library as an aggressive edu- 
cational force—“Can the underpaid and 
overworked staff of our typical public li- 
brary load any such additional burden upon 
themselves ?”—we can consider what in the 
way of staff this new work involves. 

The business of at least a part of this 
staff now is to acquaint itself with how 
grown-ups learn, why some read and others 
do not, and whether all will ever be reached 
through the printed page. Now must be 
investigated the many group elements which 
make up the community, both that portion 
nominally served by the library and the 
larger portion which is not now touched by 
it; what they do with their spare time, and, 
if they read at all, where they get their 
books and magazines and newspapers. All 
other educational activities carried on in 
the community must also be well known, 
especially those in the interest of adults, in 
order that the library may perchance prop- 
erly participate in this work by supplying 
reading and other materials, or speakers or 
discussion leaders. Time and study must be 
given to attaining familiarity with the press- 
ing problems—social, economic, political, cul- 
tural—of our day, problems of person and 
home, employment and leisure, and many 
more; and effort must be made to provide 
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reading on such problems which is not over 
the heads of even literate folk, which tends 
to the brief, the introductory, the general, 50 
that busy or poorly equipped people will not 
become discouraged before they are able to 
wade through. 

As has been well suggested in this connec. 
tion, this staff will have to study the Pro- 
fessional training of various other kinds of 
institutional workers: social workers, teach- 
ers, missionaries, secretaries of Y.M.C.A’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, ministers, and school ad- 
ministrators. It has also been suggested 
(by Alvin Johnson, I think) that such a 
staff might contain someone who has special 
ability in establishing contacts with adult 
educational agencies and in assisting them 
in program making; another who has spe- 
cialized knowledge of where to obtain, how 
to prepare, and how to use all varieties of 
instructional materials for, adults; someone 
else who has a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanics of reading—reading tests, differ- 
ent types of reading difficulties, methods for 
overcoming reading handicaps. Beyond this 
it is likely to become the business of members 
of this staff to go out and reach people in 
factories and stores, in labor groups, in 
civic and cultural organizations, in churches, 
endeavoring to bring them an idea of what 
the library is prepared to offer them—bear- 
ing well in mind that people are not “bun- 
dles of articulate and eager desires.” 

The librarian, then, who is selected for 
this work will scarcely be the introvert, the 
person who “loves books” and who shrinks 
from contact with reality, as he is depicted 
in story books and is now and then encoun- 
tered in the flesh. Among his qualifications 
will be aggressiveness, eagerness and en- 
thusiasm, and a genuine pleasure in working 
with people, for the emphasis now is on 
people first and then on books. 

In a reorientation of library service such 
as this scheme of informal education implies 
there are certain problems which will have 
to be ironed out sooner or later. First, there 
is the problem involved in the possible de- 
lusion that no longer is there room in the 
library for the efficient technician, the man- 
ager, the organizer, the skilled fact-finder, 
the subject specialist, and the well-educated, 
well-informed generalist; that the library 
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will henceforth be staffed exclusively by 
those who thirst to wrestle with men’s souls 
and point the way to the New Jerusalem. 
Then there is the latent feeling on the part 
of some that there should be a law compel- 
ling people to take advantage of the public 
library, to “read purposefully,” and the 
somewhat naive notion that at least 99.64 
per cent of the population can be brought 
within its orbit if we try hard enough. 
There is the mistaken assumption that only 
the underprivileged classes are to be the 
library's concern. And have we passed be- 
yond the stage, as Lyman Bryson hopes we 
have, of “supposing that all that is needed 
to educate a community is a library with a 
few books and an impersonally ardent dis- 
position”? Pains will have to be taken to 
tone down the offensively evangelical for the 
good of the service and to see to it that the 
“few books” amount to a strong, sound, and 
carefully selected community reservoir of 
reading and other materials. 

A problem of insidious stripe indeed is that 
implied in the jargon of the following: 
“The library must provide a dynamic pattern 
of choices which will provide chances for 
occasional coincidences with parts of the 
dynamic patterns of personal interests.” 
Means will have to be devised to prevent 
scattering and possible dissipation of energies, 
to keep from riding off in all directions and 
peppering the circumambient air with bird 
shot. Our staff will have to map well its 
plan of action, perhaps concentrate on se- 
lected objectives at one time, and pay serious 
attention to measuring and appraising re- 
sults. 

Still another problem, for which time will 
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doubtlessly provide a solution, is that the 
literature on the subject of the library as an 
agency for informal education is a present 
woefully thin. It is prone to be abstract, 
tentative, and excessively repetitive and 
hortatory. Reams are written on what 
ought to be done and in the spirit in which 
it should be done, but next to nothing on 
precisely how to do it. The really sig- 
nificant and practically suggestive treatments 
of the subject can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

There remains, among many others which 
we cannot at this time detail, this final prob- 
lem, doubtless the crucial problem, which 
must be solved before ever the staff becomes 
a widely influential group of popular edu- 
cators. It is that informal education of the 
type and scope which has been envisioned will 
require vast sums of money, sums far larger 
than have ever been available to libraries 
before. If this money is not forthcoming 
not only is there the danger of spreading 
too thin but of undoing or slighting the good 
work already being done. There is also the 
great misfortune that many of our best 
workers, called by the English librarian, L. 
Stanley Jast, “the nerve endings of the whole 
library service,’ to seek professional ad- 
vancement must withdraw from the “fighting 
front.” There is insufficient financial in- 
ducement to make a career of this work. 


Orricers ELECTED 
Officers for 1940-41 are: Chairman, Louis 
F. Ranlett, Public Library, Bangor, Me.; 
chairman-elect, Harry N. Peterson, Public 
Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 
James E. Bryan, Secretary 
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HE Joint Committee on Library 

Action held an informal consultation 

period for corresponding state com- 
mittees and state leaders Thursday morning, 
May 30, Chairman Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, presiding. 
Lively interest was shown in ways and means 
of coordinating the effort of all library 
groups, and of moving from the planning 
of recent years into action. Equally clear 


was a trend toward variety of organization 
—as a new small committee in Colorado, a 
new large committee with a smaller execu- 
tive group in Iowa, and, in several states, 
assignment of the job to some already exist- 
ing committee. The need for exchange of 
ideas and experiences, with the A.L.A. com- 
mittee and headquarters serving as a clear- 
ing house, was emphasized. 

Jutia WricHT Merritt, Secretary 
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HE meeting of the Library Buildings 

Round Table took place Friday after- 

noon, May 31, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. The program included an ac- 
count of Brooklyn’s new central library by 
Milton J. Ferguson, the librarian, and a 
discussion. of the Goucher College Library 
plans by John C. B. Moore, of Moore and 
Hutchins, New York City, architects and 
winners of the Goucher College competition. 
Both talks were illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. Ferguson told the story of Brooklyn’s 
new central library, presenting the building’s 
historical background and problems of lay- 
out and design involved in carrying forward 
construction from foundations laid years ago. 

Amplifying his address before the round 
table in 1936 when he discussed the plans 
for the then proposed building, Dr. Fergu- 
son’s slides and comments covered 
of construction, 
several interiors. 

Some of the views illustrating Dr. Fer- 
guson’s presentation were used in the account 
of Brooklyn’s new building by Thomas Gil- 
bert Brown which appeared in the Library 
Journal for May 1, 1940. 

The architects of the new Brooklyn build- 
ing, Alfred Morton Githens and Francis 
Keally, were present. Each answered ques- 
tions from the audience following Dr. 
Ferguson’s talk. 

Mr. Moore summarized in graphic form 
the requirements of the Goucher College 
competition, in substance as follows: 


stages 
architectural details, and 
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Goucher College recently held a competi- 
tion to select an architect for the prepara- 
tion of a general development plan for its 
new campus at Towson, Md. In addition 
to the study of the general plan, the compe- 
tition program required complete designs 
for the proposed new library building. The 
powers of the competitors were thus tested 
in the planning of a complex building, as 
well as in the preparation of a general site 
plan. By reason of the importance of its 


location and function, the library building, 
selected for this part of the study, furnishes 
the dominant note in the design of the 
campus. 

Thirty-five invited architectural firms sub- 
mitted drawings in the competition. Moore 
& Hutchins, two younger members of the 
profession in partnership in New York. 
were adjudged the winners and received 
first prize, together with a contract for the 
design of the first principal building on the 
campus. Two of their drawings are repro- 
duced on pages 146 and 147. 

In making the award, the jury based its 
decision on the merits of the general plan 
submitted by the winners and on their 
imaginative interpretation of the require- 
ments of the college as set down in the 
program. The design of the library build- 
ing also received much favorable comment 
for its unusual plan, its easy functioning, 
and the successful manner in which de- 
tailed requirements were solved. 

The requirements for the proposed li- 
brary received long and careful study on the 
part of the Goucher College library staff 
and the faculty planning committee prior to 
the publication of the competition program. 
All matters of principle affecting the ar- 
rangement and administration of the build- 
ing were thus determined in advance. For 
example, a large reading and reserved book 
room was stipulated as mandatory. It was 
also determined that there would be no 
departmental libraries in the college, except 
the science reading room in the library 
building. Spaces were defined in detail and 
required areas given. The relationships of 
rooms to one another were painstakingly set 
forth. The requirements of the program 
represent exhaustive research on the part 
of the college authorities. They sum up 
and combine varied points of view of sev- 
eral member of the faculty who united in 
a serious effort to define the library needs 
of the college in the light of its educational 
aims. The requirements are of sufficient 
general interest to quote them in full: 
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LIBRARY 


General Considerations: 

The Library will be the focal point of 
study and instruction at the College and 
should be readily accessible from the build- 
ings housing the three major divisions of 
instruction, viz.: the Humanities, the Social 
Sciences, the Physical and Biological Sciences. 
There will be no departmental libraries, 
except those in the Library building. 

As a consequence of this importance of 
location and function, the Library should 
provide the dominant note of the Academic 
Group. For this reason it has been selected 
for detailed study and solution as a part of 
this competition. 

The building should be so planned and 
placed in its relation to site and other build- 
ings that ample provision can be made for 
future expansion of the stacks up to at least 
twice the capacity herein called for. 


Functions: 


Stated briefly the functions of the Library 
are: 

1. To house a collection of 200,000 vol- 
umes and provide for the expansion required 
to care for more when needed. 

2. To serve a student body of 1000 young 
women, one-third of whom may be living 
off the campus. 

3. To serve the faculty. 

4. To provide adequate facilities for the 
library staff. 


General Requirements: 
1. Location: Provisions should be made 
for the following: 
a. Easy, direct access from the buildings 
housing the three divisions of instruction. 
The Library proper must no be a thor- 
oughfare for access to the other buildings. 
b. (Mandatory) Expansion of stacks to 
double their initial capacity. 


c. Service and freight entrance by 
Quantity Item 
I Reading and Reserved Book Room ...... 
I i NS ca as beer Oe s's 
I Science Reading Room .............. 
1 Periodical Room 


8to 10 Conference Rooms 
60 to 75 Carrels 
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road, preferably at the basement level. 

2. Construction: Natural lighting of all 
useful space should be of prime considera- 
tion. 

Translucent partitions may be used. 
Flexibility of plan is desirable to meet 
changing needs. 

3. Arrangement: a. The first or main 
floor entrance should offer direct and easy 
access to the Circulation Desk. On this 
floor should be: 

Circulation Desk. 

Card Catalogue. 

Reading and Reserved Book Room. 

Reference Room. 

Science Reading Room. 

Bibliographical Room. 

Cataloging Room. 

Order and Accessions Room. 

Librarian’s Office. 

Coat Room. 

The Reserved Book Room and the Refer- 
ence Room should be separate, but prefer- 
ably near each other. The Order Room 
should be contiguous to the Librarian’s Of- 
fice and the Bibliographical Room. The 
Bibliographical Room should be easily acces- 
sible from the Reference Room and the 
Cataloging Room. 

b. Ease of control is required. All traffic 
in and out of the Library proper must pass 
by the Circulation Desk. All other exits 
except that for freight are to be closed off. 
Main stairways and general entrance to the 
stacks are to be at the Circulation Desk. 

c. Quiet is essential in all reading rooms. 

4. Capacity: It should be possible for ap- 
proximately 500 persons to use the library 
facilities simultaneously. The following ta- 
ble gives the number of students or others, 
seated for study, that the various rooms 
should accommodate. Net minimum re- 
quirements in square feet will be found for 
these rooms in Tabulation of Space Require- 
ments [see page 148]. 


Persons Total 
Each Room Persons 
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In addition, small tables and chairs will 
be provided in the large aisles of the stacks 
at each level. 

5. Detailed Requirements of Rooms: 

a. Circulation Desk and Card Catalogue. 
The center of the Library is the Circula- 
tion Desk. It should be on the main floor 
level contiguous to the stacks, near the Card 
Catalogue. The latter should be openly 
accessible to the public. The Circulation 
Desk must be so placed as to control all 
trafic, both in and out of the Library 
proper. Access to stairs and elevators lead- 
ing to other levels of the building must be 
subject to this same control. This is a 
mandatory requirement and applies to all 
rooms hereunder listed except Toilets (u). 

The Circulation Desk should have not 
less than 1340 square feet total area for 
work-room space back of counter, counter 
proper, public space in front of counter, and 
there should be an area of 2160 square feet 
for the Card Catalogue. These net areas 
should not be taken to include the neces- 
sary space required for entrance to and 
egress from the Library as a whole. 

b. Reading and Reserved Book Room. 
This room is to be both a general reading 
room and a place to use about 5000 books 
(requiring 300 square feet) which will be 
in great demand, and for which reservation 
of one or more hours at a specific time is 
made. ‘These-books shall be shelved as a 
unit under the control of the reserved book 
desk but accessible to the students. This 
unit may be a part of the general core of 
stacks, but closed by wire guards from the 
rest and accessible only from this room; 
or it may be placed in an alcove in or ad- 
jacent to the room. In either case its 
entrance shall be reached only by passing 
the control desk. 

It is extremely desirable, if possible, to 
arrange the control desk of this room in 
such relation to the Circulation Desk (a), 
that it will be possible for one person, if 
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occasion requires, to operate both desks. 
A continuous counter forming both desks 
is not desirable, but to have the working 
spaces back of the two counters directly 
connected (as by an opening in a wall or par- 
tition) will provide a satisfactory solution. 

Easy access to the stacks from this room 
is desirable. 

Ample natural lighting is requisite for 
this and all other reading rooms. 

Net floor area required, exclusive of 
shelving, 4375 to 5000 square feet; extra 
space for shelving, 300 square feet. 

Note: This room in conjunction with 
the Reference Room (c), below, will pro- 
vide, in addition to their specialized func- 
tions, all the space to be devoted to general 
reading. Both rooms must have a total 
net reading space for 275 persons at 25 
square feet per person, plus extra spaces 
for equipment as required for each room. 
Within the limits given in the table below, 
either room may be expanded at the ex- 
pense of the other. The total net area of 
both is mandatory as given in the Tabula- 
tion of Space Requirements. 

c. Reference Room. ‘This room is de- 
voted primarily to the use of reference ma- 
terial, encyclopedias and the like, which is 
not ordinarily placed in the main stacks. In 
addition to the net area required, space 
must be provided for 235 lineal feet of 
shelving and 60 square feet for files. 

It is desirable that this room be close to 
the Card Catalogue (a), to the Bibliographi- 
cal Room (e), and if possible to the Re- 
served Book Room (b), above. 

A small office (100 square feet) is deé- 
sirable, adjacent to this room or provided 
for by an enclosure within the room. 

The Map Room (p), should be made ad- 
jacent to, or an alcove from, this room. 

Net floor area required, exclusive of 
shelving and other extra space as belew 
noted, 1875 to 2500 square feet. 

Extra space required (square feet): for 


TABULATION OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


, Room Min. Cap. 
Reading and Reserved Book Room 175 
EE RESET a 75 


Total Mandatory 


Persons Size in Square Feet 
Max. Cap. Min. Area Max. Area 
200 4375 5000 
100 1875 2500 


275 6875 
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shelving 400, for files 60, for office 100, 
for individual reading desks (16 to 20 in 
number) 440. ‘Total, 1000 square feet. 

d. Science Reading Room. This is simi- 
lar in use to both Reserved Book Room (b), 
and Reference Room (c), but must have 
easy access to stacks and should be placed 
as near as possible in plan to the building 
or buildings housing the Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences with direct access entrance 
(key controlled), by-passing the Circulation 
Desk (a). This room may be adjacent to 
either room (a), (b), or (c) and should be 
subject to the control of any one of them. 

Net area required, exclusive of shelving, 
1250 square feet. Extra for shelving, 150 
square feet. 

Note: All these rooms, (a), (b), (c), 
and possibly (d), should extend vertically 
through two or one and one-half normal 
stories in height from the main floor. Sky- 
lighting is not desirable. All other rooms, 
except the space used for the stacks, may be 
of one normal story in height. Stack units 
are 70” or 76” in height, preferably the 
latter, and it is highly desirable that each 
floor of this building be level with one of 
the several floor levels of the stacks. 

e. Bibliographical Room. As the Bib- 
liographical Room contains the essential 
tools of the order department and of the 
cataloging department, it must be contiguous 
to the Order and Accessions Room (g), 
below, and the Cataloguing Room (f), be- 
low. To avoid the expense of a second or an 
oficial catalogue, these rooms (e), (f), (g), 
should be on the main level near the Card 
Catalogue. The Bibliographical Room may 
be artificially lighted. 

The books housed here will require ap- 
proximately 100 lineal feet of shelving on 
the floor in addition to 500 square feet of 
working space which will be used by both 
library staff and students. 

f. Cataloguing Room. This should be near 
the Card Catalogue (a), and adjacent to the 
Bibliographical Room (e), above, and the 
Order and Accessions Room (gz), below, also 
close if not adjacent to the Stacks (k). It 
must not be a thoroughfare for access to 
other rooms. Natural light must be at 
least 20% of floor area. 
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Net area required, 800 square feet. 

g. Order and Accessions Room. This 
should adjoin the Bibliographical Room 
(e), above, and the Librarian’s Office (h), 
below, since it will house the Librarian’s 
secretary, and be near to the Cataloguing 
Room (f), above. A book lift from the 
Receiving Room (x), should be provided. 

Net area required, 350 square feet. 

h. Librarian’s Office. Note its relation 
to Order and Accessions Room (g), above. 

Net area required, 200 square feet. 

j. Coat Room. Should be under casual 
control of Circulation Desk (a). Natural 
light is not required. 

Net area required, 
square feet. 

Note: It is mandatory that all of the 
foregoing room units, (a) to (j) inclusive, 
be placed on the main floor level. The 
stacks may occupy all levels. 

k. Stacks. These should be built as a 
core to carry the bulk of the collection of 
books as finally estimated. They should 
be contiguous to the Circulation Desk (a), 
and so placed that almost indefinite expan- 
sion may be possible. One or two decks 
should be below the main level. Five, six, 
or seven decks should be planned to accom- 
modate 200,000 volumes. Allowing fifteen 
volumes to a square foot, including one 
6’-0” aisle with other necessary aisles 3’ 
wide, a five-deck stack would require ap- 
proximately 2667 square feet, a six-deck 
stack 2300 square feet, a seven-deck stack 
2000 square feet. 

At least two stairways should be in- 
corporated in the stacks giving access to all 
stack levels, also one or two small elevators, 
one at the Circulation Desk (a), and pos- 
sibly one for public use; also one book 
lift to serve the Circulation Desk from all 
stack levels. 

‘There should be placed sixty to seventy- 
five carrels on the periphery of the stacks. 
These should be not less than four feet deep 
by five feet wide, or twenty square feet 
each. 

l. Periodical Room. This may be placed 
on first or second floor and should have 
provision for 175 lineal feet of shelving for 
magazines and newspapers and 30 lineal 


approximately 300 
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feet for new books, a total of 205 lineal 
feet. 

Net area required, exclusive of shelving, 
1875 square feet. 

Extra space required for shelving and 
by nature of use, 825 square feet. 

m. Rare Book Room. May be on the 
second or third floor. It should contain 
locked book cases and have about 850 square 
feet net area. It may be used for teas or 
any other gatherings that could be fittingly 
held in the Library. With this in mind it 
should be so placed that the staff room 
kitchenette can be used easily or a separate 
kitchenette should be provided. 

n. Staff Room. This should have not less 
than 225 square feet. Attached to it should 
be a toilet, a kitchenette sufficiently large 
to be used for library teas (see Rare Book 
Room (m), above), and a small rest room 
large enough for a cot or two. It should 
be placed on the same level with (m), 
adjacent to or near it. 

o. Archives. Some of these will be kept 
in a vault in the basement. For the others 
a room of 300 square feet area should be 
provided on the second or third floor near 
the Rare Book Room (m). 

p. Map Room. This should be adjacent 
to the Reference Room (c), or may be a 
mezzanine gallery in it. Map cases are 
commonly 48” x 36”. A space of about 750 
square feet is required. 

q. Conference Rooms. There should be 
ten or more conference rooms, each to seat 
from ten to fifteen people and each requir- 
ing from 250 to 350 square feet. One 
should be situated near the Rare Book 
Room (m), above, or the Staff Room (n), 
above, so that tea can be served when it is 
desirable to combine academic and social 
functions. 

r. Micro-photograph and Film Storage. 
A space of 750 square feet is required for 
this unit. This can be either on the upper 
floors or in the basement. 

s. Faculty Studies. Ten or more studies, 
opening from corridors which may be iso- 
lated from the other activities of the build- 
ing and which may have direct or at least 
easy access to the stacks. These corridors 
may be on any of the upper floor levels. 
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The studies should have a minimum of 65 
square feet floor area each. 

t. Stock Room. A room with or without 
daylight of 150 square feet net area. It 
may be in the basement or next to the Order 
and Accessions Room (g), on the main floor, 

u. Toilets. Women’s (faculty and sty- 
dents combined) toilets should be provided 
on each of the several floor levels of the 
building of the capacity to suit the ap 
proximate proportional population using 
each floor, based on 75% of the capacities 
given. It must be borne in mind that the 
students are all women as are also ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the faculty and 
administrative staff. 

There should be a small toilet adjoining 
the Staff Room (n), and another reserved 
for the staff on the first floor. 

Men’s toilets should be on the upper floor 
level or levels. 

Servants’ toilets will be in the basement. 

Janitors’ closets should be provided on all 
floors. 

v. Stairways and Elevators. Two or 
more stairways should be provided exclu- 
sive of those in the stacks, all subject to 
the provisions as described under Circula- 
tion Desk (a). 

One public elevator near entrance, subject 
to the same control, and one or two stack 
elevators will be required. 

w. Service Shafts, Fan Room, Pent House. 
Since it is contemplated to provide for an 
air-conditioning system, ample spaces must 
be indicated for vertical ducts as well as 
for general service shafts. 

A pent house for elevator machinery, fans 
and air-conditioning units should also be 
indicated, at least in elevation. 

One or two public telephones on the first 
floor will be necessary. 

x. Basement. The following rooms and 
spaces may be placed in the basement of 
which no floor plan is required of the Com- 
petitor. 

Janitor’s Supply Room and Quarters. 

Receiving Room and Work Room. 

Room for Book-binding and Repair. 

Room for Newspapers and for Micro- 
Photograph (Optional). 

Vault and General Storage Space. 
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Locker and Toilet Rooms for Servants. 

Machine Room. 

y. Lobby. An ample Lobby should be 
provided for access to the Circulation Desk 
(a). 

z. Patio, Atrium, or Cloister. It is de- 
sirable to have a space or spaces outside 
the building, not entirely roofed but provid- 
ing some measure of shelter and shade, with 
entrances and exits as completely controlled 
by the Circulation Desk (a), as are the 
Reading Rooms (b) (d). Such open air 
spaces can be used for reading and study 
in fine weather. 

This provision is not mandatory nor 
should these spaces be included in the square 
foot area. 


The Winning Design 


In the winning design there is a striking 
correspondence between the arrangements 
provided and the stipulations of the pro- 
gram. 

The general campus plan (fig. 2) places 
the academic group roughly in the center 
of the college property, on a dominant knoll, 
where stands a grove of magnificent oak 
trees. The library is located at the apex 
of that area, which is roughly triangular in 
shape and bounded on two sides by other 
buildings of the academic group. The third 
side is open toward the southeast view. 

The general form of the library build- 
ing (fig. 1) results from the requirements 
of the program, and from the relation of 
the building to adjacent buildings of instruc- 
tion. Hence the library has a star-shaped 
plan, with wings extending from a central 
core, 

The principal entrance is in the central 
core of the building and is practically at 
grade level, avoiding unnecessary exterior 
steps. From the .entrance lobby there is 
direct access to the main circulation desk and 
to the catalog room adjacent. There is also 
direct access on the same floor level to the 
large reading and reserved book room, to 
the periodical room (which serves as a room 
for browsing and informal use rather than 
Primarily as a room for the study of periodi- 
cal material), to a large reference room 
(adjacent to the card catalog), and beyond 
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the circulation desk to the stacks, which will 
be open to all students, after they pass the 
desk. A science reading room, adjacent to 
the stacks as prescribed, is also directly ac- 
cessible. Administrative offices, work 
rooms, and bibliographical room, grouped 
in one wing and all with natural light, are 
close at hand on the same floor adjacent to 
the card catalog. There are two garden 
courts of different sizes and with different 
exposures. These provide secluded outdoor 
reading areas accessible from the lobby and 
under general supervision of the circula- 
tion desk. 

On the mezzanine and on the second floor 
are twelve conference rooms and fourteen 
faculty studies. The latter are arranged 


along private corridors adjacent to 
the stacks. There are also rooms for 
rare books, archives, and _ micro-film 
storage. 


One Person Can Supervise Entire Building 


An open light well over the card catalog 
room is so arranged that a single person at 
the circulation desk may supervise all com- 
ing and going within the building, not only 
to all principal rooms on the main floor but 
also to rooms reached from the open second 
floor gallery. Since the control desk of the 
reserved book room and the central circula- 
tion desk are back to back and communicat- 
ing, one person may be placed in general 
charge of the entire building. 

The stacks are arranged on six levels of 
standard height. Stairs and lifts are pro- 
vided at advantageous points. Sixty-eight 
carrels are provided in the stacks for stu- 
dent use. By extending the stack wing, the 
capacity of the library may be doubled or 
increased to any desired amount. 

Ample natural light is provided in all 
rooms, including the bibliographical room 
and large portions of the basement. Large 
areas of glass are provided where needed. 
The main reading and reserved book room, 
due to its great size, is lit from two sides, 
other rooms are lit from one side, yet no 
desks are excessively distant from direct high 
light. Window sills in large rooms are 
seven feet from the floor, except where low 
light is desirable. In the periodical room 
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low light is admitted and bookcases and 
tables are grouped in bays to provide in- 
formal reading areas. The circulation desk, 
lit through the catalog room, receives ad- 
ditional direct illumination through a clere- 
story. Windows are provided in the con- 
tiguous work space behind the desk. 

A service entrance provides for deliveries 
at the basement level; it is reached from the 
side of the building opposite the main en- 
trance facing on the campus. 

The design of the building is informal in 
character. Walls are of local stone, of 
beautiful soft cream color. Roofs are of 
slate, windows are steel, exterior trim is of 
wood. There are no stereotyped forms, no 
unnecessary decorations. The freedom of 
the plan makes for great flexibility. It is 
possible to give each room its appropriate 
size, shape and natural lighting independent 
of other rooms. As the requirements of the 
building develop in the light of further 
study, it is possible to enlarge or reduce 
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any room in size, and certain rooms may 
even be eliminated entirely without harmful 
effect on the general design. For the same 
reasons it will be easy to add to the build. 
ing in the future to meet increased demands 
and changing requirements. 

Convenience, efficiency, and simplicity re- 
ceived major consideration in the design. A 
free plan results, growing simply and natu- 
rally out of the requirements of the pro- 
gram. There is no straining for effect, 
either of symmetry or of style, since these 
prove restrictive to a direct and simple solu- 
tion. The aim was to make use of modern 
ideas of planning insofar as these prove 
advantageous and suitable, and, unhampered 
by tradition, to produce a useful contem- 
poraneous building. ‘This approach has met 
with the full approval of the college. 

x * x 

Approximately 100 persons attended the 

meeting. 
Joun D. HENberson, Chairman 


Librar y Extension Board 


HE Library Extension Board held a 
joint open meeting with the County 
and Regional Libraries Section, the 
League of Library Commissions, and the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, Mon- 


day afternoon, May 27. There was a panel 


discussion, led by Ralph A. Ulveling, on 
“Strengthening the State Library Agency.” 
For a brief summary of the discussion, see 
proceedings of the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

Jutta WricHTt MERRILL, Secretary 


Library ‘Radio Broadcasting (ommiittee 


HE Library Radio Broadcasting 

Committee, Donald W. Kohlstedt, 

Public Library, Kansas City, Kan., 
chairman, held two meetings during the 
Cincinnati conference. 

The first session was Tuesday afternoon, 
May 28, at the Gibson Hotel. A feature 
of this meeting was a national broadcast, 
“Of Men and Books,” through the courtesy 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
which John T. Frederick, originator of this 
popular program; Marilla W. Freeman, 
Public Library, Cleveland; and John Adams 
Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., par- 
ticipated. 

Eight distinguished books published dur- 
ing the spring of 1940 were discussed. Miss 


Freeman selected for comment The Trees 
by Conrad Richter and America Was 
Promises by Archibald MacLeish; Mr. 
Lowe chose How Green Was My Valley 
by Richard Llewellyn, Mother of the Smiths 
by Lorraine Carr, and A Southerner 
Discovers New England by Jonathan 
Daniels. 

Dr. Frederick considered noteworthy Por- 
trait of Jennie by Robert Nathan, Collected 
Poems of A. E. Housman, and The Ameri- 
can Stakes by John Chamberlain. 

Following the broadcast Nora Beust, Li- 
brary Service Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, spoke on “A New 
Inter-American Program for Young People, 
a summary of her remarks being reported 
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in the 4.L.4. Bulletin 34:408, June 1940. 

For a report of the joint meeting with 
the Visual Methods Committee, the Adult 
Education Round Table, and Adult Educa- 
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tion Board, Thursday afternoon, May 30, 
see the proceedings of the Adult Education 
Round Table and the Visual Methods 
Round Table. 


Library Unions ‘Round Table 


HE Library Unions Round Table 

held its meeting Thursday morning, 

May 30, at the Sinton Hotel, Abram 
B. Korman, Chicago Public Library, chair- 
man of the round table, presiding. 

John A. Lapp, chairman of the Chicago 
Civil Liberties Committee, principal speaker, 
applauded the declaration of the American 
Library Association last year and again this 
year in support of intellectual freedom, stat- 
ing that the right to speak and publish 
freely and the right of assemblage are the 
cornerstones of democracy. 

Today, he said, the spirit of lynching is 
abroad, attempting, under the guise of 
patriotism, to destroy civil liberties. De- 
claring that public libraries as people’s uni- 
versities are the most important of all 
educational agencies, he urged librarians to 
make it dificult for people to escape the 
influence of thought-provoking books, for if 
the people are not exposed to these books in 
public libraries, only the few who can af- 
ford to buy books will read them. But 
librarians, he added, can do little alone. 
The strongest reason for afhliation with 
labor is the increasing strength of labor and 
labor’s interest in maintaining civil liberties. 

Mr. Korman, who is president of the Chi- 
cago Public Library Employees Union, 
reviewed the history of library unions and 
their present status. Library unions, he 
added, honor Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
librarian of the public library of Washing- 
ton, D.C., who, when librarians first began 


to unionize in the early ’20’s, took a strong 
stand for unionization. Similarly, Charles 
H. Brown, chairman, and the members of 
the third Activities Committee are to be 
warmly commended for their recent reason- 
able statement on library unions. 

Leo A. Lerner, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Chicago Public Library, 
praised the Chicago Public Library Em- 
ployees Union for its leadership in working 
for the improvement of the library. 

Other speakers were Edith Rees, presi- 
dent, New York City Public Library Em- 
ployees Union; Marjorie Pontius, president, 
Library Union of Cleveland; Charles Gauld, 
Library of Congress; and Robert C. Miller, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Two resolutions were presented: A letter 
urging President Roosevelt to keep America 
out of war was endorsed unanimously. A 
resolution condemning the Hatch Bill 
as a violation of the civil rights of 
federal employes was adopted by a large 
majority. 

New OFFIcers 


The following were elected members of 
the Coordinating Committee for 1940-41: 
Chairman, Edith Rees, New York Public 
Library; secretary, Benedict Hirsch, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago; Wilma Gaffner, 
Public Library, Cleveland; Charles Gauld, 
Library of Congress; and Robert C. Miller, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 


Apes C, Martin, Acting Secretary 


Order and Book Selection ‘Round Table 


HAT the Public Wants” was the 
theme of the Order and Book Selec- 
tion Round Table which convened 
at the Hotel Sinton in Cincinnati, May 31, 
with the chairman, Blanche A. Smith, Iowa 


State Traveling Library, Des Moines, pre- 
siding. 


The theme was presented from three 
points of view, that of the critic, the dis- 
tributor, and the librarian. 


Miss Kirkus’ COMMENTS 


In interpreting the theme from the stand- 
point of the critic, Virginia Kirkus of Vir- 
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ginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service, New York 
City, spoke on the function of the critic, 
emphasizing the point that “the critic who 
fulfils his function adequately and honestly 
should know something of the author and, 
when illustrations are an integral part of the 
whole, of the artist; their background, 
reliability, and adaptability to the subject at 
hand. Next a critic should understand the 
publisher’s problem. No book is published 
without some reason that seems to the 
publisher, as well as to the author, an ade- 
quate reason. Testing public taste involves 
all sorts of elements—following fashion 
trends, keeping abreast and ahead of the 
news, watching other publishers’ lists, hold- 
ing a finger constantly on the pulse of the 
public. Timing is yet another factor; many 
a good book has been lost because it was 
published too soon or too late. Rats in the 
Larder is an example of the former danger; 
it exposed the Nazi infiltration into Den- 
mark before the public was willing to give 
it credence. The book was a flop. But if 
it had been published in March 1940, it 
would have been a best seller. The prob- 
lems of manufacturing, of selling in advance 
ot publication, of promotion and advertis- 
ing—all these may seem outside the range 
of the critic’s field, but all are elements that 
should be understood if the critic is to see all 
facets of the subject on which he is sup- 
posedly an oracle. 

“And what of the fickle public?” Miss 
Kirkus asked. “There are fashions in books. 
Now the historical novel is at the peak, but 
a few years ago it was a drug on the market. 
The psychological novel and the streamlined 
realistic novel seem to be temporarily sub- 
merged, while the sadistic taste of the public 
flays itself with straight realism, with all the 
trimmings. Intellectual snob appeal and 
that hunger to be a bit above oneself make 
best sellers of such books as How to Read a 
Book, while the lower level of intelligence 
seeks to pull itself up by its own boot straps 
with the self-help books. 

“Best seller lists have their place and their 
danger. They give prominence to many 
deserving books, but they result in sub- 
merging many equally deserving. For this is 
an age of follow the leader, when it comes to 
reading fashions, and the word of mouth 
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promotion is the best kind of all. All this, 
and more, belongs in the background of the 
critic's function. And against this back 
ground he must have a wide fund of infor. 
mation, so that he can pit his wits against 
all types of books and their contents. There 
are various types of critics, of course, but 
one danger lurks in the path of all—the 
danger of using the review as a chance to 
provide the public with a tabloid dose of 
the book in question, a substitute for reading 
the book itself.” 

In the opinion of Miss Kirkus, the real 
critic appraises the book, keeping in mind 
the various elements that have gone into 
making it and the market for which it is 
intended, places it for his readers, so that 
they know whether or not he is recommend- 
ing it, and stimulates their appetites so that 
they go to the book for further enlighten- 
ment. Miss Kirkus stated that the critic 
has certain ideals of what levels can be 
reached, and summarized her point of view 
as follows: 

“I liave faith in the American reading 
public. I think when readers like trash 
they can be given good trash, and I try to 
appraise the light fiction, the westerns, and 
the mysteries, not as literature, but as 
escape reading which all of us need at times, 
and which can be good or bad. I read the 
better class of fiction, the better type of 
biography, of autobiography, of travel, of 
adventure, with one part of my mind tuned 
to the place of the individual book in the 
public domain, with another part tuned to 
the way in which that book can be presented 
so that the salient facts which will determine 
its purchase by book seller or librarian may 
be presented concretely, vividly, and in such 
a way that the book will take on personality 
and reality. And finally, with a constant 
undercurrent of that critical faculty which 
determines not only the quality of a book, 
but the degree of lasting value, I read with 
part of my mind tuned to the place it takes 
not only in the individual author's record, 
but against other books in its field and in 
the market, past, current, and immediately 


ahead.” 


Mr. Kipp’s Point oF VIEW 


In expressing the viewpoint of the book- 
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ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


seller, John Kidd of John G. Kidd and Son, 
Incorporated, of Cincinnati, analyzed the 
nature of best sellers since the turn of the 
century to determine the reasons for their 
popularity. Mr. Kidd said in part: 

“It is a general and established fact that 
the reading taste of America has improved 
yastly since 1900. The people of three or 
four decades ago read more, but a large 
portion of the current books were shoddy by 
our present-day standards. In a measure 
the public wants and reads what the writers 
and publishers supply. Reading taste did 
not improve steadily over the last thirty 
years because the publishers determined to 
make it do so, nor because the public de- 
manded a more literate caliber of book. 
Changes came about because of many forces, 
but chiefly because America came of age. 
Whether the public wants these changes, or 
the publishers swing the trends, is a moot 
question. 

“There are fads in novels. First we had 
the war novels, then the vogue in long family 
sagas. At the present time we have a rush 
of land titles. Short stories, especially 
anthologies are popular. Regarding the best 
seller system we must face certain discrepan- 
cies. It is neither fair to make a flat 
assertion that the best books seldom reach 
this ephemeral seat of glory, nor fair to say 
that all best sellers are best books. A larger 
per cent of fiction was sold twenty-five years 
ago than today. The depression figures as 
an important reason. Another interesting 
reason for the decline and fall in the sale 
of novels is that biography has gradually 
invaded the field of fiction. The immense 
popularity of recent biographies such as 
Madame Curie attests the fact that the 
public wants most of all a good story. By 
and large, the public wants entertainment 
in its most effortless form. It wants a good 
story, and this is a trait inherent in man. 
The basis of all literature is a good story. 

“It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
sales and circulation of books reflect the 
public mind, because publishers are governed 
by fads in novel material and by authors’ 
whims. There is no set rule for novels 
being prescriptions to be filled by authors, 
but we know that authors are influenced by 
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economic conditions and their self-generated 
trends. Recent wants are books from which 
a person learns to do things and to cultivate 
hobbies. These new wants are partly a re- 
sult of increased leisure and the recent fos- 
tering of the arts and hobbies by the United 
States government. We find, too, that the 
public wants moral uplift, but because the 
public intelligence quotient is low, poorly 
written books sometimes satisfy this need. 
The public wants essentially to be enter- 
tained. Conspicuous is the fact that a good 
story is wanted and that to tell a good story 
in good style is a rare form of art.” 


As Miss Doup Sess It 


“What the Public Wants” from the li- 
brarian’s point of view was discussed by 
Margery Doud, St. Louis Public Library, 
who spoke on the people who constitute our 
public, the books available for that public, 
and the distinction between what people ask 
for and what they want. Miss Doud said: 

“Except for straight factual material, the 
reader, aware or unaware, looks for the 
quality that is to him drama and poetry— 
that quality that is vitally alive, that gives 
warmth and meaning to the thing he reads.” 
Miss Doud illustrated her talk with the 
human interest stories which lie behind the 
informal study of the relation of vocations 
to book interests made by Charles Compton 
at St. Louis, a study which strengthens the 
conviction that all kinds of people ask for 
all kinds of things, and that the public is far 
from colorless. 

In Miss Doud’s opinion, “It is evident 
that we need to revise our estimate of the 
public, of Mr. Jim White, average citizen, 
especially since librarians and publishers are 
working together to produce a whole new 
body of informative literature slanted di- 
rectly at that half of the population who 
have only eighth-grade reading ability. 
Among experiments in this field of writing, 
the Peoples Library includes some volumes 
that are more successful than others. The 
less successful authors have underestimated 
the intelligence, the comprehension of the 
average citizen. Striving for simple style 
and vocabulary, they have failed of the 
quality that gives life to a book.” In closing 
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Miss Doud re-emphasized the fact that “if 
we have faith in the native intelligence of 
those who use our libraries, if we have 
respect for men and women as individuals, 
it surely follows that we should hold to the 
highest possible standards in selecting the 
books which we offer for their information, 
their pleasurable reading, and their continu- 
ing education, so that we may help them to 
choose for themselves those things which 
they will believe.” 


Discuss Music INDEX 


The round table continued this year its 
discussion of the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of adequate bibliographical tools 
in the field of music. A paper on “A Cumu- 
lative Music Index,” by Albert C. Read, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, was read by 
Helen Seymour of the same library. Mr. 
Read pointed out that the most difficult and 
unsatisfactory work which the order depart- 
ment is called upon to perform is the search- 
ing for complete. bibliographic information 
on sheet music, scores, orchestration, and all 
forms of musical composition, due to the lack 
of catalogs and other sources from which to 
secure data. 

The obvious need for an adequate tool 
was discussed with Halsey W. Wilson in 
December 1938. Mr. Wilson had been con- 
sidering the publication of such a trade 
bibliography for several years but had been 
unable to come to a decision because of the 
expense of the undertaking and the uncer- 
tainty of financial support. He suggested, 
however, that the interest of one of the 
foundations be enlisted in order to receive a 
grant for such an undertaking and bring it 
to the point where it might be self support- 
ing. According to Mr. Read the main thing 
to be considered at the present time is the 
desirability, and a rough idea of the scope, 
of such an index. The plan could later be 
referred to a general committee of the 
Association and to the Music Library As- 
sociation, when it seemed desirable and prac- 
tical. 

Charles J. Shaw of the H. W. Wilson 
Company reported on a questionnaire which 
had been sent out to 130 members of the 
Music Library Association as a part of the 
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preliminary study of the possibility of pub- 
lishing a cumulative music index. The 
majority of the returns indicated keen inter- 
est in a comprehensive index to include all 
music scores published both here and abroad 
as well as all music books and phonograph 
records. Mr. Shaw stated, however, that 
those voting for the inclusion of records 
apparently did not know that this matter 
was being studied by the Music Library 
Association, and that the Gramaphone Shop 
plans to issue a cumulate supplement with 
greater frequency than heretofore. 

In the third part of the questionnaire, 
music librarians were asked to express their 
preference concerning three more limited 
indexes which might be published if the 
more comprehensive index proved to be too 
expensive for publication. The three possi- 
bilities were as follows: 

1. A general index similar to the more 
comprehensive index but limited to the last 
five years 

2. A series of indexes devoted to a par- 
ticular instrument or group of instruments, 
such as piano music, etc. 

3. An index limited to collections of music 
in bound volumes 

The first of these suggestions received 
more than half the votes. 

Mr. Shaw discussed the probable pro- 
duction costs of a comprehensive music 
index and closed with the recommendation 
that the round table appoint a committee to 
work with a similar committee from the 
Music Library Association in an investiga- 
tion of ways and means of obtaining financial 
support for such a project. This recom- 
mendation together with a motion that a 
committee be established to determine the 
future standing of the round table in the 
American Library Association were unani- 
mously passed. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers for 1940-41 are: Chairman, 
Charles J. Shaw, H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University Avenue, New York City; 
chairman-in-prospect, Agnes Camilla Han- 
sen, School of Library Science, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

RutH W. Grecory, Secretary 
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‘Parent Education (Committee 


(Joint Committee of the American Library Association and the 
National Council of Parent Education) 


HE committee met on Wednesday 

morning, May 29, in the Metropole 

Hotel, with Edna M. Hull, Cleve- 
land Public Library, presiding in the ab- 
sence of Rosemary E. Livsey, chairman. 
Miss Hull introduced Elizabeth M. Smith, 
Public Library, Albany, N.Y., who as chair- 
man of a subcommittee on the study of 
parent education in public libraries, summar- 
ized a recent study by that committee. 


Miss SMITH’s REpoRT* 


Seven libraries were selected a year ago 
by the Joint Committee on Parent Educa- 
tion to serve as case studies of public 
library activities in the field of parent edu- 
cation.2 For three months they observed 
their work with parents and parent groups, 
recording their observations and comments. 
The body of fact and opinion thus collected 
is used as a basis for discussion at this 
meeting. The population of the seven se- 
lected cities ranges from 105,802 to 
1,568,662. To make sure that the report 
would have practical value for libraries in 
general, a number of smaller libraries were 
asked to describe their activities, also. 
Thirty-one, including five county libraries, 
have done so. 

The term “parent education” as under- 
stood in the study was used in the broad 
sense to cover all family relations and to 
include such subjects as marriage, family 
living, mental hygiene, consumer economics, 
children’s hobbies and recreation, and chil- 
dren’s reading, as well as children’s educa- 
tion, child care, health, and development. 

Two phases of the study were briefly 
summarized: (1) the department or de- 
partments in these libraries which made 
Provision for parent education work, and 


* Abridged. 

1 The Library’s Part in Parent Education. Mimeo- 
graphed report distributed at the A.L.A. conference, 
Cincinnati, 1940. 

*Albany, N.Y., Cleveland, Detroit, Knoxville, 


—., Los Angeles, Oakland, Calif., and Washing- 
on, 


the nature of the material and services 
given, and (2) personnel. 


Provision for the Work 


The Albany library program, which in- 
cludes a parent alcove, book lending to 
groups, a readers adviser, and advisory serv- 
ice on children’s reading, grew directly from 
a parent education program in the public 
schools, which had local professional leader- 
ship until June 1938 and now has profes- 
sional help from the state bureau of child 
development. It is sponsored jointly by the 
Albany Parent Education Committee and 
the library. Three parent committees work 
directly with the library: (1) The Library 
Materials Committee studies printed mate- 
rials and their use with groups. (2) The 
Book Reviewing Committee recommends 
books for purchase and discusses new titles 
with reference to their value to group 
leaders and members. (3) The Parents’ Li- 
brary Committee cooperates with the chil- 
dren’s department. 

The Cleveland plan is one of only slight 
centralization. The book selection for 
branches is done in this as in other fields in 
cooperation with the head of the branch 
department and with recommendations from 
the heads of divisions. Branches do their 
own building up of community relations, 
sometimes initiating coordinating commit- 
tees. Book lending to study groups, on spe- 
cial privilege, is done through the branches, 
and the children’s and the school depart- 
ments. 

The Detroit plan, like that of Cleveland, 
is one of only slight centralization. All 
branches are prepared to refer questions to 
the schools department when their own serv- 
ice is inadequate. Each branch makes and 
maintains its own contacts with parent- 
teacher association and other community 
groups. Branches with children’s depart- 
ments differ in their policy regarding parent 
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service, some centering it there, some in the 
adult department. 

In the Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville) work with groups and group leaders 
is centralized in the hands of the three 
department heads, circulation, county, and 
boys’ and girls’ department. All profes- 
sional members of the staff give advisory 
service to individual parents. The branches, 
which are small and open only part time, 
are not equipped to serve parents and parent 
groups. They sometimes set up special 
shelves for the use of neighborhood study 
groups. The library pioneered in the or- 
ganization of parent education groups. The 
first groups met to study children’s read- 
ing. Later groups undertook a _ broader 
field. The library’s policy now is to find 
leaders outside the staff except for groups 
concentrating on children’s reading. 

Although the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary’s policy favors decentralization, the 
responsibility assumed in the teachers’ and 
children’s department for preparation of the 
Skillful Parent list naturally attracts other 
responsibilities as well, and involves close 
relationships with both professional and lay 
leaders. For example, the Skillful Parent 
List Committee, incidental to its periodic 
revisions, prepares and approves the list used 
by branches for buying and replacement. 
The Skillful Parent list is an activity in co- 
operation with parent education groups. 
This list, in its seventh edition, is the result 
of a careful analysis of books in the field 
by parent education specialists, leaders, and 
librarians. It is brief and highly selective, 
and drops older, tried titles only to include 
better material. It is widely distributed 
and is duplicated by other libraries for their 
own use. The occasion of the appearance 
of a new edition is utilized to bring branch 
librarians and local group leaders together. 
Branches are encouraged to take the ini- 
tiative in making contacts with their neigh- 
borhood groups. 

Parent education is a part of the Oakland 
Free Library’s relatively highly centralized 
extension service. Administration of book 
collections and service for all distributing 
agencies, including branches, is 
here. This department (1) 


centered 
advises on 
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branch book buying; (2) maintains a special 
collection in parent education for the use 
of leaders and their classes, from which 
loans are made on special privilege; (3) has 
a flexible collection from which branch ¢ol- 
lections are supplemented; (4) maintains 
contact through the supervisor of branches 
with parent education activities. In Spite of 
the centralization, encouragement is given 
to branches to make their own local con- 
tacts, and entertaining parent groups in the 
library is a normal part of branch activity, 

The sociology division in the Washington 
Public Library contains a special collec. 
tion for parents of 450 titles on child 
care, psychology, training, and health. Spe- 
cial six weeks’ borrowing privileges are ex- 
tended to leaders of parent groups for group 
use. Responsibility for the service through- 
out the library is centered in the hands of 
the readers adviser in sociology. All 
branches give help to the individual parent 
and make contact with neighborhood groups, 
but there is a definite tendency, which might 
be called a policy, to refer difficult questions 
to the readers adviser in sociology. Four 
branches maintain parents’ book shelves. 
Branches have guidance in book selection 
from lists prepared in the sociology division. 
In the four branches which have a com- 
pletely separate children’s department, all 
requests from parents are handled from the 
advisory-reference desk of the department. 
The sociology division maintains a card in- 
dex to books on child training and parent 
education. Child Training and Parent Edu- 
cation, by L. R. Stebbing and C. S. Hughes, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 


1939, was based on this index. 


Personnel 


The report summarized the question of 
preparation of personnel as follows: 

The seven reports give some idea of the 
number and qualifications of persons defi- 
nitely assigned to parent education work. 
In all libraries except Albany (where the 
consultant is a volunteer) and Washington 
(which has a parent adviser on childrens 
reading) work with parents and parent 
leaders is part, and sometimes a small part, 
of a staff member’s total assignment 0! 
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PARENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


work. Completely specialized preparation 
cannot be expected therefore. All persons 
have had library training and experience un- 
less otherwise noted; and all librarians ad- 
vising on children’s reading have had special 
training or experience in work with chil- 
dren. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


Five questions arising from the study were 
presented for discussion to a panel which 
included Helen M. Harris, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.; Edna M. 
Hull, Public Library, Cleveland; Joyce M. 
Jopling, Public Library, Detroit; Flora Lee 
Sherman, county director of parent educa- 
tion, Geauga County, Ohio; and Mrs. Caro- 
line Shurtleff Hughes, Public Library, 
Washington. The questions discussed fol- 
low: 

Do libraries need a coordinating center 
for work in the parent education field? If 
so, what is the best location for it? 

It was the consensus that the coordinat- 
ing center should have its focus of respon- 
sibility in some person. A focal point is 
needed but not necessarily a department of 
parent education. The large number of 
people who are parents is reason enough for 
the library to be interested. Focal points 
grow in libraries according to circumstances. 
All departments should be used, as ques- 
tions cover all resources of the library. A 
reference collection of books, both for par- 
ents and children, was recommended. If 
a book selection committee can be organized 
which includes laymen, it gives a strong 
sense of participation and responsibility to 
the lay group. In appraising books the 
point of view of lay leaders, professional 
leaders, and librarians should all be con- 
sidered. 

What are attainable qualifications for 
staff members assigned to work with par- 
ents and parent groups? 

In discussing the qualifications for library 
assistants in this field, personality was 
stressed, and interest in people, sympathy, 
breadth of view, and well-rounded develop- 
ment were emphasized. Technical library 
training was not considered as necessary as 
interest in people. As a help in training 
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new assistants it was recommended that a 
selection of the best books be assembled, a 
few at a time, for them to examine; for 
instance, a half dozen each on the preschool 
child, the school child, the adolescent, sex 
instruction, marriage, etc. In this way the 
assistant is familiar, from the beginning, 
with a few basic books which she can con- 
fidently use and recommend. 

What is the proper use of books in parent 
counseling and what are their limitations? 

There was marked disagreement regard- 
ing counseling procedures. Some felt that 
advice: should be freely given; others were 
convinced that information should be given 
only from authoritative books. There was 
general agreement that it is better not to 
give too many books at once and desirable 
to deal with one problem at a time, supplying 
material not too difficult for the reader and 
encouraging him to report back for further 
guidance and books. 

Miss Smith quoted Dr. Ruth Andrus, as 
saying, “I make it a point never to suggest 
a solution for a problem. I always refer to 
printed authorities, and, if authorities do 
not agree, to two or more with differing 
points of view, explaining in what way they 
differ and what is behind the differences. I 
always emphasize, when its seems necessary, 
that no two people have identical problems.” 

The last question discussed was: What 
can libraries do to further the effective use 
of books by parent groups? 

The first suggestion was to make people 
feel more at home in libraries. Many 
parents are shy and have difficulty in get- 
ting to the library. Miss Sherman described 
her experience in taking books to parents’ 
meetings. Only a few books are displayed 
and each simply described. Parents may 
take the books home by merely signing for 
them. Few books are lost, many used. A 
second suggestion from the director of fam- 
ily life education, Ohio Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, was that public libraries be 
provided with lists of local parent education 
groups and encouraged to urge the parents 
to participate with them in group activities. 

Miss Smith, in concluding the discussion 
which was continued in the afternoon by a 
small but interested group, said, in part: 
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“We can expect to get no solution from 
the discussion. What we can hope is that 
the discussion may clarify and stimulate our 
thinking. Our position may be compared 
to that of the parent for whose needs the 
philosophy of parent education has been 
developed. We, like they, have a multitude 
of conditions to meet which make formulas, 
even if otherwise desirable, out of the ques- 
tion. Just as the answer depends in one 
case on the characteristics of the parent as 
much as on the problem of the child, so in 
our case the answer depends on existing 
situations inside, as well as outside, the li- 
brary. The body of principles on which we 
can rely is, in our case as in theirs, subject 
to change as scientific studies proceed and 
conditions change—developments which are 
rapid in both fields. What we can possibly 
achieve at this and succeeding meetings is a 
clarification of thinking and confidence in 
our ability.” 


Dr. Myers’ AppreEss 


At the conclusion of the discussion Miss 
Hull introduced Garry Myers, head of the 
department of parent education, Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, and 
editor, Children’s Activities, who spoke in 
appreciation of the Mothers’ Room of the 
Youngstown Public Library where parents 
are shown the value of picture books and 
storytelling to the young child, as well as 
provided with books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets on child psychology and child train- 
ing. 

“While it is true,” said Dr. Myers, “that 
some of the principles of the Mothers’ Room 
have been in operation in many libraries for 
years, it can claim to be a distinct departure 
in library practice. It centers upon the 
young child and his parents. It appeals 
dramatically to a new reading public and 
offers an opportunity for a greatly widened 
service of the public library. It also broad- 
ens the demands for writing, publication, 
and distribution of books in a hitherto neg- 
lected field. 

“Tt brings the atmosphere of the home to 
the public library. It also takes the library 
to a large new group of homes. To it come 
mothers—fathers, too—leading their tod- 
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dlers. There, in an easy homelike atmos. 
phere the parent looks at pictures in books 
with the little child. With the help of ex. 
perts, the parent is guided in the selection of 
books to take home to read to the youngster, 
For years before this child will read or enter 
school, he is read to. The books in the room 
are selected for the mother, father, or an 
older child to read to the little child, and the 
recommendation of the specialist in this 
room depends upon the degree to which the 
child has been read to, rather than on his 
chronological age. 

“At the opening of the Mothers’ Room a 
two-day institute was conducted which was 
attended by several hundred young mothers, 
A year later a similar institute was held, 
and during the third year a parent education 
specialist served a day a week in the Moth- 
ers’ Room conducting group discussions with 
young parents and conferring with individ- 
ual parents on their special problems. One 
only needs to exercise a little imagination 
to comprehend the tremendous widening of 
service by the public library which the basic 
principles of the Mothers’ Room makes pos- 
sible.” 


Miss Corsin SPEAKS 


Hazel Corbin, director, Maternity Center 
Association, representing the National 
Council for Mothers and Babies, spoke on 
the need for intelligence and liberality of 
attitude in providing adequate book material 
on sex education and preparation for mar- 
riage. 

“The library,” she said in part, “is an 
institution well fitted to begin an effective 
effort to provide knowledge and dispel ig- 
norance about important problems of family 
life. Yet the same situation exists in li- 
braries as in schools, churches, and homes. 
Books about everything under the sun are 
available, from children’s party games to 
volumes on current world problems, but the 
rule books about the game of life, of per- 
sonal history in the making, are not avail- 
able. There are, however, many good 
books. Books for young people designed to 
teach the basic facts and to provide a sane 
background and foundation for their future 
families. There are books for the young 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


married set on the oneness of family life, 
on the interrelationship between satisfactory 
marital adjustments, economic security, and 
health. There are many good books for 
expectant parents on maternity and pater- 
nity; for puzzled parents on child-rearing.” 

She urged making these books available 
by means of bibliographies carefully pre- 
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pared with the help of specialists and dis- 
tributed widely among teachers, parents, 
and church, social, and health workers. 
Miss Corbin demonstrated her plea by 
showing a folio of beautifully modeled and 
printed pictures of the development and 
birth of a baby.® 

RoseMAryY E. Livsey, Chairman 


Professional Training Section 


HE Professional Training Section 

met in Cincinnati, Thursday, May 

30, with the chairman, Helen M. 
Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., presiding. The topic of the 
meeting was “In-Service Training” and the 
main speaker was Maurice F. Seay, director 
of the Bureau of School Service, University 
of Kentucky. His address is printed in the 
August issue of Library Journal. 

Discussion of Mr. Seay’s address was led 
by Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville. After summarizing 
the address, Miss Rothrock proposed as a 
first question for consideration, ‘In-service 
training for what?’ She called upon 
Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, to state the objectives of such training. 

Mr. Compton expressed his belief that 
our greatest need is to improve the personal 
service which librarians give the public. Re- 
ferring to President Munn’s address in 
opening the conference, he expressed his 
agreement that it behooves us to study our 
services. The question is, how can we weigh 
these services with any definite conclusions ? 

Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Library, 
Albany, N.Y., suggested that analysis of our 
services might be extended to cover work 
with groups as well as with individuals. 

John Boynton Kaiser, Public Library, 
Oakland, said that one of our first objectives 
is merely to keep up with the constantly 
changing demands of a_ swiftly-moving 
world. Reference was made to Mr. Seay’s 
paper in which he quoted, from Through 
the Looking Glass, Alice’s conversation with 
the Red Queen about running as fast as you 
can just to stay where you are. 


Miss Rothrock asked if anyone in the 
group had had experience with a planned 
in-service training, and William W. Shirley, 
librarian of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
director of the library school, told of the 
schedule arranged in his library for staff 
members to attend lectures in the library 
school. 

George F. Bowerman, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, commented on the 
value of outside reading as training for the 
staff. Myron W. Getchell, associate editor 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification, told of 
a staff organization in the University of 
Maryland in which each member reads and 
reports on a professional book and lively 
discussion follows the reviews. Gilbert H. 
Doane, director of libraries at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and dean of the library 
school, spoke of university courses as a prac- 
tical method of in-service training. 

Mr. Seay amplified a point he had pre- 
viously touched upon, namely, the impor- 
tance of developing the individual by giving 
him participation in the policy of an institu- 
tion. He sees one of the blessings of de- 
mocracy as the opportunity to place 
responsibility upon an individual in ratio to 
his capability. Mr. Shirley further elabo- 
rated upon this idea of a democracy and our 
stake in it. 

The question was then raised as to 
whether we wish in-service training to be 
along professional or along cultural 
lines. Amy Winslow, Public Library, 
Cleveland, told of institutes that had been 
held by their Staff Workers Association. 


8 Birth Atlas. Maternity Center Association, 654 
Madison Ave., New York City. $3.50. 
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Miss Rothrock asked Louis J. Kroeger, 
executive officer, California State Personnel 
Board, who had been helping to conduct the 
Employers and Employees Clinic at the con- 
ference, to speak on the question of tech- 
niques. On this point Mr. Kroeger agreed 
with Mr. Seay that methods will depend 
upon local situations. Mr. Seay was called 
upon to describe the plan of internship de- 
veloped by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mary R. Lucas, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, explained some of the in-service 
training carried on in that library. Two or 
three staff members a year are given time 
for attending summer university courses; a 
book selection course given by the librarian, 
Clarence Sherman, at Simmons Library 
School, is repeated for staff members; and 
reviewing in all fields is very thoroughly 
planned for each staff member. Mary Dun- 
can Carter, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, spoke of 
developments along these lines for special 
librarians, particularly an Institute of Gov- 
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ernment held in southern California. Irene 
Fetty, retiring chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table, told of some in. 
service projects planned by this group. 
Interest in the discussion was lively, but 
time was called for a brief business session, 
Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, re- 
ported for the Reorganization Committee, 
and it was voted that the incoming chairman 
should appoint a committee to consider plans 
for this section in the reorganization of the 
A.L.A. and to confer with the proper au- 
thorities in regard to the matter. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers for the coming year are: Chair- 
man, Clara W. Herbert, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia; vice chairman, 
Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Library, Albany, 
N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Bessie L. Eld- 
ridge, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Auice M. Dun tap, Secretary-Treasurer 


‘Public “Documents (Committee 


HE A.L.A. Public Documents Com- 

mittee held two meetings, one being 

a joint session with the Catalog Sec- 
tion, Tuesday afternoon, May 28. 

At the meeting Monday afternoon, May 
27, Thomas P. Fleming, Medical Library, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
chairman, presided. 

James B. Childs, Library of Congress, 
spoke on “Venezuelan Documents,” giving a 
summary of documents issued with indica- 
tions of their importance. A check list of 
current publications formed the appendix to 
the paper. 

“Recent Changes in the Depository Law 
and Its Effect on Depository Libraries” was 
presented by Robert E. Scudder, North- 
western University Library. He stressed 
the reaction on libraries, particularly univer- 
sity libraries, as a result of the documents 
received under the new amendment (H.R. 
5471) to the Depository Law. 

Katherine B. Strong, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, discussed Mr. Scudder’s topic from 


the point of view of the public libraries thus 
affected. 

“Publication Policies of the Department 
of State” was the topic of the next speaker, 
E. Wilder Spaulding, U. S. Department of 
State. His talk was illustrated by actual 
examples of some of the more important 
series issued by the Department of State. 

Vernon D. Tate, National Archives, 
Washington, spoke on “Documentary Re- 
production and Public Documents,” limiting 
his discussion to an examination of some 
aspects of microphotography and of the 
activities of the federal government in creat- 
ing documents. 

LeRoy C. Merritt, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, gave a “Sur- 
vey of the Public Document Literature of 
1939.” This paper inaugurates the first of 
a projected series of annual reviews of pub- 
lic document literature. 


MEETING WITH CATALOG SECTION 


At the meeting with the Catalog Sections 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Large Libraries Round Table, Tuesday 
afternoon, Minnie Anson Lewis, chairman 
of the section, and Mr. Fleming, presided. 
For reports of this meeting, see proceed- 


ings of the Catalog Section and the 
forthcoming Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook. 
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If a sufficient number of advance orders 
are received, the papers presented at the 
first meeting of the Public Documents Com- 
mittee and one or more papers of the second 
meeting will be published as “Public Docu- 
ments Yearbook 1940.” 

THomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 


Public ‘Relations (ommittee 


UTH E. HAMMOND, City Li- 
brary, Wichita, Kan., chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, 

presided at a session devoted to “Effective 
Public Relations Films” held at the Hotel 
Sinton, May 27, with 250 people present. A 
special feature of the meeting was the an- 
nouncement of the citations for the 1940 
Wilson Publicity Honor Roll, made by 
Gretchen Garrison of New York, a member 
of the Public Relations Committee and one 
of the judges. A report of the citations 
appeared in the June issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, pages 401-02, 422. 

An exhibit of the library publicity cited 
was shown at the conference and may be 
borrowed without charge from Marie 
Loizeaux, H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York City. 

Halsey W. Wilson, sponsor of the Honor 
Roll plan with the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, responded to the appreciation ex- 
pressed by the audience for his generous 
interest and cooperation. 

William G. Hart, research assistant, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, an expert on films, then spoke 
on the production of public relations films. 


Dr. Hart’s AppRESS 


We know from various surveys that the 
schools of our country have produced more 
than five hundred films. It is safe to say 
that more than half of these movies have 
been used for public relations purposes. 

All of us are aware of the necessity of 
maintaining an understanding between a 
community and agencies such as the school 
and the public library. In the past we have 
used newspapers, printed reports, and per- 
sonal contacts, sometimes with remarkable 


success. On the other hand, many of us 
have been faced with the undoubted fact 
that speeches are not always too well at- 
tended, that enthusiasm for visitation days 
can be aroused only at long intervals, and 
that columns in the newspapers reach only 
a limited cross-section of school patrons. 

What striking qualities has the motion 
picture to offer as an agency for interpreting 
the library to the public? I think we can 
name several. (1) People like movies. We 
have on our side the favorable attitude 
which has been built up toward the Holly- 
wood product. An invitation to “come over 
tonight for a lecture on our library” does 
not evoke much enthusiasm. But announce 
that “we are showing a movie of our library 
tonight” and there is immediate interest. 
(2) The movie can tell a story with a vivid- 
ness closely approaching reality. We can 
show real people, moving about in normal 
fashion. We can give intimate close-ups of 
folks at work. (3) We can span time and 
space. Thus, we can show not only the 
school library in use, we can show the pre- 
vious classroom work that led up to the use 
of the library. We can show the further 
interests that come out of the library work. 
We can bridge time again and indicate the 
manner in which students use library ex- 
perience in adult life. We can tell in fif- 
teen minutes a story which might take 
months or years of careful observation to 
get. 

These are the potentialities of the public 
relations film. It is perfectly clear that a 
poorly-made film would fall far short of 
achieving these results. Let us take a look 
for a moment at the present film product, 
particularly of the schools, because we know 
considerably more about their movies. 
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What is the quality of school-made films? 
Would you and I enjoy viewing them? 
Are they carefully planned and well filmed? 

The quality, of course, varies greatly. It 
is apparent from our surveys that some of 
these films were not planned at all. Like 
Topsy, they just grew. Some teacher in 
the school took a roll of film of a football 
game. Later on, somebody else shot another 
hundred feet of a school picnic. The prin- 
cipal spliced the rolls together, titled the 
reel, “School Life in Urbanville,” and we 
had another school film. Perhaps one- 
third of all school-made films would fall in 
this class. These are obviously not movies 
in the true sense at all but merely collec- 
tions of 16 mm. snapshots. 

The majority of the remaining films are 
well worth our serious consideration. Films 
in this group show evidence of planning. 
The subjects for filming were deliberately 
chosen, not photographed because the sun 
was out that afternoon. These films are 
edited and titled. The photography is 
usually good enough so that it does not call 
attention to itself. Built as they are around 
local people and situations, these films can 
almost always serve a useful purpose in in- 
terpreting the schools to the public. 

In general, we can draw certain conclu- 
sions about the public relations films being 
made by the schools today: 

1. The newsreel type of film (usually a 
group of school highlights) makes up the 
great majority of school productions. A 
typical film of this sort will include a few 
scenes from the latest football game, shots 
of experiments in the science room, close- 
ups of the well-known speaker who talked 
on Washington at an assembly, and pictures 
of spots in the lawn where careless feet 
have worn off the grass. Many of these 
films are of excellent quality, but there is 
a tendency to include too much material in 
a single movie. Some of these pictures have 
a running time of well over an hour (as 
high as 24 hours!). One administrator de- 
scribed the content of his film as “everything 
from the opening of school in the fall to 
graduation in the spring.” 

2. There is a discernible—and important— 
trend toward a more highly specialized 
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film whose purpose is to present, in carefully 
planned detail, some one aspect of school 
life. Films typical of this trend are Cactus 
Courageous (an eighth-grade class in Flor. 
ida studies cacti), Early Denver, T.B. Test. 
ing Program, Nursery School, Busy Hands, 
Our Children Learn to Read, Introducing 
Your Library, and Safe Cycling. 

3. Practically all films are of the 16 mm, 
width, which is obviously standard. Ap. 
proximately one film in five makes some 
use of color. 

4. Sound films are being made by a few 
schools. Some of these movies have their 
sound on a record as, for example, the 
Evansville movie, Does My Slip Show? 
Miss Hammond’s Wichita film, The New- 
comes Visit the Library, uses recorded mu- 
sic and a commentator over a microphone. 
Still other films use a sound track. Typical 
are the hour-length Bay City (Mich.) pic- 
ture, on which a commentator’s voice was 
added after editing, and the 15-minute film, 
School, made by a Croton-on-Hudson 
(N.Y.) school. Here the camera recorded a 
group of elementary youngsters as they 
went about their school tasks and picked up 
their normal chattering. 

5. Financing of films is done in a great 
variety of ways. It is interesting to note 
that more school films are financed by 
boards of education than by any other 
agency. This fact in itself is evidence of 
considerable acceptance of the need for the 
film medium in reaching the public. 

Now let us turn from this brief picture 
of public relations films to a consideration 
of how one goes about producing such a 
movie. You have a number of services 
which would be very valuable to users of 
your library if the public better understood 
your facilities. Or, your funds have been 
slashed, your staff has been cut, and you are 
faced with the necessity of bringing vividly 
to the attention of the public the things a 
library does for the community. But why a 
film? You have at your disposal many 
media for reaching the public. A movie 
costs much more than a series of newspaper 
articles. When is a film justified? 

Motion pictures were so named because 
of their ability to show motion. Will this 
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factor of motion make your story more ef- 
fective? Perhaps you want to show that a 
large number of youngsters use your chil- 
dren’s room on Saturday mornings. A series 
of good still pictures and articles published 
in the local paper should do a pretty good 
job. You want to publicize the new titles 
added to your stacks. An interesting article 
in the paper should get the word to those 
most interested, and cheaply. 

Perhaps there is a move afoot to eliminate 
the children’s room altogether. You need 
a powerful story showing real living chil- 
dren getting a thrill out of their books, 
intimate shots of tousled heads and freckled 
faces. Certainly here is a tale which a 
motion picture can tell superbly well. And 
the end is important enough to justify the 
expense. 

So first of all we must decide whether 
our story is the one which can be told better 
through a movie than by means of other and 
cheaper media. Having decided to make a 
film, how do we proceed? 

First, we shall need to work out a plan 
for our film, a scenario. Is our film de- 
signed to appeal to adolescent children, to 
factory workers, or to school teachers? 
What things are of most interest to this 
group? In what order shall we tell our 
story for most effective results? Where 
shall we use close-up shots of people? How 
can we tie our whole message together into 
an interesting story? 

Scenarios are of many different types. 
The important thing is not that the plan 
follow any particular form but that there 
should be a plan. It is at this point of 
planning that the beginning movie maker 
most frequently falls down. If he is asked 
to make this picture of the children’s room 
he makes a shot of the library exterior, 
shows a room bustling with youngsters, and 
probably makes a few close-ups of young- 
sters at work. 

Suppose, however, we write our scenario 
first. We have decided to try to make clear 
to adults how youngsters use the children’s 
room to develop hobbies. We choose for 
the lead part, Johnny, an_ attractive 
youngster who reads voraciously about 
model airplanes and builds a new 
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one every few days. We plan our story. 

It is Saturday morning. Johnny gets his 
ears scrubbed, anxious to get to the library. 
We show him racing down the street, into 
the library, seated at a table with a pile of 
books. We show the story hours, Johnny 
prominently placed in the foreground. We 
show the other activities, too, and other 
youngsters busily at work, but we return to 
Johnny because his activities tie our film 
together. Finally, we see Johnny running 
home at top speed with a new airplane book, 
and we fade out on Johnny planning an- 
other new plane from his book. I think this 
would be an interesting film. But it is the 
careful planning that will make it so. 

You will probably need some help in 
writing a film story for the first time. There 
are a number of books that will help you 
plan your film. One of the most helpful to 
the beginner is Eastman’s How to Make 
Good Movies. Considerable writing has 
been done, too, by school-producers of films. 
A reading of their articles will enable you 
to avoid many common mistakes. If you 
join the Amateur Cinema League, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, you can 
get actual, first-hand assistance in writing 
your story. You will probably want to 
join the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association. You 
will get the assistance that comes from 
meeting twice a year with others of like 
interests and from the monthly publication, 
Educational Screen. 

Frequently, too, there are conferences 
which are of real help to the film pro- 
ducer. Next November there will be held 
on the campus of Ohio State University a 
conference dealing with film production, 
Here the expert and the amateur will sit 
down together and discuss mutual problems. 
Numerous amateur films will be screened 
for discussion. A recent development for 
the assistance of the beginner in film pro- 
duction is the Exchange of School Made 
Public Relations Films, obtainable from me 
at the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. A little over a year 
ago, a group of school men suggested the 
need for a center through which they might 
exchange ideas, scenarios, and films. As 
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a result, we carried on a nation-wide sur- 
vey of school-made public relations films. 
The list is made up mostly of educators ac- 
tively interested in improving their own films 
through observing the results of other 
schools. 

After we have written our scenario, how 
shall we go about filming our movie? If 
one is not experienced in handling a movie 
camera, and it takes a good deal of experi- 
ence to turn out good pictures, it is usually 
not dificult to get an amateur camera man 
who will take the pictures. Some camera 
shops will do this work if one buys the 
films through them. Most schools have 
teachers with movie cameras. In any case, 
we should be certain that the photographer 
has had considerable experience. If at all 
possible, view one of his previous films. 
Find out what equipment he has. Make 
sure he is accustomed to using a tripod, an 
exposure meter, and floodlights. Find out 
whether he is willing to plan carefully his 
shooting script around your scenario. He 
can probably tell better than you what are 
the best camera angles, where long shots 
and close-ups should be used, how your story 
can best be told through the medium of 
his camera. He can probably help you 
choose the most attractive youngsters for the 
purpose you have in mind. 

Your photographer, if he is a good one, 
will rehearse each scene until the action tells 
exactly the story you have planned. He 
will guard against the common and very dis- 
concerting tendency of children and adults 
alike to look into the camera. He will 
probably progress more slowly than you 
think he should. Of course you will have 
difficulties. You may find that key charac- 
ters have changed costumes between filming 
dates. You will find that action you thought 
was perfectly clear is not good at all on 
the screen. 

You should expect your photographer to 
use considerably more film than will appear 
in your final movie. He may take some 
scenes two or even three times at the out- 
set. He will probably come back to retake 
certain scenes after his first film has re- 
turned. At any rate, your additional money 
is well spent if you expect a film of good 
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quality. We in the bureau are now working 
with a group of ten schools which are Pro- 
ducing films dealing with traffic Safety, 
These films will be about 400 feet in length 
in their final edited form. The schools haye 
taken an average of 700 feet of film. Ip 
other words, these photographers will dis. 
card 300 feet or nearly half of their original 
film. This is a pretty good record when 
we consider that a Hollywood picture 10,000 
feet or less in length sometimes involves the 
taking of as much as 200,000 feet of film. 
The new Ford film, Symphony in F, being 
shown at the 1940 New York World’s Fair, 
is only 1800 feet long. Yet it involved 
shooting 78,000 feet of film. 

Our film at this point is pretty much of 
a jumble. We have taken the scenes in the 
order which was most convenient. We 
probably made at one time all the shots of 
Johnny at home regardless of when these 
scenes are to appear in the final film. Some 
of the shots are poor and need to be elimi- 
nated. Other scenes will be more effective 
if the order of the shots is changed or if 
close-ups are inserted. Titles are needed 
in spots in order to make the meaning per- 
fectly clear. 

The editing process is one of elimination 
and reorganization. It is a process often 
neglected. It can sometimes make a good 
picture out of mediocre material. 

It must have become apparent that there 
is really no magic touch that will insure a 
good movie. Skill we need, of course—in 
planning, in photographing, in editing. But, 
after all, a movie is only a story told photo- 
graphically. It is a pretty good general 
rule that the more effectively the story is 
told on the screen, the more downright 
drudgery went into the film production in 
terms of careful planning, painstaking re- 
hearsing, and critical editing. Which only 
places the movie in a class with most other 
creative effort. 

x ok x 

Lively interest was shown in the all-color 
motion picture entitled, The Newcomes 
Visit the Library, which Miss Hammond 
showed, on request, in connection with Dr. 
Hart’s talk. Copies of the film are to be 
available for rental to other libraries. It 
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is a 16 mm. silent film which takes about 
twenty minutes to run. It has a slight story 
interest, depicting the discovery of the li- 
brary and its many services by “Mr. and 
Mrs. Newcome” and their children who 
have just moved to Wichita. 

The Wichita library produced the film 
primarily to show at a Friends of the Li- 
brary dinner celebrating the library’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary, selecting a film to interpret 
the library on the advice of an expert in gift 
campaigns who advocated this way of en- 
couraging library gifts and bequests as well 
as increased tax support. An article about 
the film, with full information on renting 
copies, will appear in an early issue of the 
AL.A. Bulletin. 

To illustrate further Dr. Hart’s address, 
two school films were shown. One made 
at the Fordson Schools, Dearborn, Mich., 
was entitled, Our Children Learn to Read. 
The other film, Safe Cycling, was made by 
the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Ohio State University. 

In contrast to the problems arising when 
a film about libraries is made by a volun- 
teer from among the local Friends of the 
Library, Margery C. Quigley, Free Public 
Library, Montclair, N.J., spoke of those 
problems inherent in two other types of li- 
brary films. 

She listed as the chief problem she had 
found in dealing with specialists in docu- 
mentary and commercial films the need of 
a code of fair practice with persons who 
present scripts for consideration and also 
the need of a list of points to be considered 
in drawing up a contract. 

When a library film is made by a staff 
member, she felt that in addition to settling 
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in advance the financing of the project, the 
questions of ownership and further showing 
should be clarified before shooting begins. 

Gerald D. McDonald, chairman of the 
Film on Libraries Committee, reported the 
present status of the documentary film on 
libraries on which his committee and the 
Public Relations Committee have been work- 
ing for the past two years. The Ameri- 
can Film Center, he said, has arranged with 
Real Films Productions for the filming of a 
picture on the activities and services of 
American libraries. It will be a sound 
picture, eighteen minutes in length. Pro- 
duction has been made possible through 
advance subscriptions by libraries for 16 mm. 
prints selling for $50. The picture, it is 
hoped, will be released by October 1. Until 
that time the Film on Libraries Committee 
will remain active in an advisory capacity. 

Clara E. Breed spoke of the film which 
has just been completed by the San Diego 
Public Library, and Arralee Bunn reported 
a good response to the library film now 
being shown by the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary of Knoxville. 

“Public Relations for Public Agencies” 
was the subject of a talk by Elton D. Wool- 
pert of the International City Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, at a joint meeting 
of the A.L.A. Trustees Section and the 
Public Relations Committee, Friday after- 
noon, May 31. Mr. Woolpert’s address 
will be published in a fall news issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Ralph Shaw, Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library, led a discussion of some of 
Mr. Woolpert’s points as they applied to 
public relations in libraries. 

Janet K. ZIMMERMAN 
Acting Secretary 


‘Religious Books Section 


HE Religious Books Section held its 
meeting on Wednesday morning, 
May 29, with the chairman, Hollis 
W. Hering, Missionary Research Library, 
New York City, presiding. The session 
was devoted to a symposium on the theme, 
“Gauging the Call of the Reading Public 
for Religious Books,” presented by William 


L. Savage, head of the Religious Literature 
Department, Charles Scribner’s Sons, from 
the angle of the publisher; Winfred E. Gar- 
rison, author and literary editor of the 
Christian Century, speaking for the re- 
viewer; and James A. Howard, Public Li- 
brary, Hammond, Ind., from the point of 
view of the public librarian. Mr. Howard's 
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paper was published in the Library Journal, 
July 1940. 


Mr. SAVAGE’s PAPER* 


A glance at published statistics of religious 
books proves a demand exists, for the books 
would not be issued for long if there were 
no market. We do not have to prove, 
therefore, the existence of a call. A pub- 
lisher finds, however, that there are sev- 
eral different types of call. 

There is the call, for example, of the 
scholar or student who wants original ma- 
terial in exact and meticulous form. He 
wants the results of new investigations. He 
follows new schools of thought developed 
here and abroad. 

Another call comes from the man who 
enjoys reading, who seeks stimulation, and 
who wants to read without great effort 
and at the same time have the feeling he 
has read something worth the time spent 
on it. 

A third call comes from the man who 
wants prefabricated and predigested mate- 
rial, who does not mind a certain amount 
of sentimentality, and is not overanxious to 
be surrounded with facts that are too stark 
and unpleasant. 

In general—very generally—calls come 
from the three groups mentioned. Laymen 
and laywomen of course read religious books 
by the thousands, but the greatest call comes 
from within the profession. The titles are 
comparatively few that reach the wider 
public in large numbers. 

How does a publisher gauge demands? 
He does not know specifically. He realizes 
he must act in many different directions, 
often with the knowledge that a large frac- 
tion of his time and effort may be com- 
pletely wasted. 

First of all, a publisher must everlastingly 
read—books, periodicals, pamphlets, good 
manuscripts and bad, in fact everything. 
This affords a general background of who 
is saying what, how he is saying it, why, and 
the reaction to his having said it. 

Personal contacts with some of the lead- 
ers in pulpit and council, board and Sunday 
School, supply information. These men and 


* Abridged. 
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women are in close touch with people and 
with movements. They see what they want 
themselves as working tools to handle prob. 
lems, whether it is a theoretical volume or 
a practical “How to” book. Oftentimes 
these same individuals will create the book 
out of their own experience, if they can be 
persuaded to do so. 

A publisher often learns from the re. 
ception of one book about the demand for a 
similar one, tackling the problem from 
slightly different angle or perhaps in direct 
opposition. Unfortunately, there is a tend- 
ency for publishers to follow a lead like 
sheep, to the extent that the market js 
glutted with poor imitations. 

A librarian can be of great help. He or 
she sees by practical experience what js 
in demand, and also—very important—what 
is not. Clerks in the bookstores, editors 
of papers, can be invaluable. Little can be 
accomplished at a desk. The _ publisher 
must mingle with groups and _ individuals 
who, the country over, are in close touch 
with readers. 

Having tried to classify the types of call 
and the methods employed in arriving at 
what the call is for, the next step would 
be handling the call itself. How does a 
publisher get his manuscripts—and also, 
avoid them? Every publisher gets them by 
the truck load. In the religious department 
of Scribner’s, within a twenty-four-month 
period, we received about 258 manuscripts, 
one for every two and three-quarters days. 
Not more than 25 or 30, I would estimate, 
were solicited. Of those unsolicited, within 
the two-year period, we published one. 
Often there will not even be one. All 
manuscripts must be examined and read, 
however, for occasionally one will come 
upon a real find. The manuscript that 
troubles a publisher most is the well-written, 
readable work, which nevertheless lacks 
sufficient positive and original qualities to 
warrant a market. 

An author’s inclination will often lead him 
to a particular field of study. He will spend 
time and effort in getting material and di- 
gesting it. He will try it out before a 
audience or a small intimate group. It 
works, and he is encouraged. Here is the 
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germ from which a good book may grow, 
and the cue for a publisher to step in. 
Many of our books come in this way. A 
publisher's best titles are frequently those 
for which a definite need is sensed and then 
the services of the author most qualified are 
secured to fill the need. Lectureships and 
foundations are a great contribution, for 
they act as the catalytic agent which brings 
an able writer into action. With the grant 
of funds, it is made possible for the author 
to get to work and produce, either along a 
topic of his own choice or in answer to a 
demand carefully worked out by those who 
extend the invitation. 

A publisher must realize that any book, 
even though the call for it is as clear as a 
bell, cannot go out unless the form is right, 
and he must guide the author in this respect. 
A writer is frequently so close to his work 
that an objective judgment is impossible for 
him. An author will often be disturbed at 
the suggestion of deletions, but once the 
knife is laid he will rise and offer thanks. 

To what extent does commercial profit 
enter into a decision to publish or not to 
publish? Obviously, as publishing houses, 
with the exception of foundations and some 
university presses, are supported solely by 
their profits, the publisher who does not 
consider the commercial phase ceases to 
exist. I quote a statement made by a uni- 
versity press: “The average sale of all 
books of general interest is not much more 
than one thousand copies . . . and with an 
average sale of one thousand copies it is 
hard to break even.” It should be put 
more strongly: On a sale of one thousand 
copies the publisher is thrown for a loss. 

A strong house must possess a varied list 
—the best seller and the back-log title. The 
call of the public is not “one clear call;” it is 
avaried and plural one. Francis Bacon ex- 
pressed it: “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” 


Dr. GARRISON’s PAPER* 

None of us likes the idea of producing 
or promoting books to meet a market. 
Authors and publishers (that is, in the edi- 
* Abridged. 
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torial offices) properly repel the aspersion 
that they furnish a supply merely to meet 
a commercial demand. Reviewers and li- 
brarians, who may be thought of as part 
of the machinery for promoting the circula- 
tion of books, would equally resent the sug- 
gestion that their business is nothing else 
than to give the public what it wants. Book- 
sellers and publishers’ advertising depart- 
ments can speak for themselves, but I 
suspect they would be less sensitive to the 
imputation of a primary concern for the 
market. Both have a well-grounded horror 
of “duds” and accumulating inventories. 

But we who write books or publish them, 
we who review books or circulate them 
through libraries—and I have had some ex- 
perience in the first three of these four 
activities—know that the public interest and 
the public taste are not beneath our notice, 
and there is no reason why we should make 
any art-for-art’s-sake pretenses. I suppose 
very few of us really do that. But the temp- 
tation is strong—especially with authors and 
reviewers—to offer the public what we think 
it ought to want, rather than what we may 
know it does want. 

In what follows I speak solely as a lit- 
erary editor and a book reviewer. My as- 
signment is to make some comments on the 
present state of the public mind with refer- 
ence to religious books as seen from the 
standpoint of this occupation. In one re- 
spect mine is probably the least enlightening 
of all poirts of view on this subject, and I 
would gladly be modestly silent and hear 
what the publishers, the booksellers, and the 
librarians have to say. They all get a 
direct response from the public with refer- 
ence to every book they offer to it. The 
literary editor gets practically none. 

The publisher and the bookseller can give 
you statistics. They can tell you whether 
the book sells. The librarian can tell you 
whether it circulates. It is little wonder 
then that the literary editor, while he may 
often seem annoyingly dogmatic in his own 
estimate of books, is the most humble of 
men about his estimate of the _ public’s 
reaction to any particular book or class of 


books. 


But how, it may reasonably be asked, 
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does a literary editor know what books to 
review if he does not know what books peo- 
ple are interested in? My own practice 
seems to be governed by some such con- 
siderations as these: First, try to present 
reviews which will interest the readers 
whether they are interested in the books or 
not. Second, review books that I think in- 
telligent people ought to be interested in. 
This, of course, is pedagogy, not journalism. 
Third, being myself an average sort of per- 
son, I use my own interests as a guide. 
Fourth, books to be reviewed are selected 
from those the publishers send in—thirty 
or forty a week. If some care is exercised 
to have considerable variety in the selection 
for each issue, every reader is pretty sure 
to find something that will interest him. 

Nevertheless, in sitting beside the stream 
—not to say torrent—of books that pour 
from the publishers’ offices and across the 
literary editor’s desk and in doing what one 
can to inform a newspaper’s constituency 
about those books in which it can reason- 
ably be supposed to be most interested, one 
does get some impressions about both the 
character of the supply and the nature of 
the demand. It is obvious, in the first place, 
that a great many religious books are pub- 
lished. For several years religion was sec- 
ond only to fiction in the total number of 
titles issued annually. National and inter- 
national conditions have recently given a 
great impetus to books on economics and 
public affairs—books which might be un- 
scientifically classed together as concerned 
with the cause and the cure of the world’s 
sickness. It would be a very miscellaneous 
class which I think no good librarian would 
recognize, but if such a class could be set 
up it would be a very large one. Many of 
the books in it would also be religious books. 
It is a favorite thesis of mine that all re- 
ligious values are also some other kind of 
values. Even commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets are important, if at all, only be- 
cause the prophets had something to say 
about topics which are not religious in a 
technical or ecclesiastical sense. 

The literary editor, especially of a re- 
ligious paper, is impressed with the number 
of religious books and the wide variety of 
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their themes. Anyone can get the data by 
looking over the publishers’ lists, but one 
must be sure not to overlook the offerings 
of many small concerns and of religious pub. 
lishing houses which issue nothing else, 
You will not get an adequate impression 
from the New York Times Book Review 
or the Saturday Review of Literature. | 
am speaking, at the moment, only of the 
number of titles reviewed or advertised, not 
of the importance of individual books or 
their review-worthiness in such journals, 

The scope of religion has been greatly 
widened in recent years, if one may judge 
by the range of interests represented jn 
books that have a religious motivation and 
are obviously intended to be taken as re- 
ligious books. They include books on social 
ethics, economics, race relations, democracy, 
and international affairs—especially peace 
and war and the conditions that are deemed 
essential to a stable society. 

It is evident to one who watches and, to 
some extent, gauges the flow of the stream 
of religious books, that the great number of 
them are written from a point of view 
which may be called theologically conserva- 
tive. Some denominational publishing houses, 
however, which issue great numbers of books 
of the kind I have just mentioned, and 
which have conservative constituencies, also 
publish books which, though not theologically 
liberal, are religiously and socially liberal. 
The recognition of the relevance of religion 
to the intricate business of living together— 
that is, to the structure and functioning of 
the social and economic order in neighbor- 
hood, nation, and the whole round world— 
is by no means confined to any so-called 
liberal group or to those who specialize in 
the “social gospel.” 

It ought to be said, parenthetically, that 
this discovery of the pertinence of religion 
to the social order is no new discovery, but 
rather the rediscovery of something that the 
church has known and practiced during at 
least nine-tenths of its nineteen hundred 
years of history. Only in the last century 
or two has the church been edged out of the 
picture, and with it the religious principles 
and values that it strives to represent. 
Through all the earlier centuries religion 
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was openly and actively concerned with poli- 
tics, international relations, labor, land- 
tenure, taxes, the mutual obligations of 
dasses in society, and every other social 
question. But the application of religion in 
these fields generally took an authoritarian 
and autocratic form. This was true in both 
Protestant and Catholic countries. The 
growth of democracy in the state necessi- 
tated the repudiation of these ecclesiastical 
controls. The consequence in this country 
was not only a separation of church and 
state but, to a great degree, the isolation 
of religious from “secular” interests. Re- 
ligion meekly acquiesced in this. In fact, 
it took the initiative and often counted it a 
merit that it concerned itself solely with 
doctrine, worship, individual morality, and 
the “cultivation of the inner life.” Now 
religion is coming back into a wider field 
in which it claims to be no alien or inter- 
loper, but in which also it no longer as- 
sumes the mien of a dictator. It comes 
back, when it is wise, with full recognition 
of the democratic process. I would not 
say that there are no books in which the 
authoritarian control of the social order 
by religion, or even by the church, is de- 
fended. But though such books may bear 
a current date, and though they may, as 
indeed they generally do, deal with the 
world’s present problems and perils, their 
tone is antiquarian rather than contempo- 
rary. Far more typical of the mood today, 
unless I am mistaken, are those which 
present religion as offering insights, per- 
spectives, and scales of value that are 
relevant to all the complex activities of 
our associated life, but which modestly re- 
frain from issuing commands and programs 
in the name of God. At least I hope so. 


x * * 
Julia Killian, Santa Maria Library, Col- 


lege of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N.J., 
then presented the following list: 


OuTsTaNpING ReEticious Books 
Asch, Shalom. The Nazarene. 
1939. $2.75. 


An extremely interesting novel which gives a good 
Chae of the Jewish background of the life of 


Putnam, 
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Attwater, Donald. St. John Chrysostom. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1939. $2. 


One of the most colorful of the early Christian 
Fathers, the ‘golden-mouthed” moralist, is here 
described by a scholar who is thoroughly at home 
in the Eastern Church. That familiarity has enabled 
the author to place the subject of his book in a 
prominent place against a background vividly de- 
scribed, 


Baillie, John. Our Knowledge of God. 
Scribner, 1939. $2.50. 


An excellent study in the field of the philosophy 
of religion. Scholarly and learned, it nevertheless 
treats primarily of current issues and focuses atten- 
tion on vital aspects of man’s knowledge of God. 
The presentation is clear and lucid, although content 
is somewhat difficult, 


Baldwin, A. G. Drama of Our Religion. 
Oxford, 1939. $1.80. 


This is an excellent volume somewhat of the text- 
book type, for the layman or intelligent young per- 
son, giving a readable account of the sweep and 
power of the Jewish-Christian tradition from the 
liberal Protestant point of view. There are included 
references to what was happening in other parts of 
the world parallel to the events in Palestine. Help- 
ful topical bibliographies are supplied. 


Ballou, Robert, ed. Bible of the World. 
Viking, 1939. $5. 


A wide selection of passages from the sacred books 
of the religions, well arranged to portray their dis- 
tinctive beliefs. Indexed. 


Berdyaev, Nicolas. 
Scribner, 1939. $3. 


A difficult philosophic presentation of spirit and 
its objectification, with a penetrating discussion of 
its role in asceticism, the problem of evil, mysticism, 
and creative spirituality. 


Spirit and Reality. 


Blanton, Margaret Gray. Bernadette of 
Lourdes. Longmans, 1939. $2.50. 


This work, written by a Protestant and the wife 
of a distinguished psychiatrist who is preparing a 
book on the cures of Lourdes, is an excellent account 
of the young saint by all the canons of human drama, 


Bro, Margueritte. When Children Ask. 
Willett, Chicago, 1940. $2. 


Thoughtful, sensible, clear and honest answers to 
questions most often asked by children about religion, 
taking up questions about God, prayer, the church, 
immortality, marriage. Simply written and full of 
religious understanding and broad spirit. 


Bruehl, Charles. Pope’s Plan for Social 


Reconstruction. Devin-Adair, 1939. $3. 


This book has the merit of bringing together in 
one constructive plan, a number of proposals to be 
found only in scattered works, The work in a very 
readable style, will be of service to the many stu- 
dents who are groping through the social problems 
of the day. 


Cohon, B. D. The Prophets. 
1939. $2. 


A prominent pastor and teacher, with a free use 
of quotations, gives in this work a popular treatment 


Scribner, 
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of a subject which has always had a distinctive ap- 
peal. 

Dakin, A. H. Man the Measure. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939. $3. 

This is an essay in criticism of humanism as 
religion and will be read with interest by humanists. 


Many will not agree, but most will read with inter- 
est. 


Edidin, Ben M. 
Festivals. Hebrew 
N.Y., 1940. $1.50. 


Treatment is new and the 


Eliot, T. S. Idea of 
Harcourt, 1940. $1.50. 


A vigorous contention by one of the outstanding 
figures of modern English literature, a poet and 
critic, that modern society has been guided by no 
real philosophy, and an argument that Christianity 
furnishes the only basis for a secure society. Brief 
and provocative, especially in its diagnosis of present 
ills. 


Jewish Holidays and 
Publishing Company, 


data is made accessible. 


a Christian Society. 


Farrell, Walter. Companion to the 
Summa: Fullness of Life, v. 3. Sheed and 
Ward, N.Y., 1940. $3.50. 


Someone has referred to this author as a genial 
companion who clothes St. Thomas in modern Eng- 
lish, He has succeeded, by using a style much akin 
to that of a good novelist, in showing how fascinat- 
ing the science of theology can be. For those who 
like to come into contact with clear thought well ex- 
pressed, this book will have a distinct appeal. 


Filson, F. V. Pioneers of the Primitive 
Church. Abingdon, 1940. $2. 


Excellent biographical studies, giving the contem- 
porary historical background, Written for popular 
reading. Moderately conservative in point of view. 


Réginald. Predes- 
Herder, St. Louis, 1939. $3. 


An absorbing subject treated from the Catholic 
point of view along traditional lines by one who 
perhaps more than any other living scholar has 
devoted his studies to the mysteries of God’s grace. 
His lengthy and careful studies, his exactness with 
terms and statements and arguments, together with 
his lucid style, have justified this present work for 
scholars. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, 
tination. 


Gilson, Etienne. 
losophy. Sheed 
$2. 


Christianity and Phi- 
and Ward, N.Y., 1939. 


A series of lectures on Christian philosophy and 
the fundamental problems of the relationship between 
philosophy and Christianity. A good discussion of 
one of the most disputed issues in current theologi- 
cal thought. 


Mystical Theology of St. Bernard. 


Sheed and Ward, N.Y., 1940. $3.50. 
A careful scholar studies the mysticism of St. 
Bernard with the idea of correcting the partial, 


warped, and conflicting views which have been enun- 
ciated from time to time. From the nature of the 
subject, which is extremely popular at the moment, 
the work is scholarly and will appeal chiefly to 
students of history and philosophy, but those who 
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are interested will find in it 
interesting conclusions, 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. 
to Press. 


a number of new and 


Christianity Goes 
Macmillan, 1940. $1.50. 


Short history of the publication of the Bible 
larly told, yet with sound scholarship, ; 
interesting for the author’s theories of 
tion of the Gospels and the 
Paul. 


‘> Pop 
Particularly 
the publica. 
Acts and the Epistles at 


Story of the Apocrypha. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. $2. 


The volume contains the most lucid and readable 
account of the contents, and the probable authorshj 
and date, of the various apocryphal writings, t 
affords a splendid introduction to an inadequately 
known yet fascinating type of religious literature, 


Univer. 


Goodykoontz, Colin. 
the American Frontier. 
Idaho, 1939. $3.50. 


The missionary activities of eastern Protestants, 
particularly of the Congregationalists and Presby. 
terians, in the west during the nineteenth century is 
presented from the point of view of a secular his 
torian. Extensive use is made of manuscript sources, 
yet the book retains its interest and vitality. 


Home Missions on 
Caxton, Caldwell, 


Grant, Frederick C. Gospel of the King. 
dom. Macmillan, 1940. $2. 


This book is a rare combination of genuine scholar. 
ship and vivid presentation. The author’s thesis is 
that in interpreting Jesus’ message about the King. 
dom of God, modern scholars have too often empha 
sized the apocalyptic rather than the prophetic ele. 
ments. This interpretation makes the gospel of 
Christ relevant to the struggle of those who believe 
in working to make this world a better place to live 
in without, however, robbing that gospel of its 
primarily religious emphasis. 


Holt, Arthur E. This Nation under God. 
Willett, Chicago, 1939. $2. 


Forceful and interesting treatment of an important 
theme, the religious bases of democracy. Realistic 
treatment of the defects of democracy and the con- 
tribution Christianity may make to the creation of a 
genuine and effective democracy. 


Personalities of the Old 
Scribner, 1939. $3. 
Surely this is one of the finest books on the Old 


Testament to appear in recent years, Its six hun- 
dred pages are closely packed with information ané 


James, Fleming. 
Testament. 


insight on the principal prophetic and_historica 
figures of the Jewish tradition, but the volume 1s 
written with an attractiveness and vividness which 
carries the reader along. The author wears his 


learning lightly, never ponderously. 


Jones, Rufus M. Flowering of Mysti- 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 


A life-long student of mysticism, and a charming 
writer, has here given an illuminating and scholarly 
account of the fourteenth-century Friends of God 
in the Rhine Valley from Hildegard and the Ger. 
trudes, Eckhart, Fauler, Suso to Ruysbroeck ant 
Grotte, Not all who are interested in mysticism wl! 
follow the author in his observations on_ mysticis® 
in general, but most will agree that his picture of 4 
particular group is well done. 


cism. 
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Jung, Leo. Judaism in a Changing World. 
Oxford, 1939. $3. 


Will prove popular among Zionists and conserva- 
tive Jews. 


Our Bible 
Harper, 


Kenyon, Sir Frederic George. 
and the Ancient Manuscripts. 
1940. $3. 


An excellent description of the manuscripts, the 
transmission of the text, and the most important 
printed versions of the Bible. Well written and 
illustrated it definitely supersedes the earlier edition 
of 1895. 


Latourette, K. S. History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity: Three Centuries of 
Advance, 1500-1800. v. 3. Harper, 1939. 
$3.50. 


This interesting and informative work of a dis- 
tinguished scholar will appeal to any reader inter- 
ested in serious subjects. Long and _ extensive 
study has enabled the author to present an unusual 
amount of new information. The terse style has re- 
sulted in an admirable economy in handling the 
material. 


Leon, Philip. The Philosophy of Courage. 
Oxford, 1939. $2. 


This work expounds, with a vivid enthusiasm, the 
philosophy underlying the Oxford group movement. 
The style is clear, the exposition is careful, the mes- 
sage is definite. 


Ligon, Ernest M. Their Future Is Now. 
Macmillan, 1939. $3. 


This is a book on character education written for 
teachers, parents, and leaders of youth. It sets forth 
the practical application of the Beatitudes to the 
problems of our day, and gives specific suggestions 
for those who are dealing with children in the 
nursery and on up through childhood and adoles- 
cence. With each copy comes a huge chart on “The 
Growth and Development of Christian Personality” 
which is highly controversial psychologically but 
bound to be suggestive and stimulating to anyone 
with educational responsibilities. 


Love, Julian P. How to Read the Bible. 
Macmillan, 1940. $2. 

Well-arranged, practical directions for reading and 
understanding the Bible. 

Manson, Thomas, ed. A Companion to 
the Bible. Scribner, 1940. $5. 


Outstanding scholars present in condensed form 
the essential facts coameiiiin the Bible, the archaeol- 
ogy of Palestine, the history and religion of Israel 
and of the early church. A very useful and up-to- 
date handbook. 


A Christian Looks at 


Longmans, Green, 


Maritain, Jacques. 
the Jewish Question. 
1939. $1. 


Very valuable for creating understanding. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Apostle of 
Charity. Dial’ Press, N.Y., 1939. $3. 


This fascinating biography of a great social worker 
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traces his career as a peasant, priest, slave, and 
apostle of charity. Although the author relies 
throughout on scholarly sources, the story is emi- 
nently timely, interesting, and popular. 


Micklem, Nathaniel. National Socialism 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Oxford, 
1939. $3. 


The essential nature of the conflict between the 
——— state and the Catholic Church is analyzed. 

A detailed history of the conflict is given in chrono- 
logical sequence to the end of 1938. Published for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


Miller, Perry. The New England Mind. 
Macmillan, 1939. $3.75. 


This is a solid, meaty, scholarly presentation of 
the Puritan mentality of seventeenth-century New 
England, fascinatingly set forth. It describes in 
detail the views of the period on religion, character, 
mind, nature, man, society, and the church. No 
more thorough piece of work on the subject has 
appeared to date, 


Muste, A. J. Non-Violence in an Ag- 
gressive World. Harper, 1940. $2. 


This is an eloquent and well-illustrated presenta- 
tion of an unpopular point of view, issued at a 
moment which appears to make it more unrealistic 
than it would have seemed a few years ago. No 
one concerned about the conflict of loyalties involved 
in the use of force and war can afford to neglect the 
issues so cogently presented, whether one agrees or 
not with the author’s analysis. 


Palmer, Robert. Catholics and Unbeliev- 


ers. Princeton University Press, 1939. $4. 


The outlook and ideas of the opponents of the 
eighteenth-century philosophers are lucidly presented 
in relation to the popular attack upon traditional 
social and religious views. A distinct contribution 
to the understanding of the period which saw the 
rise of many modern ideals. 


Pilcher, Charles Venn. Hereafter in 
Jewish and Christian Thought. Macmil- 
lan 1940. $2.25. 


This volume is original in its approach and sum- 
marizes the essential elements in the historical con- 
sideration of life after death. 


Raymond, Ernest. In the Steps of St. 
Francis. Kinsey, N.Y., 1939. $2.50. 


Popular life of St. Francis, using a journey over 
the scenes which he touched as a thread on which 
to tell the story. Universal in its appeal, beautifully 
and movingly written. 


Riddle, Donald. The Gospels. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. $3. 


A most suggestive study of the early history of 
the Gospels which combines sociological interpreta- 
tion with some of the results of form criticism. 
Popular in style. 


Robinson, Henry W. Suffering, Human 
and Divine. Macmillan, 1939. $2. 


A calm discussion leads to the view that the prob- 
lem of suffering may be solved by a religious trans- 
formation in which the problem is surpassed. 


Univer- 
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Sherrill, Lewis. Opening Doors of Child- 
hood. Macmillan, 1939. $1.75. 


This volume has a definite religious approach and 
a clear psychological basis, It is not unusual but 
will prove helpful to parents. 


Stewart, G. S. 


Lower Levels of Prayer. 
Cokesbury, 1940. 


$1.50. 


The author is convinced that many people do 
not get what they should out of prayer because they 
are discouraged by the claims of the mystics and 
the seers from starting where they are on the 
“lower levels,”’ and working upward to the higher 
experiences of the devotional life. With great prac- 
ticality and helpfulness this book leads the way 
and shows how anyone who is sincere may achieve 
a definite enrichment of spirit in prayer. A splendid 
volume for laymen and intelligent young people. 


Sturzo, Luigi. Church and State. 
mans, Green, 1939. $5. 


A monumental historical compendium of the his- 
tory of the relations of church and state to the 
present day, written by a philosopher, theologian, 
sociologist, and statesman who for two decades has 
been an active participant in the affairs which he 
so vividly describes. 


Long- 


Trueblood, David E. Knowledge of God. 
Harper, 1939. $2. 


The professor of the philosophy of religion at 
Stanford University presents the view that religious 
knowledge is as valid as other kinds of knowledge 
and that it is in general subject to the same tests 
of validity. The point of view is clearly and effec- 
tively explained Some Quaker testimony and 
much practical ap etic for the trustworthiness of 
religious experience are presented. 


Van Dusen, Henry P. For the Healing 
of the Nations. Scribner, 1940. $1. 


This is the most colorful and convincing brief 
presentation of the missionary cause to have been 
published in recent years. It has the flaver of a 
travel diary, but it is rooted in great doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and presented by a theologian 
whose enthusiasm for the world-wide aspects of the 
church’s mission has increased after first-hand con- 
tact with the workers in many countries. 


Vlastos, Gregory. Christian Faith and 
Democracy. Association Press, N.Y., 1939. 
$.50. 


This splendid volume contains the most succinct 
defense of the year for the proposition that Chris- 
tian faith implies many of the characteristics of 
democracy at its best. The author does not main- 
tain that democracy as we know it is a “Christian” 
form of government. His deeply religivus insights 
lead him to recognize the inevitable tension between 
the divine challenge and the human compromise. 
But the book does set forth those points of similarity 
between the Christian view of the nature of man and 
the democratic stress upon the importance of the 
individual. 


Wilder, Amos N. Spiritual Aspects of the 


New Poetry. Harper, 1940. $2.50. 


A pioneer book in its field, in fact the only book. 
Valuable both for its sympathetic interpretation of 
modern poetry, American and British, and insight 
into contemporary religious problems. 
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Winslow, Ola. Jonathan Edwards. Mac. 
millan, 1940. $3.50. 


While attention is centered mainly on Edwards 
as a person, sufficient reference to the back round 
of his age is given to present a ow and well. 
rounded portrayal of his life and work 


* * * 


The Committee on the Annual List of 
Religious Books this year was as follows: 
Kenneth S. Gapp, Princeton Theological 
Seminary Library; Erdman Harris, lec 
turer on religious education and psychology, 
Union Theological Seminary; Halford f. 
Luccock, professor of homiletics, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School; Rabbi Samuel §. 
Mayerberg of Kansas City; and the Rey- 
erend Frank A. Mullin, Catholic University 
of America Library. 

In the discussion, emphasis was placed on 
the importance of having religious books 
not only available but well displayed. A 
publicity program for the “List of Out- 
standing Religious Books” was discussed and 
the following recommendations were made 


by Mr. Howard and Miss Killian: 


Mr. Howarp’s SUGGESTIONS 


Could not the officers of this section 
induce the publishers of the books listed 
to donate enough money to have a circular 
printed and mailed not only to a large num- 
ber of public librarians but to others who 
might be interested? The circular might 
be similar to Sixty Outstanding Educational 
Books of the Year, published and mailed by 
the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

2. At the Montreal conference in 1934, 
Dr. C. E. Lemmon, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Columbia, Mo., presented 
before this group a masterly survey of the 
religious books of 1933-34. Could not a 
committee from this group search the states 
for a “Dr. Lemmon,” or someone with his 
breadth of vision, understanding, and keen 
appreciation of modern religious literature, 
and then persuade him to write a similar 
article annually for publication in some out- 
standing periodical outside the religious 
classification, such as the 4 merican Maga- 
zine, Atlantic, or Good Housekeeping, and 
follow it up with efforts to have it carried 
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in abbreviated form in Reader’s Digest? 

3. Could not the librarian of the Federal 
Council of Churches be asked to prepare a 
list of some twenty-five outstanding religious 
books published in the last ten years that 
every minister of a small church, whether 
in the city or country, should read, and then 
see to it that the list is widely distributed? 

4. Could not the librarians of theological 
schools be asked to compile an annotated 
list of fairly recent books most helpful to 
the administrator of a local Daily Vacation 
Bible School ? 

5. Would it not be a powerful stimulant 
for an enlarged use of religious books if 
a Protestant magazine like Christian Cen- 
tury, a Jewish magazine like Jewish Forum, 
and a Catholic magazine like America 
would establish a medal or prize for the 
most outstanding Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic book of the year? Behold the 
wonders performed by Frederic Melcher’s 
Newbery Medal. 

6. Since 1941 will witness the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Religious Books 
Section, could not a committee be appointed 
to compile, publish—with the financial aid 
of the publishers concerned—and distribute 
a list entitled perhaps, “25 Popular Re- 
ligious Books of the Past 25 Years”? (Note 
that the title is not “Most Popular.” ) 

7. A bookmark, unannotated, sent to pub- 
lic libraries for free distribution to thousands 
of people all over America would help pro- 
foundly to increase the use of religious books 
and incidentally help public librarians of 
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America to gauge the call of their reading 
public for religious books. 


Miss KILLIAN’s SUGGESTIONS 


1. That the value of the list would be in- 
creased if it could be published more than 
once a year, preferably quarterly, under 
the sponsorship of the A.L.A., cumulated 
annually, and submitted as usual. (The 
section questioned this recommendation.) 

2. That the list be closed six weeks before 
the A.L.A. convention, as the committee is 
unable to read all of the books at the end 
of the year. : 

3. That the committee meet to discuss 
books read, if possible. 


VOTE ON REORGANIZATION 


The chairman spoke of the effect on the 
Religious Books Section of the proposed 
A.L.A. reorganization, and it was voted 
that the group continue its separate entity 
developed on the basis of subject interest; 
that in the reorganization it will, therefore, 
automatically become a round table; and 
that the executive set-up continue as now in 
operation. 


OFFICERS FOR 1940-41 


For the coming year the present officers 
continue to serve: Chairman, Hollis W. 
Hering, Missionary Research Library, New 
York City; secretary-treasurer, Agnes H. 
Campbell, Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America Library, New York City. 

AGNES H. CampBELL, Secretary 


‘Resour ces of eAmerican Libraries Board 


(See Association of College and Reference Libraries for joint meeting with 
University Libraries Subsection) 


Salaries, Staff, and Tenure Board 


LASSIFICATION and pay plans 
for institutions of higher education 
were discussed at the open meeting 
of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
and its Subcommittee on Budgets, Compen- 
sation, and Schemes of Service for Libraries 
Connected with Universities, Colleges, and 


Teacher-Training Institutions. Paul North 
Rice, chairman of the board, and Louis 
Shores, chairman of the subcommittee, pre- 
sided. 

In introducing the topic for discussion, 
Mr. Rice reminded the group that the Exec- 
utive Board, in creating the Board on 
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Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, had stated that 
one of its functions was “to prepare and 
recommend classification and compensation 
schedules for library personnel applicable to 
different types and sizes of libraries.” He 
pointed out that the plans for municipal 
public libraries had been prepared as the first 
of a series of plans for different types of li- 
braries, that the subcommittee and board 
were now at work on plans for institutions 
of higher education, and that plans for school 
libraries, county libraries, and other types of 
libraries would follow in the series. In 
order to have the plans now in process meet 
the needs of the greatest number of libraries 
and reflect the actual conditions in such 
libraries, the subcommittee had called the 
meeting to secure frank opinions on some 
of the most perplexing problems which had 
confronted the group in the preparation of 
the first rough draft. 

Dr. Shores, in outlining the work of the 
subcommittee, explained that it is not only 
a subcommittee of the board, but also a 
committee of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. He mentioned that 
the work prior to the Cincinnati conference 
had included the reading of literature on 
classification and pay plans and_ allied 
material, a two-day meeting at the San 
Francisco conference, 1939, a_ three-day 
meeting at the midwinter conference, 1939, 
a job analysis in which about twenty-five 
libraries cooperated, the preparation of the 
first rough draft, and the forwarding of it 
to approximately 250 librarians for com- 
ments and suggestions. The subcommittee 
appreciated the frank criticisms which had 
been received. 

The question of qualitative versus quanti- 
tative standards, Dr. Shores pointed out, 
was one to which the subcommittee had been 
giving careful consideration. Some persons 
had criticized the quantitative standards pre- 
pared by the subcommittee because they were 
too high and others because they were too 
low. Qualitative standards are difficult to 
prepare, are often hard to apply, and need 
very careful interpretation in their use with 
college administrators. 

In the discussion which followed, the con- 
sensus indicated that both types of standards 
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had their advantages and that if a combina. 
tion of qualitative and quantitative standards 
could be set up, it would be desirable. Quali- 
tative standards would be very stimulating 
to librarians in improving library conditions 
Walter Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
pointed out. He stated that such standards 
had been of real value to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and suggested that if developed val- 
idly, they would be equally valuable to jj- 
brarians. Quantitative standards were also 
necessary, it was felt, and were required to 
interpret the library needs and conditions 
to the administration and the faculty. The 
type of person making the tests must be 
considered in setting up any standards as 
they would probably differ greatly if the 
individual librarian were applying them or 
a trained tester, sent out from a central 
office, were to apply them. 

Fremont Rider, a member of the sub- 
committee, stated that two possible ways 
for determining a fair rating of the service 
load of the library had been considered— 
the per student and the per unit bases—and 
that both had been used in the first rough 
draft, the per student basis being used for 
junior colleges and most classes of teacher- 
training institutions, and the per unit basis 
for four-year colleges and universities. Mr. 
Rider mentioned that the subcommittee had 
arbitrarily set up I unit for each student 
of junior college level, 2 units for each stu- 
dent of senior college level, 3 units for each 
honors student, 4 units for each graduate 
student, and 5 units for each faculty mem- 
ber. He admitted that there was no basis 
for the unit system except that it had 
worked in the fifty institutions on which it 
had been tried and that it was not as dis- 
torted as the per student scheme. The 
questions confronting the subcommittee 
were, therefore, whether the unit basis 
seemed practical and whether the unit basis 
should be used throughout. 

It was decided that if further tests proved 
the per unit basis valid, it might well be 
used. 

The budgets (both total budget and book 
budget) had been worked out on a sliding 
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scale, Mr. Rider explained, with the initial 
amounts differing according to the unit 
basis: junior college, senior college, honors 
student, graduate student, and faculty. In 
addition another sliding scale—a decreasing 
one—had been used as the number of units 
increased as it was felt that the amount 
required for additional units was not as 
great as for the initial number of units. 

The library’s position in relation to the 
curriculum was discussed. The recent de- 
mands for microfilm, audio-visual, and other 
materials now make it imperative that the 
staff be increased or technical processes cur- 
tailed in order to care for and service these 
materials. The segregation of collections 
for the lower division students from the 
rest of the book stock seemed desirable in 
many instances. The need to weed the 
book collection frequently and thoroughly 
with faculty consultation was recognized. 
The use made by libraries of the materials in 
other libraries in the region was mentioned 
—one institution building up collections in 
certain fields and other institutions relying 
on it for such materials. It was clearly 
recognized that many advantages and dis- 
advantages resulted from such a policy and 
that it should be applied only after methods 
of cooperation had been carefully worked 
out so that basic materials would be avail- 
able in all institutions. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, a member of the 
board, stated that there were two approaches 
to the consideration of the book stock: the 
qualitative and the quantitative. The sub- 
committee, he said, planned to use both 
standards and certain fundamental lists were 
to be prepared which libraries could check 
against their holdings. 

Willard Lewis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library, questioned whether the same 
unit basis should be used for all types of 
colleges, pointing out that the technological 
institutions and land-grant colleges, for ex- 
ample, presented distinctly different prob- 
lems from the liberal arts colleges. 

Dr. Shores replied that the subcommittee 
recognized these differences and that a group 
was being brought together to discuss the 
problems of the professional schools and in- 
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stitutions. Mr. Lewis stated that the as- 
signment of units to students and faculty 
who were a regular part of the institutional 
set-up, but who were in the extension divi- 
sion located in distant cities, would be a 
great problem. 

The discussion then centered on how to 
count the part-time students and faculty in 
terms of full-size equivalent, and how to 
translate summer sessions, inter-sessions, and 
extension courses into regular session equiv- 
alent. Unless this could be done it was 
recognized that no unit or student basis 
would be valid. The suggestion was made 
that all faculty members be considered full 
time whether research or teaching part time 
or full time, as many part-time faculty mem- 
bers make greater use of the library than 
many of the full-time faculty. 

Mr. Rice pointed out that it had been 
hoped that four more topics could be in- 
cluded in the discussion: building, organiza- 
tion, service, and personnel, but as time was 
limited, the group would be given an oppor- 
tunity to choose one topic. Personnel was 
chosen. 

The present plan was to include not only 
data on the number and type of personnel 
needed for the professional, subprofessional, 
and clerical services; the qualifications re- 
quired; and the salary schedule for each 
service; but also items on faculty rank and 
vote, working conditions, staff welfare, etc., 
Mr. Rice said. 

Discussion followed on faculty privileges: 
whether librarians should seek faculty rank 
for all of the professional staff or merely for 
department heads, assistant chief librarian, 
and chief librarian; whether a faculty vote 
should be requested for any but the chief 
librarian; whether librarians should seek 
recognition as librarians rather than as fac- 
ulty members; whether the library staff 
should be set up on a separate basis like the 
research staff. 

No decisions were reached on these ques- 
tions before adjournment. 

Haze. B. TIMMERMAN 
Executive Assistant 

A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure 








School Libraries Section 


HE local committee concerned with 

school library interests, Mary Helen 

Pooley, general chairman, made ade- 
quate and generous provision for entertain- 
ing visitors during the Cincinnati confer- 
ence. At the information booth Mary Banes 
and Virginia Hayes, as co-chairmen, pro- 
vided a comfortable meeting place for all 
visiting school librarians. One hundred and 
fifty-one people registered from 31 states. 
Many accepted the cordial invitation to visit 


some of the 18 high schools in Cincinnati 
and vicinity which held open house on 
Wednesday, May 29. Tea was served in the 
College Preparatory School for Girls and in 
the Hughes, Walnut Hills, Western Hills, 
Withrow, and Woodward high schools. 

The joint meeting with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, Friday af- 
ternoon, May 31, is reported in the proceed- 
ings of the former group. 


GENERAL SESSION 


“Kindergarten to College: Twelve Years 
of School Library Service,” was the theme 
of a general session, held Saturday morning, 
June 1, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, with 
Gretchen Westervelt, chairman of the sec- 
tion, presiding. 

C. Irene Hayner, University High School 
Library, Ann Arbor, Mich., as the first 
speaker, read a paper on “The Future of the 
Library in the Twelve-Grade Rural 
School.” Her paper follows: 


Miss HAyYNEr’s ADDRESS 


What I propose to do today is to take 
our reckonings in the field of school library 
activity in the twelve-grade central school 
to see where on the sea of education we are, 
and then chart a few of the points by which 
we can lay out our course for the future. 

First let’s see where we are now. Fifty 
years ago no school teacher needed to teach 
cooking or sewing. Girls learned those 
things at home. Boys learned how to han- 
dle tools and how to take care of farm ma- 
chinery from their fathers. Boys and girls 
planned with their parents or their parents’ 
friends how they would make a living when 
they grew up. If they did not like the first 
thing they tried, they tried another, and 
maybe still another, till they found some- 
thing they did like. There was no question 
of their not being able to find a place in any 
line of work they might choose. Likewise, 
they learned matters of personal hygiene, 
rules of good dress, good manners, and 
moral behavior at home. And there was no 


problem of training them in ways to employ 
their leisure time, because boys and girls 
in the country had no leisure time. They 
had chores which took all the time they 
were free. 

Nowadays, schools must give girls an idea 
of the rudiments of homemaking, if they are 
to get them anywhere. They must give boys 
some knowledge of simple carpentry and 
how to repair the family car and farm ma- 
chinery. They are expected to help pupils 
analyze their abilities and decide for what 
sort of work they are best fitted. Young 
people must do their vocational exploration 
while still in school and be reasonably sure 
of succeeding in whatever line they enter 
when they leave. Otherwise they may find 
they have chosen a vocation in which there 
are no openings or one in which only people 
of a certain age may enter. The means of 
such exploration must be furnished in the 
schools. 

Many of our schools now have units of 
study which aim to answer pupils’ questions 
about how to dress, how to conduct them- 
selves in various social situations, how to get 
along with people. And rare is the school 
which does not plan a program of in-school 
or after-school games and clubs to help boys 
and girls spend their leisure time. 

There is still a traditional body of knowl- 
edge that must be transmitted to our young 
people, of course, but it is being translated 
into the practical terms of young people's 
lives and communities. For example, physics 
is taught, but into physics is brought the 
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physics of electric door bells, washing ma- 
chines, radios. Chemistry is taught, but 
into it is brought the chemistry of foods, of 
soils, and of synthetic agricultural products. 
Mathematics is taught, but it includes ap- 
plications to farm and household accounts, 
social security records, finance organizations. 
A study of language and literature is in- 
cluded, but with it goes a consideration of 
propaganda in the press, appreciation of 
good radio programs, and training in dis- 
crimination among moving pictures. 

Along with changes in the traditional body 
of knowledge there is an altogether new 
body of knowledge to be considered also. 
Boys and girls must learn how to make use 
of the new scientific discoveries and improve- 
ments being made available in daily living— 
food study and inspection, motorization of 
industry, rapid means of communication. 
They must be given some understanding of 
the new social developments—unions, farm- 
ers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, social se- 
curity plans, federal plans of employment. 
Also they must be given a clear understagd- 
ing of political organizations so they can 
judge and appreciate the fallacies in the ar- 
guments they hear over the radio for other 
forms of political organization than democ- 
racy. If we do not educate our young peo- 
ple to appreciate democracy and its possibili- 
ties in the improvement of life, someone else 
may teach them to rate some other form of 
government higher and lead them to give up 
their liberties for some will o’ the wisp they 
do not understand any better. They must be 
led to see how all these changes going on 
around them affect the community in which 
they live. They must be able to distinguish 
between theory and practice. 

Along with this must go an appreciation 
of life in a rural community. Children must 
have an acquaintance with the birds, the 
trees, the flowers which are native to their 
region. They must know something of the 
past history of the section, geologically 
as well as historically, and socially. They 
must know and be conscious of all the vari- 
ous groups of people who make up their 
neighborhood and the varied occupations by 
which they are supported. They must know 
the recreational possibilities of their com- 
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munity—the interesting places to visit, the 
parks and recreational centers, the good 
available leaders in recreational activities. 
They must know the various rural organiza- 
tions, professional and _ recreational—4H 
clubs, Future Farmers of America, Master 
Farmers, home and farm bureaus, Boy 
Scouts, young people’s groups in churches, 
and all the rest, so they can see the possi- 
bilities in being a participant rather than a 
spectator only in sports and community ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, such a program must be car- 
ried on that they will be prepared to enter 
adult life at the end of the twelfth grade. 
Very few of them go on to college. Con- 
siderations of college preparation can there- 
fore be left almost entirely out of the 
picture. Yet, young as they are, they must 
see that there is a place with responsibilities 
and opportunities for enriching life waiting 
for them. 

So much for our objectives. Now how 
can we reach those objectives? This is 
where school libraries come in. I do not 
believe rural schools can reach any such 
objectives without the best of school li- 
braries, and librarians who are awake to 
all the possibilities in the course. Not 
all the experiences for which we want 
our boys and girls to be prepared can they 
live through themselves. They cannot see 
for themselves the differences between vari- 
ous types of government, various types of 
economic organization, various ways of earn- 
ing a living. “They cannot see for them- 
selves all the great accomplishments in sci- 
ence or art or the betterment of society, or 
meet all the great men and women respon- 
sible for them. Not all of them can they 
know through radio or moving pictures. 
The only way in which they can be brought 
into contact with most of them will be 
through books. Therefore, those young 
people who have the best understanding of 
what is going on in the world about them 
will be those who have the easiest and wid- 
est access to books. 

Consequently, the first point by which I 
would chart our library course in central 
rural schools is a much greater use of 
books, from the pupils in the elementary 
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school on up to the adults of the community. 

With the broader elementary school cur- 
riculum there are a great many subjects 
about which little children want to know. 
They study how houses are planned and 
built, how people travel in different parts 
of the world, how people in various places 
make a living. They visit post offices, fire 
departments, modern dairies, near by air- 
ports, and they have to read to find answers 
to the natural questions which arise. 

In addition, some have projects outside of 
school for which they may be given credit in 
school. They may raise calves, or pigs, or 
sheep, or chickens; they may carry out cer- 
tain programs of canning, or sowing, or tak- 
ing care of younger children. Their best di- 
rections for such activities 
books or magazines. 

Even very small boys and girls have hob- 
bies, too—collecting stamps, building boats, 
collecting flowers, studying birds or rocks. 
The only place they can find answers to their 
questions of what, or how, is in printed 
material. No teacher can hope to have all 
the answers in his head. 

If such activities are characteristic of the 
elementary school, they are even more char- 
acteristic of the junior and senior high 
school. Here the curriculum is even 
broader, and even wider selection of books 
is necessary to supplement formal instruc- 
tion. In many small schools, where the fac- 
ulty is limited and it is impossible to offer 
more than a very few courses, such courses 
as “individual problems” are being set up. 
In these there may be ten or fifteen pupils 
all following different lines of study. One 
may be studying photography, another type- 
writing, another European history. In other 
schools, pupils are allowed to sign up for 
correspondence courses from outside sources, 
and upon their completion, get credit for 
them from the school. Teachers of such 
courses are merely guides, for they could not 
hope to teach ten or fifteen different subjects 
during the same hour. They do, however, 
point out to pupils where they can find help 
in books and other printed materials as well 
as in the community at large. Without a 
well-stocked library no school can undertake 
such a program, but with a well-stocked li- 
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brary a small school can enrich its curricy. 
lum tremendously. 

Moreover, throughout the high school cur. 
riculum, there is increasing emphasis upon 
free reading, that is, reading according to 
the individual interest instead of according 
to a prescribed reading list. Fewer and 
fewer schools have the old time reading list 
from which pupils must read one novel, one 
play, one biography, etc., and the schools 
that do still have such prescribed lists seem 
to be those which do not have a well-stocked 
library from which their pupils may select 
books. 

Besides this, there are numbers of school 
clubs of all sorts. There is constant voca- 
tional and educational guidance going on, 
much more, of course, than in the lower 
grades. And spare time has to be planned 
for, too. 

In addition to these needs, young people 
have a host of personal problems for which 
they must seek help in books if they are 
to find it anywhere. Materials which en- 
able them to answer these questions we need 
especially in our libraries—books on how to 
put on make-up, how to dress, how to get 
along with people, how to meet the pressures 
of the social group around one, how to live 
a useful, decent life. It is in meeting these 
problems of young people that I think we 
either succeed or fail in making a permanent 
place for libraries in their lives. If we can 
prove to them no value in books and other 
library materials other than as supplements 
to classroom procedure, we shall not have 
them coming back to libraries for help after 
they leave school. And if we cannot teach 
them any permanent value in books and in 
continuing use of them, why teach them 
anything? They cannot hope to learn be- 
fore they leave high school all they need to 
know during a lifetime of activity. Formal 
education is merely a beginning which they 
must supplement continuously as they live 
and work. 

But meeting the reading needs of pupils in 
school seems to me only part of the story. 
There are people outside the school whom 
we may well reach, too. Many of the books 
in our school libraries are of much potential 
interest to adults and to out-of-school young 
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people. Think of Archibald MacLeish’s 
Land of the Free in connection with Grapes 
of Wrath, or van Loon’s Our Battle, or 
Tracy's Our People and Theirs. We have 
pamphlets on such topics as good roads, 
home beautification, conservation of land, 
which would be of interest to many people 
in the community, if they were brought to 
their attention. Some of them are of pro- 
fessional interest, some of political or 
economic interest. 

And there are recreational books for them, 
too. We all know Gone with the Wind, 
Northwest Passage, North to the Orient, 
All This and Heaven Too have been carried 
home for the rest of the family to read. 
Why should we not expect more such circu- 
lation, and provide for it? A good novel 
will clear the air for some overworked 
mother as well as for her daughter; or a 
good book of travel will carry a father 
realms away as well as his son. 

Making many more books available is, 
then, the first point on our course toward 
reaching our objective. The second is bring- 
ing books more closely within reach of every 
potential user of books in the community, 
from kindergarten up. 

In order to do this, we shall first have 
central libraries in our schools which serve 
the entire school instead of only the high 
school classes. We shall pool all such 
collections already within the building, bring 
them together in the library, classify them 
according to subject, and then lend them to 
classrooms, either individually or in groups 
as they are needed, and for as long as they 
are needed. By so doing, less duplication 
will be necessary within the building and yet 
all rooms will have the benefit of a much 
larger collection on which to draw. By a 
little planning among the teachers and by 
staggering units of study, all classes can use 
all the books instead of being limited to the 
few in their individual grade collection, as 
is usually the case now. 

Having pooled all the books and reading 
materials already available in the school 
building, the next step is to pool all available 
funds each year. Then we can buy books 
for the benefit of the entire school with the 
needs of all grades, all subjects, and all 
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units of study in mind, rather than each 
grade or department separately. Gradually, 
too, a collection of pictures, pamphlets, vic- 
trola records, moving picture films, lantern 
slides, and radio transcriptions can be built 
up for the use of the whole school. No one 
grade’s appropriation could ever take care 
of these needs. 

Nor does such a central library do away 
with classroom libraries. Every classroom 
in the building, in both elementary school 
and high school should have its bookcases 
and its library corner. Books of the central 
library will not stay in the library. They 
will be scattered as loans throughout the 
building into these library corners. Only 
their administration, records, and distribu- 
tion will be centered in the library. 

Every classroom will need a_ student 
librarian or library committee, too, to act as 
a library representative to tell the class 
about new acquisitions in the library of in- 
terest to the class, to bring books in for the 
class to use, and to see that books no longer 
needed are returned to the library. In many 
cases such a librarian may even charge and 
discharge books from the classroom to indi- 
vidual pupils. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
class as a whole will never come to the 
library. There should be regular times at 
which all members of the class come to the 
library to work or read, so they all have 
library experience, overcome their shyness ig 
a strange place, have opportunity to see what 
the library has in it, learn how to take books 
out, and how to return them, and how to 
find what they want. There must be plenty 
of opportunity also for individuals to come to 
the library to get books for their individual 
use, irrespective of class. 

Also I believe study halls should be com- 
bined with libraries in our centralized 
schools wherever possible. Pupils come by 
bus and leave by bus all at once. For many 
of them, the only time for access to the 
library is during study periods and lunch 
hours—and even the lunch hours are sched- 
uled. If those not naturally interested in 
books are to come in contact with them at 
all, it must be during their study periods. 

The third point from which I chart our 
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library course is more and better arrange- 
ment for cooperation with other libraries. 
Experiences in those states in which libraries 


are working in cooperative groups show the. 


direction such efforts will probably take. 
There must be more arrangements like those 
in some of the counties of Virginia, where 
the county library buys some books and 
school libraries others, and the county li- 
brary takes the responsibility for distributing 
them by bookmobiles or school buses. 
California works a little differently. The 
schools of a county there may pool all their 
book funds, hand them over to a county 
library, and then have the county library do 
the buying, preparing for circulation, and 
distributing them as requested. 

In some counties of other states, contracts 
are made with near by public libraries for 
service either on a pay-as-you-go basis, or by 
the payment of a lump sum. In others, 
schools are regular stations of county li- 
braries. In still others there are informal 
agreements of cooperation in buying and 
lending not really bound by any written 
agreement. All these types of cooperation, 
though they seem insignificant, considered 
individually, and take place only in isolated 
instances, are straws in the wind, and show 
one way in which book collections are going 
to be made more adequate in centralized 
schools, and how service is going to be 
brought within reach of all groups in the 
community. 

Another way in which available informa- 
tion is going to be multiplied is by means of a 
greater use of free and inexpensive materials. 
Larger files of pamphlets will be organized 
in our school libraries, and more advantage 
will be taken of publications of the federal 
government agencies as well as such pub- 
lishing groups as the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Town Meeting of the Air. 
And more use will be made of such audio- 
visual materials as pictures, victrola records, 
moving picture films, radio recordings, both 
within the school and for home borrowing. 

One point on our course which is difficult 
to see now, is how we are to obtain 
sufficient personnel to carry on all this 
activity. The reason many central school 
librarians now give service only to high 
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school departments is because they can do 
no more without help, and the help is not 
forthcoming. 

The fourth point of our course, there- 
fore, I believe is greater use of National 
Youth Administration and Work Projects 
Administration help. A few years ago 
school librarians thought they could not 
use such help to advantage, but now many 
librarians are giving much more and better 
service than ever before because they have 
learned how to make use of such untrained 
assistants. Some central school librarians 
now have such helpers take care of charging, 
discharging, and distributing books to ele- 
mentary grades. Others use them for all 
routine work in their libraries, thus leaving 
themselves free for personal work, guiding 
reading and helping with reference questions. 

School pupils will be used more, too, as 
library assistants. Of course, for years in 
many schools, library club members have 
helped with preparation of books and maga- 
zines and other library materials, have 
charged and discharged books, and looked 
after desk routines for high school pupils. 
But I know a central high school library 
club whose members go down into ele- 
mentary grades to read and tell stories. 
I know another which takes charge of the 
library during the hours when elementary 
pupils come in to change their books. I 
know another in which a form of student 
control helps to take care of discipline in a 
library study hall combination. Think of 
these for practice in social responsibility. 

We hear a great deal about the school’s 
responsibility for training boys and girls in 
the forms of democracy and educating them 
realistically for life when they leave school. 
It seems to me that by assisting in the 
library they have one opportunity to see how 
public service always entails effort on the 
part of someone, and how freedom in the 
use of public property always entails re- 
sponsibility on the part of everyone. By 
sharing in the administration of the library, 
too, they learn some of the difficulties of 
democratic administration as well as some 
of its advantages. 

The fifth point, and last, by which I chart 
the course of the central school library is 
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greater use of the school library by outside 
community groups. By very little additional 
expenditure considerable service could be 
given to readers other than school children. 
In many rural communities the school li- 
brary is the only available source of reading 
material for adults as well as for young 
people. In many cases it would be a waste 
of money to duplicate buildings, equipment, 
and ‘books for an independent adult public 
library. 

Besides, there are many hours of the day 
and week when the library is not in use by 
the formal school classes, and there are 
many times during the year when various 
materials are not being used by school 
groups. At such times it seems to me they 
might well be used by other groups in the 
community. For example, the library would 
be an ideal place for certain meetings of 
such community groups as 4H clubs, home 
and farm bureaus, parent-teacher groups, 
community associations. Books of interest 
to them could be brought to their attention 
by reading lists, library bulletins, and other 
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publicity. Distribution of books could fre- 
quently be by school children and school 
buses. 

Allowing community groups to use the 
library when it seems advantageous, and to 
use school library materials when possible, 
even encouraging them to do so, may serve 
to. give the community such a taste of library 
service that they will be more eager workers 
for county library service and more liberal 
supporters of the whole educational and 
library program for the community. 

* * * 

The second address by Nora Beust, Li- 
brary Service Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, was on “The Library 
in the Centralized Twelve-Grade School: 
How Does It Function ?” 

“The ‘Littlest Un’” was the third ad- 
dress, presented by Mrs. Lucy Gragg Wood, 
University School Library, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Mrs. Wood’s paper will probably be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 





Wednesday evening, May 29, the school 
librarians attended a dinner at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Violet Glass and her com- 
mittee being in charge of arrangements. 
The guests of the section, who were intro- 
duced by the chairman, Gretchen Wester- 
velt, included President and Mrs. Ralph 
Munn, Nora Beust, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
Lesley Newton, Margaret Alexander, 
Charles Ottermann, Dr. G. H. Reavis, and 
Hazel Davis. 

Mrs. Marjorie Hill Allee, the author of 
several interesting books for girls, gave an 
address, on “Books at Home,” which will be 
published in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 

On Wednesday, May 29, Corinne 
Hutchins arranged an outdoor breakfast at 
the University School for the private school 
librarians. 

During the discussion of “Present Status 
and Apparent Trend of Private School Li- 
braries,” Paul Allen of Dartmouth College 
Library and Edward Stanford formerly of 
Williams College Library, told of the 


studies of the preparation of incoming 


freshmen in the use of libraries, which they 
had made, and showed samples of tests 
and remedial visual aids devised by them 
to assist in orienting freshmen. 

In the afternoon, the group enjoyed visit- 
ing the libraries of four other private schools 
in Cincinnati. 

At a school library supervisors breakfast, 
Wednesday, May 29, the topic under con- 
sideration was, “The Selection and Distribu- 
tion of Books in the Elementary School 
Library.” The breakfast was presided over 
by Mrs. Lois T. Place, supervisor of school 
libraries, Detroit, Mich., who turned 
the meeting over to Nora Beust of the 
U. S. Office of Education as discussion 
leader. 

Miss Beust raised a number of pertinent 
questions relative to the selection and dis- 
tribution of library books. Amanda Brown- 
ing, supervisor of school libraries for 
Indiana; Velma Ruth Shaffer, supervisor of 
school libraries in Gary, Ind.; Mrs. Dilla 
W. MacBean, supervisor of school libraries 
in Chicago; and Annie S. Cutter, supervisor 
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of school libraries in Cleveland, had pre- 
viously been asked to discuss the questions 
raised and to be prepared to express their 
opinions. The problem of distribution of 
books to the classrooms as related to the 
central school library program raised a 
number of interesting questions, such as the 
need for duplications in the central library 
if long-time loans were made to any class- 
rooms, the selection of books in relation to 
large units of work undertaken in various 
schools, the necessity for individual reading 
guidance in the selection of books. 

The questions naturally led to the discus- 
sion of propaganda against subversive maga- 
zines which so many young people and chil- 
dren are getting from news stands. Dr. Ber- 
nice Leary, a guest at the breakfast, told of 
her survey of this type of reading material 
and asked that a study be made of what 
could be done to make boys and girls 
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more conscious of good literature in or- 


der to combat the highly undesirable 
features of such publications as comic 
magazines. 

The question of recreational reading 


through the school library, as well as infor- 
mational material for class work, grew out 
of the preceding discussion. It was recom- 
mended that material for superintendents 
and principals be prepared and distributed 
which would give suggestions on book selec- 
tion and book selection tools in attractive 
nontechnical language. 

As usual, time prevented a complete dis- 
cussion of the questions raised, but the gen- 
eral feeling was that considerable headway 
had been made in planning for better book 
selection in elementary school libraries, 
according to Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas of 
North Carolina, who is responsible for this 
report on the breakfast. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held Friday, 
May 31, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved. Committee reports 
of the section follow: 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The Committee on Professional Training 
has attempted to understand its functions 
and to analyze its problems, but has no 
definite conclusions or recommendations to 
report. 

A slight review of its earlier statement of 
purpose, its proposed program, and the 
activities and accomplishments of other 
organizations and groups concerned with 
professional education for librarianship seem 
to indicate that this section’s committee 
should limit its responsibility to avoid dupli- 
cating work completed by other groups or 
now in progress, and direct its effort toward 
emphasizing the point of view and the ex- 
perience of school librarians. Present school 
librarians have an opportunity to contribute 
to school library progress, to the training of 
future school librarians, and to all concerned 
with education for librarianship, if they can 
show specifically how they were equipped 


and in what respects they were inadequately 
prepared for their work. 

For the sake of a future committee on 
professional training four of the questions 
which demand attention are listed: 

1. How can a committee ascertain in what 
respects their professional education has been 
found excellent, adequate, or inadequate by 
school librarians? 

2. Is it possible for school librarians to re- 
port their problems, difficulties, weaknesses, 
and inadequacies which may be attributed to, 
or corrected by, professional education and 
distinguished from the problems due to per- 
sonality, inadequacies in the particular school 
situation, or inexperience? Can their prin- 
cipals, superintendents, or supervisors make 
such reports? 

3. Is it possible for a committee to develop 
a form, an outline, or a series of questions 
which school librarians and their principals 
can use to make simple, objective records 
about the librarian’s work to show how their 
preliminary preparation has, and has not, 
been satisfactory? 

4. Will it be possible to obtain and com- 
pare reports from all parts of the country? 
And how can differences in schools and 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


school libraries and differences in library 
schools and library science departments be 
considered ? 

In case the section, or its committee, does 
not discover how to overcome the practical 
dificulties involved in finding out what 
school librarians can report about the fine 
values and the weaknesses in their profes- 
sional training, there seem to be a few other 
functions which might be explored. These 
are our suggestions: 

If school librarians are interested in 
knowing what research has discovered about 
their work and the provisions being made for 
their professional education, the committee 
might have brief abstracts of these studies 
made and prepared for publication. 

The committee might suggest that instead 
of seeking or summarizing information it 
could serve as a clearing house through 
which the comments which school librarians 
wish to make about their professional educa- 
tion will be received and reported to the 
associations, boards, and committees con- 
cerned with professional education in our 
field. 

The committee might offer to cooperate 
with these associations, boards, and com- 
mittees in ways which these groups suggest. 

ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, Chairman 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES BULLETIN 


It does not seem the proper time for the 
School Libraries Section to start the publica- 
tion of its own bulletin, because the proposed 
“teaching materials bulletin” seems prefer- 
able, and one new bulletin at a time is all 
which can probably get subscriptions. 

The committee recommends that: 

1. The 4.L.A. Bulletin and the Library 
Journal be encouraged to continue to publish 
articles and special numbers about school 
libraries for information of all librarians. 

2. The Wilson Library Bulletin be ap- 
proached for more space each month, for 
which the section might well pay, and that 
these pages contain helps, smaller studies, 
reviews of professional materials, and other 
information of value to all school librarians. 
The Wilson Library Bulletin seems known, 
subscribed for, and read by more school li- 
brarians than any other professional periodi- 
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cal. Its subscription price places it within 
reach of everyone. 

3. A yearbook be revived to contain longer 
studies, new developments, good practices, 
reviews of professional materials, and a per- 
sonnel directory for librarians trained to 
work with children and young people in all 
types of libraries. 

4. The Section for Library Work with 
Children and Young People’s Reading 
Round Table be invited to join with this 
section in producing the yearbook. 

5. The yearbook be financed by the section 
Or cooperating sections so that its cost to 
members is very little, with a higher price 
for nonmembers. 

6. If, after two or three years, there 
seems to be a need to increase this annual 
publication, a quarterly bulletin should be 
considered. 4 

HELEN M. Cwark, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Committee, in its efforts 
to contact as many school librarians as 
possible, selected an agent in each state to 
act as liaison officer with the committee. 
Forty-eight state chairmen and two city 
chairmen were asked to assist the com- 
mittee and a very willing response was the 
result. A mimeographed letter which at- 
tempted to clarify all questions as to pro- 
cedure was then sent to each state chairman. 

The Membership Committee had three 
main objectives which it hoped to accomplish 
during the year: 

1. To have compiled in each state a list of 
school librarians who are members of the 
A.L.A. and to have this list used as a basis 
for circularizing by the state agent 

2. To have compiled in each state a com- 
plete list of school librarians, whether or not 
they are members of the A.L.A., and to have 
this list used as a basis for circularizing 
next year, since there is not time in one year 
both to compile a complete list and to cir- 
cularize such a large group 

3. To have the state agent act as promoter 
in his state for the School Libraries Section 

These three objectives were carried out as 
follows: 

1. The state agent, using the 1939 4.L.A. 
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Handbook, checked the geographic list in the 
back of the handbook against the main alpha- 
betical list to discover which persons in each 
state were school librarians. The agent then 
notified the central committee as to the 
number of librarians in his state to be 
circularized, and the material for each group 
was forwarded to the state agent by the 
central committee immediately. In some 
cases, when it seemed desirable to the agent, 
material was sent to some non-A.L.A. mem- 
bers. The result was that all A.L.A. school 
librarians as well as many non-A.L.A. li- 
brarians were contacted. The agent sent 
out to each of these librarians a letter com- 
posed jointly by the general chairman of the 
section, Gretchen Westervelt, and the mem- 
bership chairman. Each letter was accom- 
panied by a membership application card and 
some leaflets. Approximately 2500 such let- 
ters were mailed. 

2. Several state agents have already for- 
warded practically complete lists of the 
school librarians in their states. Some of the 
agents have not as yet reported in this matter 
but have promised to do so in the near 
future. Thus, an up-to-date mailing list 
should be at the disposal of the membership 
chairman next fall. 

3. In most of the states the agents have 
acted as promoters for the School Libraries 
Section. Some have secured publicity 
through state journals and news letters, 
while others have done so at state and re- 
gional meetings. 

The treasurer of the section, Margaret 
Glassey, informed the committee that she 
had received a number of returns which 
were evidently the result of the activities of 
the state chairmen. She reported many new 
and revised memberships. 

The present Membership Committee ap- 
preciates the very helpful suggestions made 
by the former committee and wishes in turn 
to offer certain suggestions for the ensuing 
year. 

The committee recommends that the com- 
prehensive mailing lists compiled by the 
present committee be used as a basis for 
circularizing next year, for it seems im- 
portant that all school librarians be urged to 
join the A.L.A. and at the same time the 
School Libraries Section. 


The committee further recommends that 
the system of selecting state chairmen to 
keep up-to-date lists of school librarians and 
to promot? interest in school library organi- 
zations be continued. 

The chairman appreciates the generous 
cooperation of all those who worked on the 
committee and hopes that, through their 
efforts, interest in promoting school libraries 
has increased. 

SaRA P. Burns, Chairman 


PERIODICALS 


The Periodicals Committee, which was 
appointed in January 1940, has as its fune- 
tion to keep abreast of periodicals—new 
entrants in the field, deaths and changes in 
those which exist, and to make such informa- 
tion generally available to school librarians 
through the medium of the “School Libraries 
Section” in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The first report appeared in the April 
Bulletin and a second report appeared in the 
June issue. 

It is the plan of the committee to submit 
similar information from time to time. 

CELIA Pope CAMPBELL, Chairman 


READING FOR BACKGROUND 


One list has been printed this year, “Read- 
ings in Journalism: A Minimum Library for 
the High School or Junior College,” by Gun- 
nar Horn, instructor in journalism, Benson 
High School, Omaha, Neb., in Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin 14: 370-71, January 1940. 

We have two other lists almost completed 
and shall pass them on to the new com- 
mittee: “Reading for Background: Retarded 
Readers,” by Elizabeth Williams and Ade- 
laide Bennett; and “Reading for Back- 
ground: Italian,” by Lavinia C. La Manna. 

There are four other possibilities which 
we are forwarding to the committee: “Read- 
ing for Background: Transportation,” by 
Fairfax Walkup; “Reading for Background: 
Home Life through the Ages,” by Fairfax 
Walkup; “Reading for Background: Gen- 
eral Language,” by Anna Lehlbach; and 
“Reading for Background: Drama,” by 
Amelia Munson. 

The last four lists are just started. We 
had hoped to have them completed by 
September. 

FLoreNcE E. MeErvitie, Chairman 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


List FoR “STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HicH ScHoo.t LIBRARIES” 


The committee prepared two lists of sug- 
gested current titles for the five hundred and 
six hundred classes. One of these lists was 
prepared in December 1939, for the semi- 
annual supplement; the other in April 1940, 
for the September supplement. 

GERTRUDE E. HALL, Chairman 


REORGANIZATION 


Since the last meeting of the section, the 
subject of reorganization has been of vital 
concern. Your committee members have 
participated in numerous discussions of the 
subject and have received reports from dis- 
cussions held in various parts of the country. 

A careful study of the report of the third 
A.L.A. Activities Committee was made. 
Participation in A.L.A. Council discussion 
of the report was carried on. A round table 
discussion based on the need for recognition 
of school librarians in A.L.A. activities was 
conducted at the 1939 midwinter meeting of 
A.L.A. During the midwinter meeting, a 
joint conference with representatives of the 
Section for Library Work with Children was 
held, with the chairmen of both sections 
present. A copy of the report used at mid- 
winter was sent to each member of the 
Executive Board of A.L.A. with a request 
for suggestions. Almost every member 
responded and suggestions made by them 
were immediately initiated. 

An article on reorganization was prepared 
and printed in the March issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Numerous replies 
to this were received. For this cooperation, 
the committee expresses its grateful appre- 
ciation. 

In April 1940, a mimeographed statement 
on reorganization, together with a return 
post card ballot, was mailed to the 800 
members of the section. Replies on the 
ballot give the following information, ex- 
pressing the preference of the membership 
regarding the organization of the school 
library group: 

Votes 
Separate Association of School Libraries, 

EE Me as wanna 276 

Joint Association of School, Children’s, 


and Young People’s Librarians ..... 138 

(This last group expressed two pref- 
erences as to the name of the division: 
one group including the word “school” 


and one group omitting the word 

“school.” ) 

Division of Work with School, Children, 
and Younw: Peogke |. 's..coincd. b> acs 74 

Division of Work with Children and 
ee eer re Pe 64 


A total of 414 votes was cast. 

As a part of the study of membership in 
the three groups, the personnel of all three 
groups was checked to learn what duplica- 
tion there might be. The following sta- 
tistics show results of that check: 
Membership Children’s Section ...... 1006 
Membership School Section ........ 803 
Membership Young People’s Reading 

Round Table 
Membership in all three 


Membership in both children’s and 


eNO CURR iiids ies cdaceatntvian 53 
Membership in both children’s and 

young people’s groups ............. 46 
Membership in both school and young 

Cg ae aa re A 27 


Cora M. Beatty, chief, Department of 
Membership Organization and Information 
of A.L.A., reports that approximately 1800 
school librarians and approximately 1000 
children’s librarians are members of the 
Association. There is no count of young 
people’s librarians, but Miss Beatty in- 
dicates that the number is few. Assuming 
that 210 less the 99 duplicating memberships, 
or III, represents a fair count of the group, 
there are nearly 3000 people, approximately 
20 per cent of A.L.A. membership, concerned 
in the organization of the division under 
discussion. 

The committee wishes to thank the people 
who expressed themselves regarding the re- 
organization plans. Their suggestions were 
most helpful. 

Mary Peacock Douctas, Chairman 


At the business session of the School Li- 
braries Section, the plan for reorganization 
as explained by Mrs. Douglas provided for 
a Division of Libraries for Youth (the exact 
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title to be determined by representatives of 
the three groups) with two sections, the 
Public Library Section and the School Li- 
brary Section, with provision for a general 
board of directors, which should include a 
chairman, a vice chairman, an executive 
secretary, serving a three-year term as a 
minimum, a treasurer, and representatives- 
at-large elected by the two sections. The 
chairman of the division should rotate be- 
tween the two sections with each section, in 
its turn, to nominate two people for chair- 
man, and a ballot be taken by all members 
of the division. Representatives-at-large 
from each section should be determined by 
one representative for the first 100 members 
and an additional representative for each 
500 members. 

Organization within each section should 
be governed by its own membership. 

Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., moved the 
adoption of this plan and instructed the 
School Libraries Section to communicate 
with the Section for Library Work with 
Children and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table concerning a 
solution. 

Later, the incoming and outgoing chair- 
men of the three groups, Section for Library 
Work with Children, Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table, and the School Libraries 
Section, made further plans for cooperative 
action. 


satisfactory 


RESOLUTIONS 


Because of the very pleasant and profitable 
week spent at the American Library As- 
sociation convention in Cincinnati, May 26 
to June 1, 

Be It Resolved, That we, the members 
of the School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association, express our 
gratitude to the following groups and 
people: 

First, to the school departments of Cin- 
cinnati and the neighboring communities, 
superintendents, principals, librarians, and 
members of the library staff, for the con- 
sideration, hospitality, and fine organization 
of effort, in giving us general information 
and guidance, in establishing and conducting 
the school section booth, in opening the high 
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school libraries to us and serving the de- 
lightful teas, and in planning and managing 
so skilfully the School Libraries Section 
dinner, Wednesday evening; and, 

Second, to Miss Gretchen Westervelt, our 
chairman, who has spent so much time, and 
to those section members who assisted in 
planning the inspiring and interesting section 
programs; and, 

Third, to Miss Mildred Batchelder, chief, 
School and Children’s Library Division, 
American Library Association, and the 
members of the Executive Board and staff, 
who made smooth the details of the pro- 
gram; and, 

Fourth, to the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table, for their sincere coopera- 
tion in joint programs and in informal dis- 
cussion; and, 

Fifth, to the speakers and_ discussion 
leaders, who have made our programs both 
interesting and worth while; and, 

Sixth, to the Netherland Plaza Hotel for 
its excellent, courteous, and cheerful service 
on all occasions; and, 

Seventh, to the exhibitors for their many 
helpful suggestions, explanations, and ideas; 
and, 

Eighth, to the city of Cincinnati itself, 
where we have felt welcome and comfort- 
able, and have received the courtesies of 
guests in a hospitable home. 

Epitu V. Tircomes, Chairman 


OFFICERS AND DrrRectTors ELECTED 


Officers and directors for 1940-41 are: 
Chairman, Althea M. Currin, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; secretary, Rheta A. 
Clark, Lyman Hall High School Library, 
Wallingford, Conn.; treasurer, Margaret 
Glassey, Emerson Junior High School Li- 
brary, West Los Angeles, Calif.; directors: 
Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School Library, San Jose, Calif.; Mrs. 
Lois T. Place, Board of Education, Detroit; 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; 
and C. Irene Hayner, University High 
School Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rueta A. Crark, Secretary 
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Section for Library 


HE Section for Library Work with 
Children held three sessions during 
the Cincinnati conference; a general 
meeting, a business meeting, and a joint 
meeting with the School Libraries Section 
and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 
The section gave a tea for its members 
and guests at the Town Club in the Hotel 
Sinton on Monday afternoon, May 27. 


AWARD 


Lesley Newton, Public Library, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, chairman of the section, opened 
the award meeting, Tuesday afternoon, May 
28, and introduced the speaker of the after- 
noon, Karl Kiip, adviser to the Spencer 
Collection, the New York Public Library. 
The subject of Mr. Kiip’s speech was “What 
Is the Use of a Book, Thought Alice, with- 
out Pictures?” Mr. Kiip traced the history 
of illustration of children’s books from its 
beginning to the present time, paying tribute 
to modern designers by suggesting that a 
new award be established for the best de- 
signer of children’s books each year. 

Miss Newton next introduced Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly 
and donor of the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards, who spoke briefly on their history, 
pointing out that the Newbery Award has 
been fairly equally divided between men 
and women writing for children. 

Lesley Newton then announced the New- 
bery Award book, Daniel Boone, written and 
illustrated by James Daugherty, published 
by the Viking Press, and presented the New- 
bery medal to Mr. Daugherty. 

After accepting the award Mr. Daugherty 
spoke on “Children’s Literature in a Democ- 
racy.” He urged that more books attacking 
modern problems be written in a truly cre- 
ative way with joy in the writing of them. 
He ended by saying that art in joy and joy 
in art are the inalienable rights of a free 
people and that children’s books are a part 
of this tradition. 

Following this, Miss Newton presented 
the Caldecott Award medal to Ingri and Ed- 
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Caroline Dale Snedeker and Mabel Leigh 
Hunt were among the guests. Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 28, the award banquet was held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in honor of 
James Daugherty and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Parin D’Aulaire who received the John 
Newbery and Randolph Caldecott medals at 
the afternoon meeting. The section also 
gave a luncheon to honor its incoming ofh- 
cers on Wednesday, May 29. 


MEETING 


gar Parin D’Aulaire for their picture book, 
Abraham Lincoln, published by Double- 
day, Doran and Company. Mrs. D’Aulaire 
paid tribute to Anne Carroll Moore for 
first encouraging her and her husband to 
work together on books for children. She 
recalled her childhood in Norway as the 
youngest of a large family, and said that she 
has always been closely associated with chil- 
dren and their interests. 

Mr. D’Aulaire then spoke briefly of their 
great interest in Lincoln over a period of 
many years. This interest was primarily 
due to the fact that Mr. D’Aulaire’s grand- 
father was born in Texas and fought in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. 

After the broadcasting of the awards on 
a national hook-up through the courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company, Mr. 
Melcher spoke again, this time on the ques- 
tion of men versus women writing for 
children. He stressed the fact that it does 
not matter which sex does the writing so 
long as good books are produced. His ad- 
dress, entitled, “What’s Ahead for Chil- 


dren’s Books?” follows: 


Mr. MEtcHER’s ADDRESS 


The movement of which this meeting is 
an evidence may be considered as sixty years 
from its founding, or forty years old in con- 
structive growth, or twenty years from the 
date of a new impulse. 

Twenty years ago, the trained librarians 
for children seemed to have completely es- 
tablished themselves as a vital sector of the 
profession in both the main library buildings 
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and the branches. School libraries were 
being recognized as a necessity. The re- 
evaluation of material was accomplished and 
the titles classified. 

In Children’s Book Week, a broader base 
of cooperation between publishers of chil- 
dren’s books and children’s librarians was 
established. A new impulse was given to 
publishing houses, and new leadership ap- 
peared in the industry. New titles have 
increased in two decades from 462 to 895 
and new editions from 52 to 146. A rising 
interest in bookmaking and new techniques 
of production developed. Reviews of chil- 
dren’s books began to appear and the Horn 
Book was issued as a most welcome and 
useful aid. 

With all these gains there are still some 
regrets which we must not overlook. New 
titles have increased almost too fast; many 
gaps in subject matter still exist; and home 
ownership of books has not increased as 
rapidly as it should. Textbooks did not 
show improvement at first, but great ad- 
vances have been made in them in the last 
five years. The lovers of fairy tales and 
fanciful stories still look on books of fact 
and invention as intruders in the kingdom 
rather than as fellow travelers. Library 
book appropriations sank as the depression 
came, then stabilized. According to the re- 
cent A.L.A. survey $4,000,000 worth of 
books are bought per year for 43,000,000 
of the library-served population. About 
$1,200,000 of this goes into children’s books 
or an outlay of about 12 cents per family 
per year in these best library areas—cer- 
tainly not a large amount. 

The women in these two decades have 
taken over the production and handling of 
books for the children, teachers and librar- 
ians, editors, critics, and booksellers. We 
men have to admit that they have done a 
fine job of it. There is now complaint that 
this is feminizing the output of books, 
though I suspect that women editors will 
know how to recognize red-blooded boys’ 
books as they know how to handle red- 
blooded boys in schools. We do need more 
of such books, however, and all of us should 
be alert to encourage them. 

One of our hopes for the future should 
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be that even more of our foremost writers 
may write their books for children. In the 
past such authors as Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Aldrich, Clemens, Howells, Jewett, 
and London wrote books for them. Re. 
cently, Tarkington, Stong, and Dorothy 
Canfield are about the only novelists who 
have turned their attention to writing chil- 
dren’s books, though the poets—Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Masters, Roberts, Benét, Frost, 
and Millay have done better by them. Why 
is it that such writers as Cather, Nathan, 
Allen, Lewis, and Bromfield have not been 
persuaded to write stories for younger read- 
ers? 

May we not hope, also, for more Ameri- 
can folklore in book form, stories of the 
Indians, the Mayans, the cliff-dwellers, the 
trail-makers and the trappers, the men of 
the plantations and the plains? The nine- 
teenth century gave us Hiawatha, Uncle 
Remus, and Fair God. Recently we have 
had Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill but there 
is other material still clamoring for at- 
tention. 

May we not hope to have more well-be- 
loved characters in our children’s fiction? 
Such characters as we found in Mowgli, 
Tom Sawyer, Jo March, Sara Crewe, the 
Little Colonel, and Penrod? There have 
been few outstanding personalities during 
the last twenty years—perhaps Dr. Dolittle, 
Ferdinand, Susannah of the Mounties, and 
Downright Dencey might lay claim to real 
affection among readers, but they are out- 
done by Mary Poppins and Christopher 
Robin who come to us from England. 

May we not hope that other fields of 
writing may be touched by new genius? 
Expository writing can have style. There 
are fine books for children by van Loon, 
Ellsberg, Sandburg, Anne Lindbergh, and 
Maxwell Reed, but we need many more 
good books about science, nature, aviation, 
and history. 

May we not hope for still more good 
books telling of our national heroes and 
heroines? How happily this has been done 
this year by Daugherty, with his enthusiasm 
for Boone and by the D’Aulaires, with their 
fresh interpretation of Lincoln. Fortunate 
is a nation which has lasting heroes; fortu- 
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nate if it freshly re-interprets them. Let 
us re-evaluate our heroes in terms of all 
ages and readers. Who shall they be? Per- 
haps John Smith or George Rogers Clark; 
Clara Barton or Stonewall Jackson; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Booker T. Washington, 
or Kit Carson. 

And beside this, we need the great lives 
of everyday Americans whose lives embody 
the tales of ships and prairie schooners, of 
flatboats and canoes, of motors and _ air- 
planes, of medicine and science. 

We need them and we must have them 
as rapidly as we can secure them by the 
reiteration of our needs to authors and 
publishers and by coordinating the library 
and school demands through publishers’ 
planning to the genius of authors and art- 
ists of children’s books. We want more 


books which will retell our national story 
through its three centuries with all its in- 
spiration and its failures, books which re- 
invoke the story of all the valiant ones who 
have made “our way of living together” 
what it is, books which let the new gener- 
ation see best what this country can be, 
books to steel them to struggle, and if need 
be to die, to keep true to the faith that is 
ours. 

This is a great need, to which our capaci- 
ties and experience should be of greatest 
use. It is for us to be here dedicated to 
the great tasks now before us that this our 
way of living and striving for beauty, free- 
dom, and tolerance may be worthily con- 
tinued and that “government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


AWARD DINNER 


The dinner celebrating the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards was held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Tuesday evening, May 
28. Lesley Newton chairman of the section, 
welcomed the assembled guests, and then 
introduced Frederic Melcher, toastmaster 
of the evening. 

Mr. Melcher introduced the guests at the 
speakers’ table to the audience, and Ralph 
Munn, President of the American Library 
Association, greeted all present. 

Next Mr. Melcher called upon James 
Daugherty, author and illustrator of Daniel 
Boone, to speak. Ingri D’Aulaire then ac- 
knowledged Mr. Melcher’s introduction 
with a bow, following which Edgar D’Au- 
laire spoke briefly. 

A special feature of the evening’s enter- 
tanmment was a dramatization of Toby 


Tyler, Mr. Melcher’s favorite book as a 
boy, done by Dorothy Gordon and her com- 
pany. This was broadcast on a nation- 
wide hook-up by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company as the last of Miss Gordon’s 
“Yesterday's Children” programs for this 
season. 

Margaret Lesser, junior book editor at 
Doubleday, Doran, publisher of the D’Au- 
laires’ Abraham Lincoln, spoke next, and 
then May Massee, children’s editor of the 
Viking Press, which published Daniel Boone 
by James Daugherty. 

As a finale to a very festive evening, the 
University Singers of Cincinnati sang a 
group of songs. 

Miss Newton then closed the festivities 
with warm thanks to the Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 


JOINT MEETING 


The joint meeting of the School Libraries 
Section, the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, and the Section for Library Work 
with Children was held Friday, May 31, 
inthe Netherland Plaza Hotel, Lesley New- 
ton presiding. “The theme chosen for this 
session was “Packing Knapsacks for the 
Younger Generation.” 

The secretary of the Section for Library 


Work with Children proposed the following 
resolution which had been drawn up by 
Jacqueline Overton, Children’s Library, 
Westbury, L.I., on the death of L. Leslie 
Brooke, May 1: 

“For the outstanding contribution made 
to children’s books in the United States of 
America by Leonard Leslie Brooke through 
his skilful craftsmanship as an illustrator, 
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his gentle humor, and rare human under- 
standing of childhood abroad as well as in 
his own country, 

“Be It Resolved, That the children’s li- 
brarians together with the school librarians, 
now gathered in Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
sixty-second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, express their deep 
and abiding gratitude and appreciation for 
his splendid work, which lives on for us and 
the children in his books.” 

It was voted that this resolution be sent 
to Mrs. Brooke. 

Gretchen Westervelt, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section, presented her sec- 
tion’s speaker of the afternoon, Frieda M. 
Heller, of the University School Library, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, whose 
topic was “New Designs in Teen-Age Read- 


” 


ing. Her address, in part, follows: 


Miss HeEtwer’s Appress* 


Strange as it may seem, some young 
people today are reading the “classics” even 
when not required to do so. In recent 
years the Evaluation Staff of the Progres- 
sive Education Association formulated a 
questionnaire on reading interests and read- 
ing outcomes. One question contained 
therein was: 

“Have you ever read any of the novels 
of Hawthorne, Cooper, Scott, Dickens, Eliot, 
or Thackeray, aside from those specifically 
required in school work? If your answer is 
yes, underline the name of each author 
whose work you have read.” 

It was interesting to note that the replies 
from 101 tenth- and eleventh-grade students 
indicated that 82 of them had read one 
or more books written by the novelists men- 
tioned. Sixty-eight named Dickens as an 
author read; 51, Cooper; 35, Scott; and 34, 
Hawthorne. 

Newer programs of reading are designed 
to promote a genuine personal interest in 
literature and to develop a disposition for 
reading extensively. The true index to lit- 
erary tastes and interests is the actual read- 
ing done by young people when free from 
compulsion and a real test of any program 
is the kind of leisure reading it promotes. 


* Abridged. 
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Encouragement is offered by the fact that 
recent studies show that normal young peo- 
ple really want to read and do read good 
material when given suitable books under 
proper conditions. Investigations made dem. 
onstrate that when properly guided, jm. 
proved tastes and interests result. Eberhart! 
reported on the analysis of the leisure read- 
ing of a group of 112 pupils in an eastern 
public school. Here the program in litera- 
ture consisted of the common reading of cer- 
tain books which had been selected on the 
basis of probable group interests and abilj- 
ties, paralleled by “free” reading which each 
student chose on a basis of individual desire, 
There was no rigid requirement in the pro- 
gram as to amount or character of this 
additional reading for each was free to 
read little or much and on this reading 
no formal book reports were made. Each 
pupil kept a record of the author and title 
of the book read, the date when the book 
was finished, and one or two frank state- 
ments concerning his reactions to the book. 
While the total amount of book reading de- 
creased with grade advancement, the quality 
of the reading improved. In the seventh 
grade, the books were mainly light, easy 
fiction and in the next two grades showed 
but little improvement. In the three grades 
of the senior high school, however, the 
growth in quality was marked for here the 
reading materials were books of the type 
written by Dickens and Scott of the older 
writers and Margaret Mitchell, Louis 
Bromfield, and Sinclair Lewis of present- 
day authors. In the junior high school 
only 12 per cent of books read were non- 
fiction but in the senior high school non- 
fiction made up 45 per cent of the total 
books recorded as read, with drama and 
biography the most popular forms. The 
program followed in that one school indi- 
cated success in developing pupil interest in 
mature fiction and in certain types of non- 
fiction. 

In another school, which is one of the 
many in which wide reading is encouraged 
and where such reading forms a large share 


“Evaluation in English in 


1 Eberhart, Wilfred. 
English Journal 28: 261-70 


the Eight-Year Study.” 
April 19309. 
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of the literature program, analysis of the 
free reading indicated gratifying results. A 
group approximating 54 students kept rec- 
ords of their free reading over a period of 
three years covering the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, and from these records 
certain facts were ascertained. Under the 
program of reading, the boys and girls be- 
came acquainted not only with many differ- 
ent titles but also read from a variety of 
quthors. The ability to discriminate in 
selection appeared to increase in each grade 
with both boys and girls. With the girls 
of the seventh grade Carolyn Keene held 
first place for popularity among authors, 
but in the ninth grade, the place was given 
to James Barrie, with William Shakespeare 
in second place. With the boys of the ninth 
grade, Shakespeare ranked first in frequency 
of mention while in the year preceding 
Stephen Meader had been so listed. Among 
the ten authors ranking as the ones read 
most frequently by boys and by girls in the 
ninth grade were Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Dumas, Austen, Barrie, and Galsworthy. 
This would seem to indicate that there was 
atrend toward writers of adult literature as 
the pupils of the group investigated arrived 
at the ninth-grade level. 

The total of 3557 volumes read by the 
group during the three years represented a 
variety of titles and authors at each grade 
level For example in the seventh grade 
532 different titles were read and 
these titles represented 246 authors. In 
the ninth grade, the number of titles was 
940 with a total of 572 authors represented. 
Since this was a free reading program the 
question may arise as to what extent the 
books read met the standards of so-called 
good literature. For aid in the determina- 
tion of this fact, each title recorded was 
checked against certain standard lists as the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
the lists compiled by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the Children’s Cata- 
log, and the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries. Approximately two-thirds of the 
books read at each grade level appeared on 
the lists checked. Since some of the titles 
recorded as read were of more recent date 
than some of the published lists, it is prob- 
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able that when new editions of the lists are 
compiled, the percentage of books appear- 
ing on the lists will be increased. 

As this one group matured physically and 
mentally they also matured in their reading 
and developed an interest in the various 
forms of literature. In the seventh grade 
the pupils were doing most of their reading 
in fiction, biography, and books of the in- 
formational type with no essays, very little 
poetry, and practically no plays recorded as 
read. At the ninth-grade level, there had 
been a definite swing to adult fiction; 100 
per cent of the group recorded plays as read; 
78 per cent had read in the field of poetry; 
and 50 per cent had read essays. The 
definite decline in the reading of the narra- 
tive and the gradual development of interest 
in other forms of literature encouraged the 
belief that reading adapted to individual 
needs, interests, and abilities may lead to 
development of facility with a variety of 
forms. 

These were but two of a number of 
studies of reading programs designed on 
patterns which follow individual interests 
and needs. The general conclusions drawn 
from such investigations show that under 
such programs, if properly guided, young 
people grow in their power of discrimination 
in choice of books and develop familiarity 
with the various forms of literature. 

Newer designs in reading patterns for 
teen-age groups imply, then, that it is neces- 
sary to know the interests of readers in 
order to relate reading to them; that build- 
ing for the future must be based upon the 
recognition of the presence of personal 
needs and drives; that the successful satis- 
faction of immediate interests through the 
right books is important; and that as present 
interests are fostered new ones may be es- 
tablished which may lead to richer and 
broader experiences. 

x ok * 

Following Miss Heller’s address, Mar- 
garet Alexander, chairman of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, introduced 
John Tunis, author of The Kid from 
Tompkinsville, who spoke on “Competi- 
tion.” Mr. Tunis’ speech will be published 
in a future issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
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Miss Newton then introduced Alan Lo- 
max of the Library of Congress, whose 
subject was “This Singing Country.” Mr. 
Lomax illustrated his speech by singing some 
of the ballads he has collected and by play- 
ing records of others. His address will 
appear in full in a future issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. 

A short business meeting, with Lesley 
Newton presiding, followed the luncheon 
held at Shillito’s Department Store, Wednes- 
day, May 29. 

Mary Gould Davis of the New York 
Public Library spoke briefly on the “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade for Children,” explaining 
that those who were unable to participate 
in it during April may still do so in the 
summer or fall. Penny cans were placed 
at the luncheon tables, and the money thus 
collected will be sent in to crusade head- 
quarters as the contribution of the section. 

Miss Newton presented Jean Roos of 
Cleveland as the next speaker. She spoke 
on the fourth White House Conference 
called in the spring by President Roosevelt 
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on “Children in a Democracy.” A report 
on the conference, entitled Children in q 
Democracy, is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. Price 
20 cents. 

Following this, Carrie Scott, Indianapolis 
Public Library, proposed that a telegram 
be sent from the section to Clara Whitehill 
Hunt as a tribute in honor of her many 
contributions to children’s work. The mo- 
tion was passed and the telegram sent, 

Next, Amy Winslow, Cleveland Public 
Library, spoke on “The Role of Children’s 
Librarians in the Organization of the Pub. 
lic Library,” explaining the Cleveland sur- 
vey in which she had a part. 

George Moreland, Public Library, Wash- 
ington, then spoke, stressing the value 
of giving full administrative powers to 
supervisors of children’s work, as opposed 
to the idea of the Cleveland survey. 

Harriet G. Long, instructor in the School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was the last speaker. She touched 
on the problems of library schools today. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held Wednes- 
day, May 29, Lesley Newton presiding. 
The minutes of the 1939 meeting held in 
San Francisco were adopted as printed. 
The treasurer's report was read by the 
secretary and accepted. The following com- 
mittee reports were presented. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


The grateful comments to Irene Smith 
for her excellent story, “The Public Library 
and Your Child,” in the November issue 
of the Parent-Teacher magazine assure us 
of the usefulness of a program to secure 
articles written by children’s librarians for 
the popular magazines. 

Mrs. Herman I. Riddell was asked to 
prepare two articles on the reading tastes 
of the blind, based upon her survey at the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
Her first article, “Reading Interests of the 
Blind,” appeared in the March 1 issue of 
the Library Journal. The second story, 
“Reading Interests of Blind Children,” is in 
preparation. 


The list of 150 children’s books recom- 
mended for transcription into braille which 
was prepared by a subcommittee of last 
year was submitted to the Publications Com- 
mittee of the American Printing House for 
the Blind and to Mr. Ellis, superintendent. 
Mr. Ellis would like to see this committee 
continue to prepare lists of juvenile books 
for them. A supplementary list of §0 titles 
was prepared this year. 

Recommendations by the committee for 
consideration during the following year are: 

1. That a list be made for parents to use 
in reading to pre-school children, the list 
to be annotated, and the annotations planned 
for parents 

2. That the committee try to interest the 
Saturday Review of Literature in having 
critical reviews of children’s books more fre- 
quently 

3. That with the California list, Choosing 
the Right Book, in mind, the committee try 
to assemble such lists from other states and 
create a new annotated list 

4. That it make available to children’s 
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librarians critical reviews of scientific and 
technical books, prepared by someone fa- 
miliar with the field and able to criticize 
the accuracy of the books 

5. That it publish two or three articles 
a year that would be studies of such types 
of books as vocational stories, school stories, 
modern life of boys and girls, and mystery 
stories, evaluating the books on the market, 
giving ethical standards, character creation, 
and literary quality 

6. That a_ representative from the 
Booklist continue on the Book Evaluation 
Committee 

7. That the Subcommittee on Recom- 
mending Children’s Books to be Transcribed 
into Braille be continued, with Mrs. Riddell 
as chairman. 

AticE E. Brown, Chairman 


Apropos of Recommendation 4 in the re- 
port, Agatha Shea of the Chicago Public 
Library stated that a study of vocational 
books is being completed as a master’s thesis 
by a student at Columbia and will be avail- 
able soon, thus taking care of this recom- 
mendation at present. 

Referring to Recommendation 5, Miss 
Shea thinks we need to have an evaluation 
of children’s books based on their actual use 
by children, thus qualifying newspaper and 
magazine reviews written just as the books 
are published. Lesley Newton referred this 
whole problem to the 1940-41 Book Evalu- 
ation Committee. 


Book PropucTION COMMITTEE 
The work of the Book Production Com- 


mittee was concerned largely with the trav- 
dling exhibits of children’s books for library 
commissions. There were 42 publishers who 
cooperated in the work this year and 19 
state library commissions which received 
the exhibits. The number of books varied 
from 100 to 271, depending largely on the 
size of the state. 

Of the 19 commissions which received 
books, reports have been made by Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, New Hamp- 
hire, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Virginia. The 
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reports indicated a widespread use of the 
books and an increasing demand in various 
communities and library projects. No re- 
ports were received from Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Ohio, South Carolina, and Vermont. 

The only report which indicated decreas- 
ing interest on the part of the libraries was 
that from Ruth O'Malley, secretary of the 
Missouri Library Commission. Miss 
O’Malley was not sure that sufficient use 
had been made of the books and reported 
that she would wait for action by the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children before 
deciding whether or not the Missouri com- 
mission would ask to be kept on the list 
for another year. 

With one exception the commissions re- 
porting had exhibited the books in more 
than the required number of communities, 
the exception being due to illness on 
the part of the secretary of the commis- 
sion. 

The wide variation in the number of books 
sent by the publishers seemed to the Book 
Production Committee to require clarifica- 
tion. Heretofore there has been no limit 
as to the number of books any publisher 
could send, the result being that the num- 
ber has varied from one book to fifty. It 
would seem to the committee that it might 
be advisable either for the section or for 
the publishers to agree on a maximum of 
not more than ten or fifteen books since a 
large number from any one publisher is 
apt to crowd an exhibit. 

The Book Production Committee has also 
had reports on the five following books as 
being out of print and in demand by the 
libraries reporting them: 


Guigou. Animals in the Dark. Duffield. 
$1.25. 
Petersham. Ark of Father Noah and 


Mother Noah. Doubleday. $2. 
Smith, E. B. After They Came out of 


the Ark. Putnam. $2.50. 

Webb, C. Story of Noah. Warren. 
$1.75. 

Gardner, C. Clever Country. Revell. 


$1.50. 


In each case the committee has forwarded 
the report to the publisher of the book but 
it seems very difficult to get any action on 
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this particular part of the committee work. 
The committee would recommend for any 
future out-of-print titles that the librarians 
include in their request to bring the book 
back into print the approximate number of 
copies of each title they could use in a 
year. This would give the publishers some 
indication as to the possible sale of the 
book and might help in bringing it back 
into print. 

MarcGaret Lesser, Chairman 


Miss Lesser then suggested that perhaps 
fifty representative libraries could be con- 
sulted about the value of each out-of-print 
title so that publishers would have a defi- 
nite idea as to the demand. 

Mildred Batchelder, chief of the School 
and Children’s Library Division, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, suggested that the Book Pro- 
duction Committee work with the Out-of- 
Print Books Committee of the American 
Library Association. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Read by the Secretary) 


The activities of the International Com- 
mittee have been considerably curtailed dur- 
ing the past year. The difficulties that occur 
in carrying out any work of an international 
nature in a scene of international chaos 
were realized by the executives, but they 
decided to keep the committee intact, even 
if it had to work at reduced speed, knowing 
how long it takes to reorganize such a group 
after it has been temporarily abandoned. 

It was decided not to undertake anything 
in the way of new projects until it could be 
seen more clearly how European affairs 
were going to shape themselves. 

At the beginning of the year, it was 
thought that Mademoiselle Weber would 
visit America, with a view to studying the 
children’s literature of the Latin American 
countries, and the International Committee 
hoped to cooperate with her. Mademoiselle 
Weber had to give up this plan at the out- 
break of the war and it is questionable 
whether she will be able to undertake the 
work. 

With activities cut off on two fronts, 
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there was nothing left but to consolidate 
what we had already achieved, to keep 
indexes up to date, and to do whatever 
was at hand. Arrangements have been made 
to have a supplementary list to Children’; 
Books from Foreign Languages published 
this autumn. Reports on unique phases of 
children’s work have been received. The 
International Committee was asked to add 
a section of Latin American books to its list, 
prepared last year, One Hundred Chil- 
dren’s Books, by United States and Canadian 
Writers, Which Are Recommended for 
Translation into Foreign Languages. 
The prospect for activity on the part of 
the International Committee in the near 
future is limited unless a new policy is begun, 
The committee will gratefully accept sug- 
gestions of any undertakings which would be 
valuable to the children’s section and which 
can be undertaken feasibly under present 
world conditions. 
Jean THomson, Chairman 


Lesley Newton spoke of the exhibition of 
American children’s books translated into 
foreign languages on display in the section 
room at the hotel, arranged by the secretary 
with full cooperation of all the publishers. 
A vote of thanks was given to the publishers 
and, in particular, to the children’s editors. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee operated 
under the same organization as in previous 
years. There were 10 regional chairmen, 
46 state chairmen and 4 city chairmen, mak- 
ing 56 in all. Of this number, 4 of the 
regional chairmen and 19 state and city 
chairmen were new. 

The total membership reported at San 
Francisco was 803. By April 1, 1940, 927 
members had paid their dues and were in- 
cluded in the new directory. New members, 
renewals and reinstatements are being con- 
stantly received by the treasurer. 

The Three Owls publicity dodger was 
drawn by Helen Torrey, a friend of Isabel 
Nichol, treasurer. Approximately 1300 of 
these dodgers, membership and voting blanks 
were sent to the regional chairmen, and dis- 
tributed by them to the state and city chair- 
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men, who in turn placed them in the hands 
of prospective members. A copy of 1938 
Recent Children’s Books, furnished by 
AL.A., accompanied each application for 
membership. 

Talks were made at state and district 
library meetings, and also before many 
miscellaneous groups. Publicity articles ap- 
peared in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and the Library Journal. 

Delinquent lists were compiled by the 
treasurer, and each of the 350 people re- 
ceived either a personal letter or call, urg- 
ing them to rejoin the section. Regular re- 
newals were handled by Miss Nichol. 

Without the help, loyalty, and interest of 
Miss Nichol, this committee could not have 
functioned. 

1939-40 finds that we have almost reached 
our goal of 1000 members. With renewed 
interest in the section and determined effort 
on the part of individual members, may 
1940-41 find us well over the 1000 mark! 

KatHrYN E. Hopapp, Chairman 


Miss Hodapp added that the most recent 
count showed the section’s paid membership 
had passed the 1000 mark. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 
(Read by Mary Lucas) 


The present Professional Training Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1937 with Mary 
Lucas of the Public Library of Providence, 
RI, as chairman. The committee chose as 
its objective, to be carried through a three- 
year period, the presentation of the field of 
library work with children to college stu- 
dents with the definite object of recruiting 
future children’s librarians. 

During the first year, organization work 
was partially completed. The five members 
of the committee were chosen to represent 
large geographical sections of the country, 
and they in turn chose state chairmen to 
work in each state so that the committee 
when completed numbered forty. A leaflet 
on Library Work with Children was com- 
pleted during the first year and distributed 
by the section chairman. 

During the second year, work was begun 
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in earnest by the state chairmen. About 
1500 folders were distributed and 296 
schools, mostly colleges, were contacted. 
Two hundred and sixty personal contacts 
were made by committee members and about 
30 young people were reported as contem- 
plating entry into the profession as chil- 
dren’s librarians due to the efforts of the 
committee. 

The third and last year has been mostly 
a round-up of the work of two previous 
years. About 500 more leaflets have been 
distributed, the requests coming from indi- 
vidual libraries, from state libraries, and 
from A.L.A. Headquarters. The commit- 
tee has also prepared this last year a list of 
library schools offering courses in library 
work with children. This list was not com- 
pleted in time to be of service to the present 
committee but will be passed on for the use 
of the succeeding committee. 

Miss Lucas relinquished the chairmanship 
of the committee at the end of the second 
year. 

This committee wishes to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the incoming 
Professional Training Committee: 

1. That the next committee be appointed 
for a period of two or three years 

2. That the leaflet, Children’s Library 
W ork as a Career, prepared by Miss Lucas 
be reprinted as the supply is now practically 
exhausted 

3. That these leaflets be placed in every 
state library and also in the hands of key 
children’s librarians in each state. 


Marian A. WEssB, Chairman 


Pusiiciry CoMMITTEE 


During the year 1939-40, quarterly News 
Letters have been sent out to the thousand 
members of the Section for Library Work 
with Children. The amount of unsolicited 
material which comes in for inclusion in the 
News Letters has increased steadily and is 
very gratifying. 

A series of articles on “Storytelling 
around the World” was planned and is 
now appearing in the Library Journal. This 
symposium represents the subject from the 
point of view of actual practice in the 
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United States, Europe, Canada, Hawaii, 
and South America. 

Biographical material about some of the 
speakers for the section’s meetings in Cin- 
cinnati was collected and sent in to E. Ger- 
trude Avey, the publicity chairman of the 
Cincinnati local committee. Notices about 
the special events were sent to the library 
periodicals and the Radio Guide magazine. 

The Publicity Committee would like to 
recommend to the incoming chairmen of 
the committees of the Section for Library 
Work with Children that they send frequent 
notices of their special activities and proj- 
ects to it in order that this work may be 
kept constantly before the public eye through 
the library periodicals. If the committee 
chairmen would undertake this responsi- 
bility, we believe the work would be facili- 
tated. 

Rutu P. Tussy, Chairman 


The section voted to accept all the reports 
as read. 

Gwendolyn Green of the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Public Library spoke briefly on radio 
work in Kansas City. 

Mary Lucas, chairman, presented the 
Nominating Committee’s report. The re- 
port was accepted as presented, and the new 
officers, listed at the end of this 
were announced. 


report, 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed in 1939 to con- 
sider the implications of A.L.A. reorganiza- 
tion for the Section for Library Work with 
Children has devoted two years to a study 
of that reorganization from its various 
angles. The major consideration of the 
committee was the future status of the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
within the new A.L.A. 

Inquiries made indicated a division of 
opinion on the type of section organization 
desired so a report was prepared by the 
committee, working in conjunction with the 
section chairman, giving the alternative 
propositions for section status presented with 
brief statements as to the implications of 
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each. Ballots were attached for the use of 
the members in recording their preference 
as to type of organization desired. Approxi- 
mately 1000 active members on the section 
list received the report and ballot by mail, 

To date 343 replies have been received 
from the membership. Of these, 102 mem- 
bers voted for the retention of the section's 
individual status and its organization as a 
separate division under the new A.L.A. or- 
ganization. ‘Two hundred and forty-one 
members approved the coordination of chil- 
dren’s, school, and young people’s workers 
into one large all-inclusive division, the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
being one of three major sections of that 
division. ‘Thus we have approximately 10 
per cent of the membership approving Option 
I, approximately 25 per cent approving Op- 
tion 2, and the remaining 65 per cent not 
replying. 

Notwithstanding the fact that so many 
members failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to vote, your committee submits 
this report of the section vote as its report on 
the question of section status with a recom- 
mendation that the matter of cooperation 
with the School Libraries Section and Young 
People’s Reading Round Table be taken up 
with representatives of those groups and 
possibilities of joint action be considered. 

AGATHA L. SHEA, Chairman 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTION 

Officers for 1940-41 are: Chairman, 
Irene Smith, Public Library, Brooklyn; 
vice chairman, Harriet Dickson, Public Li- 
brary, Houston, Texas; secretary, Ethel 
Wooster, Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
treasurer, Jane Darrah, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Members-at-Large of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Awards Committee 
Alice Cushman, Public Library, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Betty Lewis, Public Library, 
Cincinnati; Sonja Wennerblad, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle. 


Marcaret K. McE perry, Secretary 
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Serials 


HE Serials Section met on Friday 

morning, May 31, at the Sinton Ho- 

tel, the chairman, Lesley M. Heath- 
cote, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, presiding. In the absence of the 
secretary-treasurer, M. Elizabeth Hanson, 
University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, 
was appointed acting secretary. The at- 
tendance was about 150 persons. 

The minutes of the 1939 meeting were 
accepted as published in the 4.L.4. Proceed- 
ings, October 15, 1939. 

The chairman made a brief report of the 
work of the section during her incumbency, 
emphasizing particularly the appointment of 
committees to study the possibilities of in- 
dexing eighteenth-century periodicals and 
sports and wildlife publications. Possible 
cooperation with the Music Library Associa- 
tion in publishing the index to music periodi- 
cals, now being compiled at the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, under the supervision of 
John T. Windle, was brought out. 

The future of the section under the re- 
organization of the A.L.A. was mentioned 
by the chairman with four possibilities before 
the group: 

To carry on as a round table 

To organize as a section of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries 

To combine with related groups and form 
a division 

To form a division by itself 

The chairman pointed out that there is a 
year in which to decide this question and 
that the new executive committee and the 
section as a group should consider it care- 
fully. 

The treasurer’s report for two years, 
1938-40, inclusive, was next presented: 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts: 

From preceding treasurer, No- 
vember 18, 1938 .......... $16.05 

Dues for 1937 (1) ...$ .50 

Dues for 1938 (6) ... 3.00 

Dues for 1939 (36) .. 18.00 

Dues for 1940 (43) .. 21.50 


Section 
Dues for 1941 (9) .. 4.50 
Dues for 1942 (1) ...  .50 
48.00 
Interest from bank account ..  _.58 
$64.63 
Disbursements: 


Paper, postage, dues notices, 


| ufagee BNF Wa segs LE RRR shes 18.91 
cee cde kis x6 1.26 
Express charges ............ 2.35 

22.52 
EE sins Sa dene noenba eee 42.11 
Unused stamps ............. 2.14 
Total balance, July 1, 1940 .. $44.25 


This statement indicates that the section 
has materially improved its financial position 
during the past two years. We are not yet 
well established, however, and we must en- 
deavor during the coming months to better 
our treasury considerably. This is impera- 
tive if the section is to carry on in an 
efficient and vigorous manner the important 
program of index and abstract investigation; 
the standardization work; the study of cur- 
riculum for serials in library schools; and 
the general business of the section. ‘The 
importance of serials in the American library 
program and in research fully warrants a 
much larger balance sheet than we now 
have. 

Witson M. Ranck, Treasurer 


This report was accepted by the section 
and its printing in the proceedings autho- 
rized. 

The acting secretary then read the follow- 
ing report for the two-year period. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT* 


We do not believe that the membership 
figures represent a true picture of either 
the interest in, or importance of, these mat- 
ters to libraries and librarians. The larger 


* Abridged. 
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our group the more weight our work and 
recommendations will carry. Efforts must 
be made to get a larger percentage of those 
in attendance at the annual meetings to give 
concrete evidence of their interest. Moral 
support needs to be supplemented with 
financial aid and a willingness to lend time 
and thought to serials problems. There is 
every reason to believe that with concen- 
trated effort the membership of this group 
can be brought to well over one hundred. 
We must act. 

The importance of serials to libraries, to 
research, and to mankind must ever be 
stressed. The papers and programs of this 
section have been valuable in this direction. 
It is desirable and reasonable, we think, to 
expand our directions to include those per- 
sons most directly concerned with periodicals 
and their use. We refer to industry and 
research. Is it not reasonable to expect that 
these organizations which profit so ma- 
terially by adequate periodicals and periodi- 
cal reference tools would be both eager and 
willing to contribute to the support of the 
aims and purposes of this section? Is it not 
possible for us to convince them of the 
soundness of such investments? Should we 
not investigate them as possibilities in co- 
operative enterprise in the fields of indexing, 
abstracting, and standardization? In the 
latter, it may be mentioned, they have 
already demonstrated their spirit, if not 
directly, then indirectly. We, as librarians, 
have been too lethargic in our efforts. We 
have confined ourselves to libraries, not 
realizing that research laboratories, industry, 
and business use periodicals constantly and 
vitally. They are our allies; let us work 
with them. 

Your secretary believes that the work of 
the Serials Section has only just begun. We 
have laid back the sod, now we can roll 
up our sleeves and begin to dig. With the 
reorganization of the American Library 
Association and the beginning of our 
fifteenth year as an organized part of the 
Association, the time is ideal to re-evaluate 
our work, our aims, and our points of view. 
We must consider the broad view and the 
long range worth of our efforts. The 
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technical aspects of our work, which have 
taken such a large portion of our meetings 
in the past, important as they are, must be 
subordinated to the larger goal. Tech. 
nically, we are far in advance of our theory 
and policy. 

The matter of indexing and abstracting is 
under active investigation by this section. 
Matters of this type take time, money, and 
much effort and thought. The whole sec- 
tion, and many not within the section, should 
be concerned with these studies. They 
should be given publicity; we have the jour- 
nals in which to get this publicity. Let us 
use them. 

Standardization of periodical data has 
progressed. More still remains to be ac- 
complished. We should have a permanent 
committee, as we now have, but equipped to 
make regular and persistent protest to those 
publications that violate good practice. 
There should be a clearing house of infor- 
mation bringing to light violations of ac- 
cepted practice. No such case should be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Your secre- 
tary has made several forays in this regard 
during his incumbency. The results have 
been average, although only one has gone 
entirely unacknowledged. But our effort 
should be organized and coordinated. The 
section should sponsor such an effort. It 
will take time, but editors do not relish 
getting persistent protests and even the most 
stubborn of them is likely to capitulate for 
his own good. 

The studies that have been going on in 
regard to placing more emphasis in library 
school curriculums on periodicals and serials 
are beginning to bear fruit. Here again 
there is much yet to be done. 

All of these activities of the Serials Sec- 
tion have been moving forward during the 
past two years. Yet, as we have already 
indicated, we feel, and feel strongly, that 
the section must be strengthened, its organi- 
zation made more coordinated and lasting, 
and its membership considerably enlarged. 
In the future the Serials Section should play 
an ever more vital and vigorous role in the 
affairs of libraries and research. 

Witson M. Ranck, Secretary 
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SERIALS SECTION 


The secretary's report was accepted by the 
section. 

Two resolutions were then introduced for 
section consideration, both being approved. 
The first was a recommendation to the 
editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin that projects 
under way, especially in the fields of index- 
ing and abstracting, be listed periodically in 
the Bulletin. The second resolution went to 
the Junior Members Round Table, com- 
mending them for their proposal to try to 
systematize the exchange of duplicate serials 
and encouraging them to carry on with the 
project. 

Following these items of business, the 
chairman then introduced Samuel W. Mc- 
Allister, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, who gave the first of two papers on 
“Current Use versus Permanent Preserva- 
tion of Periodicals as Reflected in Organiza- 
tion.”* Following questions and a brief dis- 
cussion period, the second speaker on the 
same subject, Mary L. Spalding, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, gave 
the following paper: 


Miss SPALDING’s PAPER 


Hamlet’s quandry, “To be, or not to be,” 
resolves itself for the librarian in charge of 
serials into, “To save, or not to save;” 
whether “’tis better” to allow unrestricted 
use of the files, or to restrict their use and 
so preserve them for future generations. 
When I was in Wisconsin library school one 
of the professors complained because a li- 
brarian had withdrawn a periodical from 
circulation. He said he had a hundred stu- 
dents in his class, that he wanted them all 
to read the same article, and added in dis- 
gust, “Why, that librarian is positively 
medieval in her outlook. It actually gives 
her a pain to have us use the books.” At 
that time I knew little of libraries or li- 
brarians and my sympathies were all with 
the professor. My attitude was not, “The 
public be damned,” but “The public be 
served,” and let the book take care of itself. 
After many years in the profession I still 
think the public should be served, but I have 
also added, “Save the periodical at all costs.” 


a The text of Mr. McAllister’s paper is not avail- 
e. 
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The particular periodical in question, I 
found out later, was printed in 1840, and 
its loss if worn out by an enthusiastic but 
careless class would have been irrepar- 
able. 

Ralph Munn in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin for October 1929 said, “Save the maga- 
zines—let the books burn!” Magazines 
have become so essential in all branches of 
research that the librarian of today might 
well give this order in case of fire. Stocks, 
bonds, and precious jewels may be entrusted 
to the mails, but not a bound magazine! 
Libraries are also beginning to limit the use 
of magazine files within their own buildings. 
When it is discovered that entire classes are 
required to read a certain article, that article 
is photographed or typewritten to save wear 
on the volume. Rare books are sometimes 
lent to those whose responsibility is estab- 
lished and some libraries have even lent the 
pictures from their walls. But don’t ask for 
a bound magazine! 

According to Louis R. Wilson of the 
University of Chicago the modern library 
has redefined its functions in recent years. 
It must aid the university in conserving 
materials, and conservation of materials 
stands at the head of the list of university 
library functions. The noted physician, Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, refers to the real value of 
a professional library depending upon the 
completeness of its journal files and im- 
portant source books. “The disadvantage of 
some breaks (in periodical sets) are enor- 
mous for this generation but still worse for 
future generations, and the next generation, 
no doubt, will complain that ‘we ease our 
burdens’ at their expense and sacrifice for 
them irreplaceable values.” This last 
comes from Professor Craven of the 
history department of the University of 
Chicago. 

Students often ask us, as if they were 
stumping the experts on “Information 
Please,” if we have magazines twenty or 
thirty years old, and when told some of our 
sets run back two hundred years, and that 
the Mercure Galant is over two hundred 
and fifty years old, are frankly amazed. 
Other factors besides age, however, make 
magazines valuable. Magazines containing 
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the first printing of well-known authors 
often sell at fancy prices. One finds the 
New York Saturday Press for 1865 and 
1866. containing articles by Josh Billings, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, and 
“Jim Smiley and His Jumping Frog” by 
Mark Twain, selling for $22; and the third 
and fifth volumes of the New England 
Magazine with contributions by Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Whittier, with Whittier’s con- 
tributions corrected by himself in pencil 
bringing $190 for the two volumes! The 
Godey’s Lady Book and Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, because of engraved fashion plates are 
often collectors’ items. The first issue of 
most magazines is valuable. Collectors are 
on the outlook for these first issues, and 
competition in the market shoots their prices 
skyward. Los Angeles Public Library con- 
tained a complete file of the British aviation 
magazine, Flight, except for that valuable 
Volume I, Number 1, and was glad to pay 
$50 for this issue.? 

Some librarians feel that in these days of 
efficient interlibrary loan service it is not 
necessary to have complete sets of periodi- 
cals, since the major use usually falls upon 
a comparatively few volumes. The increas- 
ing difficulty of filling in broken sets is also 
a factor to be considered. Other librarians 
feel that complete sets are a great asset. 
One well-known librarian thinks it is so 
important to build up complete sets that his 
colleagues have nicknamed him “Volume 
One Plus.” It might be added that some 
libraries which have broken files still find it 
highly desirable for other libraries to have 
complete files from which to borrow. 

Acquiring the sets, however, is only half 
the battle. There remains the problem of 
keeping the magazines undamaged for the 
future. The right of the present generation 
to all the information it can glean from the 
library cannot be gainsaid, but we have no 
right to ask future generations to pay for 
what we do, or omit to do, today. It is all 
very well to pass on taxes to future genera- 
tions, but damaged periodicals, never—well, 
“hardly ever.” 

There never was a time when it was 


1Marcy, John R. “Treasure in the Attic.” 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, August 7, 1935. 


more vital that the public should be given 
every opportunity to obtain correct informa- 
tion, but we should not allow our maga- 
zines to be worn out from hard usage, even 
if this makes the old problem of an irresisti- 
ble force meeting an immovable body seem 
comparatively simple. To be correctly in- 
formed is the first line of defense against 
the onslaughts of propaganda which are 
overwhelming us on all fronts. 

We look back to the time when it was 
necessary to chain books to the desks in 
order to preserve them. Periodicals may be 
so valuable that they cannot be circulated 
indiscriminately, if circulated at all, but it 
is not our intention to chain them to our 
desks. 

Many plans have been suggested to assist 
the public and at the same time save the 
magazines, to serve present-day readers and 
yet be careful custodians of the valuable and 
often irreplaceable material entrusted to us. 
One librarian suggests that we require the 
faculty to give advance notice of their as- 
signments, and the library can have dupli- 
cate or photostatic copies made. This is a 
good idea, although “request” might be a 
safer word to use than “require.” More- 
over, in these times, which are changing with 
appalling speed, the professor may not know 
today what he will assign tomorrow. For 
instance, an article describing the status quo 
in Norway on April 8 of this year was out- 
moded by April 10. Some of you may have 
seen the recent syndicated cartoon by Her- 
block of the foreign correspondent. The 
first day he is typing the message, “This 
little country is tense tonight as it 
awaits. ” The second day he writes, 
“This little country is still tense.” On the 
third day comes the news, “This little coun- 
try is now past tense.” ‘The rapidly chang- 
ing events of today may actually change the 
historical importance of events happening in 
the past. An article hidden away in some 
dusty and unused periodical becomes im- 
portant overnight, and there is suddenly a 
run on that periodical similar to a run ona 
bank. An incident in our own department 
showed clearly how reports of past events 
might bear on the present. We were 
collating Civil War newspapers, and | 
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SERIALS SECTION 


noticed that one of the boys was doing very 
little collating and a great deal of reading, 
so much reading that I finally hinted a little 
industry would not be amiss. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “look at these atrocity stories! 
They're like the atrocity stories in the 
World War. I didn’t know there was 
propaganda in the Civil War.” 

One means of saving our magazines is to 
have duplicate subscriptions. Duplicate sub- 
scriptions, however, cut down the number of 
different titles, so that the range of material 
offered the public is limited to that extent. 
Another suggestion is to buy extra copies 
which can be circulated in addition to the 
bound volumes for special class assignments. 
If the bound volume shows the effects of 
hard usage, one of the extra copies can be 
kept for rebinding eventually in the maga- 
zine. The time always comes when the 
demand for a particular article subsides and 
then the volume can be rebound with the 
substitution of new pages for the worn out 
ones. Some years ago we sent several such 
volumes to the bindery. They came back 
as good as new and have remained on our 
shelves ever since in splendid condition for 
further use. 

Some colleges will not circulate periodicals 
for class work unless duplicates are avail- 
able, and if assignments to volumes of 
periodicals are made without notifying the 
library, the volumes are withdrawn from 
the shelves and the instructor is notified that 
they are not available.” 

Methods for protecting magazines by 
putting them in covers or wrappers are as 
varying as spring fashions in Vogue. In a 
large library with a subscription list run- 
ning into the thousands, or in smaller ones 
where the list is in the hundreds, only a 
fraction of the serials can be protected in 
this way. We have found in our department 
that magazines such as the current numbers 
of Atlantic and Harper’s, and unbound is- 
sues of any serial which has been assigned 
to large classes, survive much better if 
covered. Publications whose advertising 
pages and covers will be bound in are also 
protected with covers if possible. One needs 


Brown, C. H., Circulation Work in College and 
University Libraries. A.L.A. 1933. 
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only to compare an early volume of Fortune, 
the issues of which we circulated without 
protecting them with covers, with later num- 
bers circulated many more times but with 
protecting covers, to see the difference a 
little forethought and care make. 

Newspapers are a special problem. Be- 
cause practically all of them are printed on 
wood pulp, they require expert handling to 
be preserved at all. Valuable history lies 
buried in our newspaper files as well as 
entertaining reading. Witness the continual 
references to old newspapers in Mark Sulli- 
van’s Our Times, or Irving Bacheller’s dedi- 
cation to the librarian of the Century Club 
for searching through thirty-seven years of 
old magazines and newspapers for material 
used in his autobiography, From Stores of 
Memory. In Time Magazine for January 
11, 1932, is an article with the title, “Vanish- 
ing History.” After noting that papers 
published at the time of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War present the greatest problem be- 
cause wood pulp was at its worst during that 
period and the papers crumble at a touch, 
it adds that the New York Public Library 
coats with thin Japan tissue every page of 
paper in its files published since 1916. The 
Library of Congress keeps its files (number- 
ing 80,000 bound volumes in 1932) in a 
room at 70 degrees temperature and 40 per 
cent humidity. Other libraries cannot afford 
to take such precautions, but the time and 
expense involved in preserving these old 
newspapers prove their value. 

No library would care to turn loose whole 
classes of students to handle ruthlessly vol- 
umes which should be saved for future 
readers. Fortunately, classes rarely use 
newspapers indiscriminately. Even in our 
university, with its fine school of journalism, 
our newspapers are generally called for by 
the occasional reader who is verifying some 
fact, or by research workers who are usually 
careful in their treatment of our news- 
papers. “Vanishing History” is an appro- 
priate title, for if our newspapers are not 
properly taken care of, they will vanish, and 
with them historical data which it would be 
more than a misfortune to lose. Future 
scientists, research workers, doctors, his- 
torians will need the information buried in 
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our magazines and newspapers, and we are 
conservationists as well as those who guard 
our natural resources—the oil, forests, and 
soil. We are conservators of the acquired 
knowledge of our own and former times 
which has been put into print. 

The various devices for the protection of 
our magazines include: providing extra 
copies by microfilm, mimeograph, or photo- 
stat; duplicate or triplicate subscriptions for 
popular magazines or those on required 
reading lists; purchasing extra copies of 
single issues for class assignments; protect- 
ing unbound numbers with wrappers or 
covers; treating chemically those pages 
which are going to receive severe punish- 
ment; binding the serials regularly and as 
soon as possible; using books whenever 
possible for routine reference work; and 
restricting or forbidding altogether circula- 
tion of certain periodicals. We may not 
have solved the problem of the current use 
versus the permanent preservation of 
periodicals completely, but we have at least 
taken the initial step in recognizing and 
weighing its difficulties. 

* * * 


J. Periam Danton, Sullivan Memorial 
Library, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
was next introduced and spoke on “The 
Place of Microphotography in _ Serials 
Work.” 

Dr. DANTON’s PAPER* 


I was asked to consider three general 
questions: 

How far is it advisable for periodical 
material to be used up by current use, with 
permanent files on film? 

How far can the public be educated to 
use, and be trusted with, film? 

How should the photographic organization 
of the library be tied in with the periodical 
organization? 

In view of the fact that I am limited in 
time I will confine myself almost entirely 
to the first of these questions. In my 
opinion, the question should be transposed. 
That is, in general I believe rare, much-used 
materials, especially those which are wearing 
out, should be filmed, the film copies used 


* Abridged. 
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for almost all purposes, and originals pre- 
served. Most use is as easily satisfied by a 
film copy as by the original. 

There are two important considerations 
in connection with this topic. The first of 
these is the value of the serial. Ordinarily 
an item which cannot be replaced at about 
$6 a volume or less, as well as anything 
which is more or less irreplaceable, should 
be filmed. That is, with an ordinary octavo 
volume the library begins to save money at 
about the $6 figure. This is of course as 
true of materials which the library now 
owns and would be unable to replace as it is 
of volumes which the library needs to fill in 
gaps. Administrative expediency suggests, 
however, that in the case of only one or two 
such volumes it may be more satisfactory 
to pay a somewhat higher price so that all 
of the library’s holdings may be in original 
print and not most of it in print with one 
or two of the volumes on film. 

The second big question is one of copy- 
right and on this vexing and complicated 
problem the A.L.A. Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Materials 
hopes to be able to publish in the near 
future a statement for our guidance. Here 
it can be said only that although the repro- 
duction for a library’s own purpose of a 
single copy may not be a technical violation 
of the law, the library assumes a certain 
risk, and for that reason it may possibly be 
well advised to secure permission from the 
copyright owner. The short-sighted policy 
of a publisher, such as that of the National 
Geographic Society, which will not permit 
the reproduction of out-of-print issues which 
the society itself cannot supply, should be 
condemned in the strongest possible terms. 
The society would be the gainer by follow- 
ing an opposite policy, since the more nearly 
complete library-owned files are, the better, 
not only for the library but also for the 
publisher. 

On the second question there is, as far as 
I am able to see, little difficulty. If instruc- 
tions for their use and that of film are pasted 
on each reading machine, if each new user 
is given some help, and if the library staff 
is fully informed, there appears to be no 
reason why the general public cannot be 
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educated to use, and be trusted with, film. 

My only comment on the third problem is 
to the effect that in a small library with one 
or two reading machines and no actual de- 
partment of microphotography no problem 
is likely to arise. Film would be received, 
cataloged, and used much as are books. 
In a library having a department of micro- 
photography there are numerous problems of 
coordination and cooperation but these are 
largely those of the administrative relation- 
ships between any two departments, such as 
those of order and catalog, circulation and 
reference, or serials and reference, and as 
such should not be difficult of administrative 
solution. 

* * * 


Charles J. Shaw of the H. W. Wilson 
Company was then introduced and made a 
brief informal report on the progress of the 
Union List of Serials. Mr. Shaw stated 
that it would be about eighteen months or 
two years before the List is ready for dis- 
tribution. He also explained the work that 
is being done on the nineteenth-century 
Reader's Guide. 

The remainder of the session was given 
over to committee reports. The Committee 
on Indexing and Abstracting Services, Mrs. 
Barbara Cowles, University of California 
Library, Berkeley, chairman, submitted the 
following report: 


INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING SERVICES 


The report presented by the Indexing and 
Abstracting Committee last year recom- 
mended that the work of the committee be 
confined this year to studies which would 
furnish a background for the work of the 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstract- 
ing. To that end two reports have been 
prepared during the year. The first is an 
exhaustive report on the abstracting services 
concerned with endocrinology. This study 
was made in cooperation with the Institute 
of Experimental Biology of the University 
of California, and was published in Endo- 
crinology for May 1940. It was the result 
of a research problem confronting the staff 
of the institute, and in itself furnishes the 
basis for a small beginning of the recom- 
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mended plan for cooperation between scien- 
tific groups interested in research tools, for 
negotiations are at present underway to in- 
crease the indexing in the field of endo- 
crinology and to coordinate all abstracting 
through Chemical Abstracts and Biological 
Abstracts. The second report is a detailed 
analysis and description of an ideal joint 
scientific indexing and abstracting service. 
This has been prepared and is being offered 
for publication to a scientific journal. 

An attempt was made also by the com- 
mittee to gather information about index- 
ing and abstracting projects underway at 
various institutions, but only a few have so 
far come to light. The committee would 
be interested in having a description of any 
undertakings by libraries to index special 
fields, especially any not already resulting 
in published indexes. 

A certain amount of progress has been 
made toward the completion of the large 
project outlined in last year’s report; 
namely, a comparison of the titles listed in 
Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers, Sperling’s 
Zeitschriften- und Zeitungs-Adressbuch, and 
Willing’s Press Guide with those titles 
treated by the major indexing and abstract- 
ing services. With the cooperation of the 
University of California Library, it is hoped 
that this study may be completed during 
the coming year. 

The committee feels it should continue 
its work until such time as the joint com- 
mittee makes effective headway in solving 
the problems involved in indexing and ab- 
stracting, and to this end I move that the 
committee be continued at least until its 
studies in progress are completed. 


* * * 


Members of the committee submitting the 
above report included: Mrs. Lucile Keck, 
The Reverend Andrew Bouwhuis, Lawrence 
Heyl, Roberta McLemore, Jerome K. Wil- 
cox, and Barbara Cowles. 

This report was accepted, and the com- 
mittee continued as requested. 

The next report was from I. Charlotte 
Campbell, Public Library, St. Paul, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Teaching of 


Periodicals Work in Library Schools: 
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TEACHING OF PERIODICALS 


This report is in the nature of a conden- 
sation and consolidation of the suggestions 
for a periodicals curriculum which I pre- 
sented last year at the San Francisco con- 
ference. The suggestions were designed to 
prepare students to serve in particular kinds 
of libraries and supplied enough material for 
several courses on periodicals. 

Since that time, Beatrice V. Simon, in- 
structor in the library school at McGill Uni- 
versity, has supplied me with suggestions for 
training the student to deal with periodicals 
in the medical library some of which have 
been worked into the outline which I am 
about to present. 

Let me quote from her preamble: 

“T find that not only medical but all re- 
search libraries in any field are faced with 
the same problems in the care of serial 
material. I also find an increasing number 
of such libraries and therefore an increasing 
demand on their part for people adequately 
trained to cope with the situation. In other 
words the medical library angle is the angle 
of every research library, be it in science, 
business, or industry.” 

This report, then, is mainly an outline, 
based on all the suggestions received. It 
contains, however, only the prime essentials 
of a single course which may be developed 
and amplified as the instructor may deem 
fit. 

The bare outline is as follows: 

1. History of periodicals 

2. Detailed study of existing periodicals 
and publishing sources of serial material in 
every field 

3. Periodical indexes 

4. Selection for various types of libraries 

5. Technicalities connected with their ac- 
quisition and care 

6. Organization, administration, and per- 
sonnel of a periodicals room, serials depart- 
ment, and newspaper room 

Probably I should stop right here, but I 
cannot resist embroidering the outline a bit 
with the rich colors and textures offered by 
the members of the committee. 

The history of periodicals may go into 
the origin, their early European develop- 
ment, then follow through in the United 
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States a la Frank Luther Mott. On the 
other hand, it might take up the history of 
certain existing periodicals which date back 
into the past via the Union List of Serials. 
A combination of the two would be still 
better, with considerable amplification. 

Point two in the outline is the next logical 
step; viz., the study of existing periodicals, 
past and present. This should be particu- 
larly emphasized. ‘Too often, in the present 
reference and book selection courses only 
the periodicals already known are studied. 
There is great need that the future library 
assistant be exposed to the subject matter 
of all types of periodicals and to many 
examples in each type. He should have a 
first-hand acquaintance with many, many 
periodicals, so that he can consult them as 
reference books although they are not in- 
dexed in periodical indexes. This study 
may be covered by an outline, analyzing the 
form, but the particular emphasis should be 
on the editorial policy, the subject matter, 
and the reference value. ‘Too much of this 
valuable reference material is unknown to 
the librarian just out of library school. 

The next step is how to get the best use 
out of these periodicals. This next study of 
periodical indexes should not only cover the 
H. W. Wilson publications, which the stu- 
dent probably already knows, but should 
include many individual indexes, obscure in- 
dexes, union lists, and abstracting services. 

After one knows magazines and how 
to use them, he is ready to begin his selec- 
tion for various types of libraries. Criteria 
for such selection should be given. 

The matter of technique, care, and acqui- 
sition applies to the routine work of order- 
ing, records, circulation, binding, shelving, 
etc. Cataloging might be included if de- 
sired. 

The last step is the study of the periodical 
department itself. This includes the prob- 
lems of location, equipment, catalog, admin- 
istration, service to readers, regulations, and 
personnel. 

In conclusion I suggest the following mini- 
mum requirements of any periodical course: 
1. Historical background of periodicals 

2. Preparation for reference work with 
periodicals: 
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a. A detailed study of periodicals, with 
particular emphasis on the nature of the 
subject matter 

b. Study of periodical indexes and ab- 
stracting service, extending it to a study of 
the more obscure ones as well as the obvious 
ones ), 

c. A careful investigation of the agencies 
publishing serial material, so as to know 
not only what kind of material they put out, 
but where to locate publications in any de- 
sired field 

3. Criteria and methods of selection for 
various types of libraries 

4. Technicalities connected with the ac- 
quisition and care of periodicals, including 
the problems in cataloging 

5. The organization, administration, and 
personnel of a periodicals room, serials de- 
partment, and newspaper room. 


* * * 


This, the final report of the committee, 
was accepted and the Executive Board of the 
section instructed to transmit it to the 
Association of American Library Schools for 
appropriate action. 

Halsey W. Wilson, the H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City, then reported 
briefly and informally on the progress being 
made in regard to publisher cooperation in 
the cost of periodical indexing. The educa- 
tional process is slow, but some results 
have been made in connection with the 
Abridged Reader’s Guide, and in other in- 
stances individual publishers have discon- 
tinued their own indexes in favor of the 
Wilson indexes. Mr. Wilson agreed to 
continue his work in this matter. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Indexing and Abstracting of Sports and 
Wildlife Publications was then read as 
follows: 


SPorTS AND WILDLIFE PUBLICATIONS* 


Your committee makes at this time no 
more than a progress report. We wish to 
state that there is much work yet to be 


* Abridged. 
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done and we believe it desirable to continue 
this committee another year, and so recom- 
mend. 

A survey is being made of the field, both 
as to number of publications involved— 
amounting to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 500 items—and what has been done 
before. It is not possible to give results as 
yet, as time has been short. We shall go 
into the costs of indexing, the extent of in- 
dexing needed, and the possible subscribers 
to such an index, if deemed feasible or 
desirable. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends 
that the Serials Section take the following 
action in this regard: 

1. Continue this special committee for 
another year 

2. Empower the committee to seek addi- 
tional members from directly interested 
groups, such as the Agricultural Libraries 
section 

3. Supply funds, not to exceed $10, from 
the treasury of the section, to facilitate 
carrying out the necessary correspondence 
and a possible questionnaire to libraries. 

J. Gormity MILLER 
Witson M. Ranck, Chairman 


This report was accepted and the sum 
requested approved. 

The last report was from the Nominating 
Committee, Marjorie E. Vivian, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing, chair- 
man. The report was accepted and the 
following nominees were unanimously 
elected for the two-year period, 1940-42: 


New OFFIcEers 


Chairman, Rudolph H. Gijelsness, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; secretary-treasurer, 
Mary Elizabeth Hanson, University of Ken- 
tucky Library, Lexington; Executive Board, 
Frances Warner, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames; Mrs. Dorothy Besuden Keller, 
University of Cincinnati Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Witson M. Ranck, Secretary 











Small Libraries ‘Round Table 


WO meetings of the Small Libraries 
Round Table were held at the Cin- 
cinnati conference of the American 
Library Association; one for librarians in 


cities of 10,000 to 100,000 population, 
Thursday afternoon, May 30, and one for 
librarians in towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, Friday morning, May 31. 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 


The round table for librarians of small 
cities was held in the Gibson Hotel with 
an attendance of 275 persons.. Donald K. 
Campbell, Public Library, Haverhill, Mass., 


chairman, presided. 


LiBpRARY BROADCASTING 


In a paper on “Radio and the Library,” 
Mona Harrop McElfresh, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, reviewed her six months’ experi- 
ment in organizing and conducting that li- 
brary’s system of broadcasting. From it she 
set up a scale of values and formulated 
precepts to guide the amateur broadcaster. 

As a preliminary preparation, she studied 
the technique of the programs being pro- 
duced at the chosen radio station, in order 
to acquire the approved vitality and finish. 

She tested her audience on different types 
of programs and drew these conclusions: 
“To the public’s ears broadcasts about li- 
brary service are the least interesting. Book 
talks and interviews are equally enjoyed. 
At present, the question and answer type of 
script is widely popular. As always, the 
radio drama brings forth the most enthu- 
siastic comments, and dialog is usually pre- 
ferred to monolog.” 

For writing and presenting the script she 
gave these precepts: Limit each program to 
one target. Hit the bull’s eye in the first 
sentence. Use plain English in short sen- 
tences. Avoid technical words and rows of 
figures. Use speakers with colorful voices. 
In interviews, let the person interviewed 
predominate. Sandwich facts between stor- 
ies. Prepare and rehearse thoroughly. 
Confer with radio officials for improvement. 

The advertising given by a radio station 
must be supplemented by staff interest, 
newspaper notices, and posters in the li- 
brary and elsewhere, if the broadcasts are 
to receive wide attention. 


PLENTY OF MONEY FoR Books 


Louis Felix Ranlett, Public Library, Ban- 
gor, Me., speaking in a light vein, presented 
his library as, in the words of the round 
table chairman, “something in the nature of 
a dream come true to those of us who have 
often cogitated on what we would do if we 
had all the book money we wanted.” The 
title of his talk, “Ah, Wilderness . . . ,” he 
explained, was drawn from the same Omar 
Khayyam quotation as that of Eugene 
O’Neill’s play, the rest of the quotation 
being “Paradise enow!” 

Bangor’s situation is highly unusual. 
Among libraries whose 1939 statistics were 
published by the A.L.A. only one other, Vir- 
ginia, Minn., showed a higher per capita 
budget. Bangor’s per capita figure was 
$2.33. Of this amount 45 per cent, or 
$1.04 per capita, was used for books. Of 
the total budget 29 per cent was derived 
from city appropriation and 71 per cent from 
income of trust funds. The library owns 
204,928 volumes, or 7.128 per capita, lead- 
ing, in this respect, all libraries whose sta- 
tistics are published. 

The library supplies only good books, but 
it supplies them in large quantities. It buys 
much, but only at the best terms, and the 
library knows very well what to do with 
its money. It literally floods the city with 
books, not only from the central library, 
music branch, general branch, and schools, 
but through hospitals, clubs, churches, wel- 
fare institutions, and every other agency 
that wants books, a total of 189 locations. 
Annual circulation is 415,723 in a city of 
28,749, amounting to 14.46 per capita, and 
62 per cent of the population is registered. 

Mr. Ranlett believes that the statistics of 
Bangor and of other cities demonstrate that 
the public derives large satisfaction from a 
library, well supported and well managed. 
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“PILGRIMAGE OF POETRY” 


“T want to beat a drum for poetry,” as- 
serted Ted Malone, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York City, when he was 
introduced to speak about his broadcast, 
“Pilgrimage of Poetry.” He questioned the 
need for libraries to broadcast about books 
when there are so many book broadcasts 
already on the air. ‘They may capitalize 
on these programs, he believes, by putting 
the books mentioned on the counter at the 
opportune time. Libraries have an abund- 
ance of books of poetry but apparently li- 
brarians do not know how to introduce 
their readers to them. Radio offers the 
opportunity. 

In preparation for his “Pilgrimage of 
Poetry” series Mr. Malone secured a vote 
from colleges on the thirty-two poets who 
have the strongest appeal. In the course of 
the series, he traveled 12,000 miles to visit 
the homes of these poets. To create a feel- 
ing of reality in the production, he gives a 
realistic description of the objects in the 
room; the door is heard to creak, the chair 
to rock on a rough floor. He terms this 
“third dimensional biography.” Mr. Ma- 
lone plans a series of broadcasts for next 
season on the thirty-two most important 
American prose writers, not now living, and 
their popular books. Librarians are urged 
to make these books available, linking them 
with the programs as they are broadcast. 

Mr. Malone paid tribute to the influence 
of libraries, saying, “You folks are guiding 
and moulding thought. If you keep up 
faith and hope, the country will not crum- 


ble.” 
THE Lisrary’s RARE Books 


Speaking on the subject, “Safeguarding 
a Public Library’s Rare Books,” Gerald D. 
McDonald, New York Public Library, ad- 
monished librarians to keep in touch with 
rare book trends. Any library of 75,000 
volumes may be expected to have some un- 
common books. Gifts coming into the li- 
brary and all discards should be checked for 
rarities. Book thieves have found their 
richest fields in New England and the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. Fine bindings, Ameri- 
cana, such as Henry Wagner describes in 
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The Plains and the Rockies, and more fre- 
quently the modern first editions tempt the 
thief. 

The speaker made several suggestions for 
treatment of the collection. Rebinding, per- 
foration of the title page, and symbols on 
the back strip lower or nullify the value of 
even a rare edition. The minimum mark- 
ings advised are a small library stamp on 
the reverse of the title page and a secret 
mark for identification. Book plates and 
an accession number in the body of the book 
may be used without detriment. Segregate 
all rare books in locked cases. Limit their 
use to a supervised room in the library, by 
persons who have been identified. Examine 
the book before the user leaves the room. 

Mr. McDonald urged that libraries co- 
operate in the establishment of a bureau to 
investigate thefts. For some years the New 
York Public Library has acted as a center 
for reporting book thefts and is ready to 
help any library whose books have been 
stolen. 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 


Due to lack of time, Francis H. Henshaw, 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., who 
was scheduled to speak on the subject, “On 
Building a Friends of the Library Organi- 
zation,” resigned his place on the program. 
His proposed address described the forma- 
tion and work of a Friends organization in 
his library. Its purpose was to bring to- 
gether library users to inform them and, 
through them, the community of the serv- 
ices and needs of the library. A chairman 
was selected for his recognized standing in 
the community, for his ability to maintain 
enthusiasm, for his forcefulness and perse- 
verance, and for his genuine belief in the 
value of the library. His executive com- 
mittee included representatives of all social, 
political, and religious groups in the com- 
munity together with two library trustees. 

A large public meeting was called to form 
the Friends organization. Four committees 
were chosen to study the various phases of 
the library’s needs—a library survey, science, 
music, and memorial gifts—besides a Com- 
mittee on Membership. The report of the 
Library Survey Committee submitted to the 
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board of-trustees and through them to the 
mayor and the city council received the 
credit for a 10 per cent increase in the city 
appropriation the following year. The Mu- 
sic Committee raised funds to renovate a 
storeroom, to build a soundproof booth for 
playing phonograph records, and to estab- 
lish a record-lending library. The Memo- 
rial Gifts Committee has procured large 
gifts in money, books, and memorials. The 


CONFERENCE 


Friends are sponsoring a series of lectures 
on small-home building, which has proved 
so popular that it is put on the air with a 
fifteen-minute period for questions and an- 
swers. A monthly library bulletin is being 
planned. Mr. Henshaw says, “To the trus- 
tees and to the librarian, an active and 
intelligently guided Friends group can be a 
strong right arm in developing a truly demo- 
cratic and public institution.” 


FOR LIBRARIANS IN TOWNS OF LESS THAN 10,000 


“Books for Small Libraries” and ‘“Ad- 
ministrative Problems” were the subjects 
presented for librarians in towns of less 
than 10,000. An audience approaching 500, 
assembled in the Sinton Hotel, Friday morn- 
ing, May 31. Mary P. Parsons, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio, vice chairman, 
presided. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
Harriet G. Long, School of Library Sci- 


ence, Western Reserve University, surveyed 
current children’s books on the traditions 
and meaning of America, in her pres- 
entation of “The American Scene in Recent 
Children’s Books.” 

She designated Columbus Sails by Hodges 
as the most real and vivid picture of the 
discoverer that has yet appeared in a book 
for boys and girls, as distinguished in for- 
mat as it is excellent in content. 

Of the recent stories of colonization, she 
selected three that should inspire genuine 
interest. Peter Hale by Davis, the exper- 
iences of an English lad journeying from 
Jamestown to Boston among friendly In- 
dians; Ocean-born Mary by Lenski, with 
its excitement of pirates and a mystery; and 
the slight story for younger children Skip- 
pack School by Marguerite de Angeli. 

The one title chosen for the Revolutionary 
War period, was Land for My Sons by 
Cormack, a tale for older boys and girls. 

Concerning the new nation, 4 Job for 
Jeremiah by Nolen, gives the younger chil- 
dren a picture of the busy life at Mt. Ver- 
non, and Lawson’s highly amusing tale, Ben 
and Me, is guaranteed to appeal to adults 
as well as children, The mouse that lived 


in Franklin’s cap credits him with admirable 
qualities. 

The westward migration is pictured in 
Daugherty’s Daniel Boone; Hubbard’s Lit- 
tle Whirlwind, a girl’s life among Sioux 
Indians; and Howard Pease’s Long Wharf, 
a story of the fantastic life of early San 
Francisco. 

Finally, as books that present the prin- 
ciples of democracy in a manner to challenge 
boys and girls to protect the essential ideals 
for which our ancestors fought, she sug- 
gested Fair Play by Leaf and Democracy 
by the Goslins. 

Miss Long regrets a dearth of books that 
give a deep conception of the human strug- 
gle for liberty, and of stories of such dra- 
matic occasions as the framing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, and of biographies of some of the 
men who fought for human rights in those 
days. 


Books FoR YOUNG ADULTS 


A panel discussion of books for young 
people was led by Jean C. Roos, Cleveland 
Public Library, assisted by Mrs. Helen Ben- 
hoff, Helen L. Funnell, Dorothy M. Tobin, 
Jeanie Margaret Pocock, Madge M. Ed- 
wards, Sue A. Saltsman, and Helen M. 
Sheppard, all on the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary staff, and Pauline Franks and Gene- 
vieve Wheelock, Western Reserve Library 
School students. The discussion was based 
upon actual experience in the use of books 
reviewed. The consensus was that young 
people read and like as wide a variety of 
books as any adult if books are presented 
in an interesting way. The books discussed 
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represent a wide range of reading interests 
and backgrounds, and show development of 
literary appreciation. The following points 
were brought out: 

Wind, Sand, and Stars by Saint Exupery, 
js outstanding for its poetical and lyrical 
qualities and enduring philosophy. The 
same lure of the unknown is felt in The 
Orchid Hunters by MacDonald. An added 
interest is the spirit of adventure which led 
two young men job hunting in the jungle. 

Modern older girls particularly will en- 
joy experiences in Borneo told in Keith’s 
Land below the Wind. The pioneer ad- 
venture and the accomplishments of The 
Wilderness Wife by Pinkerton, will appeal 
to both girls and boys. 

The account of salvaging in Commander 
Ellsberg’s Men under the Sea will encour- 
age the reading of such books as Danger 
Is My Business by Craig and those by 
Beebe. 

It's a Woman’s Business by Hamburger, 
and Enchanting Jenny Lind by Benet, give 
satisfactory approaches to interesting peo- 
ple. 

Generally useful is the fine romantic story 
of Indian life told in The Loon Feather by 
Fuller, and Song of Years by Aldrich, is a 
“stepping-stone” romance. 

Interest in current problems is reflected 
in books such as Ordeal by Shute, Mr. 
Emmanuel by Golding, Reaching for the 
Stars by Waln, Hobart’s Their Own Coun- 
try, and A Peculiar Treasure by Ferber. 
All these titles contribute to an understand- 
ing of present conditions. An appraisal by a 
senior in high school of Moment in Peking 
by Lin Yutang, stressed the fact that it is 
a story of “how men and women adjust 
themselves to the circumstances in this 
earthly life where men strive but the gods 
tule.” 

American historical stories were presented 
from the point of view that they furnish 
the background for understanding the pres- 
ent. 

Pus.ic RELATIONS 


Discussing “Building Community Con- 
tacts,” Edna Phillips, Morrill Memorial 
Library, Norwood, Mass., designated the 
librarian as a bridge builder. 
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“Make friends for the library,” was her 
refrain. She set that as the purpose in every 
activity, in every personal contact, and in 
words published or spoken, and she applied 
it to every member of the staff, as well as 
to the librarian. That is the essence of real 
accomplishment—enduring satisfactions to 
readers. Such satisfactions lead to sound 
growth, whereas “boosting the library leads 
to institutionalism and dry rot.” 

She proposed the strategy to be used in 
developing a library. Keep in mind these 
two points, and present them constantly in 
interesting ways: what the library has and 
does; and the support it needs. Plan what 
is to be accomplished in one year, in five 
years, and beyond. Pace what can be done 
by what some other libraries are doing. 
Touch as many groups of people as pos- 
sible; each sex, each age, each occupation, 
each race, and each locality; key persons 
from these groups may form a “cabinet” of 
advisers. 

The techniques to be used are talks be- 
fore groups, newspaper and distributed pub- 
licity, direct mail, and handling trouble so 
skilfully that critics are turned into friends. 
To secure support for the library, once a 
year, answer the question, “What does it 
cost?” but all the year keep the public 
posted on “What does it pay?” Watch for 
opportunities to prove that the budget is 
reasonable, by frequent news items on ways 
in which the library has relieved public ex- 
penditures, for instance; in help to would-be 
wage earners; in reduction of crime costs; 
in promoting child welfare. 

The speaker placed all responsibility for 
basic needs of the library on municipal 
support, and made special needs serve as a 
clarion call to friends of the library either 
as an organized group or as individuals. 


* * * 

“United We Stand: Regional Coordina- 
tion of Small Libraries,” by Edith L. Smith, 
Morris County Free Library, Morristown, 
N.J., was printed in the July issue of the 
Library Journal. 

New OFFICERS 


The officers elected for 1940-41 are: 
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Chairman, Elizabeth Butcher, Public Li- 
brary, Brookline, Mass.; vice chairman, 
Florence H. Severs, Public Library, Grosse 
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Pointe, Mich.; secretary, Marion King 
Public Library, Lorain, Ohio. 
Frora M. Case, Secretary 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


HE business meeting of the Staff 

Organizations Round Table was held 

Thursday afternoon, May 30. Mar- 
garet G. Hickman, of Los Angeles, pre- 
sided, and Mary Dollard, of Cleveland, 
acted as secretary. Sixty-four delegates 
representing 26 staff organizations from all 
parts of the country were present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The treasurer’s report 
for the year 1939-40 was presented, ap- 
proved, and ordered on file. 

The following resolution presented by the 
Chicago Public Library Employees Union 
with regard to an in-service training program 
for the year 1940-41 was tread: 

“Whereas, There is a great need for li- 
brary employes to keep abreast of all cur- 
rent developments in their own and allied 
fields of activity and knowledge, and 

“Whereas, In professions of a similar 
nature (park recreational boards, social 
service agencies) inclusive in-service train- 
ing programs on working time have been 
developed in the past few years, and 

“Whereas, Only small beginnings have 
been evidenced toward adequate in-service 
training in the library service, now there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Staff Organizations 
Round Table undertake as a major activity 
for the year 1940-41 the development of a 
study of in-service training programs and 
methods in libraries throughout the country 
and in agencies in other fields, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this study shall conclude 
in the formulation of a program for in- 
service training for the library profession.” 

After discussion it was moved and sec- 
onded that this resolution be adopted. 

A communication from the Long Beach 
Public Library Staff Association concerning 
a regular bulletin of the round table and a 
report on the uses of Staff Organizations 


Round Table funds were referred to the 
incoming Steering Committee. 

A communication to the President of the 
United States concerning peace was read 
and after some discussion was tabled by 
motion and vote of the meeting. A re- 
vised and shortened version of the same 
resolution was then later presented. It was 
voted that this letter be sent to the President 
from the Staff Organizations Round Table. 

Discussion of the proposed Constitution, 
led by Ruth Shapiro, chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee, followed. Revised and 
corrected copies of the proposed Constitu- 
tion will be sent to all organizations that 
are members of the Staff Organizations 
Round Table for study and further sugges- 
tions. 

Election of the Steering Committee for 
1940-41 followed. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that voting for the committee 
be done according to the section of the 
proposed constitution which provides for the 
election of four members of the committee 
for a term of two years and three members 
for a term of one year. Fourteen candi- 
dates had been nominated before the meet- 
ing. Six additional candidates were nomi- 
nated from the floor. The committee as 
elected is given at the end of these pro- 
ceedings. 

The first session of the Staff Organiza- 
tions Round Table was a luncheon meeting 
on Tuesday, May 28, in the Sinton Hotel. 
Eighty-five people were present at the lunch- 
eon and the informal meeting that followed. 
Miss Hickman presided at the discussion, 
which was on the general subject of staff 
bulletins. The need for a staff bulletin, 
how such a bulletin can best be supported, 
and how free from direction or control by 
the administration the bulletin should be, 
were the points brought up in the discus- 
sion which was actively participated in by 
the audience. 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The general meeting of the Staff Or- 
ganizations Round Table was held on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 29, in the Gibson 
Hotel. Miss Hickman presided. About 
three hundred people were present. 

The meeting took the form of an informal 
panel discussing the subject, “How Can 
the Staff Organizations Round Table Be 
Instrumental in Securing Increased Budgets 
for Libraries?” Miss Hickman was the 
leader and the participants were Louis J. 
Kroeger, executive officer, California State 
Personnel Board; Leo R. Etzkorn, Public 
Library, Paterson, N.J.; Pearl I. Field, 
Public Library, Chicago; Mrs. Marjorie 
Pontius, Public Library, Cleveland; Helen 
Seymour, Public Library, Los Angeles; and 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin, Chicago Public Library 
Board of Trustees. 

In opening the panel and introducing the 
participants Miss Hickman pointed out that 
it is not as individuals but as an organiza- 
tion representing a group of organizations 
that the Staff Organizations Round Table 
can accomplish the things for which it was 
organized. When planning a campaign to 
secure increased budgets, our first step, she 
felt, must be to decide what it is we want 
to do and then to inform the people, the 
library boards, and the budget commissions 
about what we need and want. It is gen- 
erally agreed that increased salaries are 
among our first needs. If library budgets 
could be increased, the salary percentage 
would not be so large in proportion to 
other library needs. 

Miss Field felt that the first group to be 
interested in library needs is the public and 
that in a campaign of this sort it should 
be our first line of approach. 

Mr. Etzkorn added that it is important 
that we as library workers be carrying on a 
continuous campaign to make ourselves and 
our services known to the public. Word- 
of-mouth publicity carries more weight than 
anything else in forming a public opinion 
that will work toward increased budgets. 

It was Mr. Kroeger’s opinion that in ap- 
proaching the governing body on this sub- 
ject we must be realistic. It is possible to 
make individual contacts with members of 
the governing body and in this way to make 
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these members know the sincerity and pur- 
pose of our group. This, Mr. Kroeger ad- 
mitted, is dangerously close to lobbying, but 
he repeated that in this matter we must be 
realistic. 

Mrs. Purvin explained that the income 
of the Chicago Public Library is fixed by 
law, but that the library is now facing a 
very crucial moment because this law has 
been challenged by a citizen, and if the 
challenge is sustained by the courts the 
budget will be cut by one-third. At a time 
like this a staff organization can help 
through publicity that will acquaint the pub- 
lic with the service which the library gives 
and teach the use of the library where it is 
not already understood. 

Mrs. Pontius was of the opinion that the 
approach to the public and to budget officials 
in this matter should be quite different. 
To the public the best approach is through 
publicity and good service—to budget offi- 
cials the most effective means is to bring 
pressure through organized groups such as 
the Friends of the Library, the chamber of 
commerce, parent-teacher groups, and or- 
ganized labor. Mrs. Pontius said that in 
Cleveland support had been gained in this 
way. She felt, too, that every member of 
the staff should be well informed on matters 
concerning the budget. 

In reply to this point, Miss Seymour ob- 
served that there is a danger that pressure 
groups might get monotonous to politicians, 
who would eventually pay no attention to 
their requests. 

Mrs. Purvin felt that the Chicago Public 
Library would weaken its position if it en- 
tered politics. She commented that labor 
and the politicians do not use the library— 
and therefore are not as interested in our 
problem as are other groups who do use 
the library. We should not expect these 
groups (labor and politicians) to back us in 
a campaign for increased budgets until they 
use the services of the library themselves. 

From the floor there were many opinions 
concerning the use of the library by labor 
and by politicians. Among them were these: 

Organized labor should be represented on 
the board of trustees. 

Politicians, even though they may not 
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personally use the library, will be interested, 
since a large part of their constituency do 
use the library. 

The United Staff Associations of New 
York have found groups outside the library, 
such as the Citizens Committee, more effec- 
tive than inside groups in building up 
opinion. 

The term, “pressure group,” applied to 
labor, is wrong terminology. Labor con- 
stitutes 60 per cent of the population and 
so is not a pressure group, but a majority. 

The libraries are used heavily in the slum 
districts where labor organization is great- 
est. We do not take our libraries into the 
factories where they are needed. 

Another effective means by which the Staff 
Organizations Round Table can be helpful 
to libraries is as a clearing house for infor- 
mation and as a means of providing an 
interchange of ideas and experiences which 
can in turn be reported back to the board 
of trustees. 

Mr. Kroeger here cautioned against a 
tendency to clear conclusions without tak- 
ing into consideration the local situation 
when passing along given information. The 
social and economic factors should be cleared 
as part of the information and the informa- 
tion should be sent out in such a form that 
it can be put into effective action. 

The question of where this information 
can best be published was introduced. The 
opinion was that information of this sort 
about libraries, particularly when there is 
available statistical material by means of 
which a conclusive argument can be pre- 
sented, should be published in all sorts of 
journals, professional as well as nonprofes- 
sional. 

The public in general has no conception 
of our work and problems; the best way to 
make these known is through graphic de- 
tails in reports. 

In Minneapolis a campaign was conducted 
to show the public how the library service 
would be curtailed if the budget were cut, 
as had been threatened. They conducted 
their campaign as an appeal to the public 
on the basis of service rather than on the 
basis of salaries, believing that the public is 
not interested in salaries. 
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Rice S. Estes of the Brooklyn College 
Staff Association did not feel that this was 
true. ‘The experience of his library staff 
was that the public does not know that li. 
brary salaries are low and is glad to be 
informed. 

In Kansas City the library board is under 
the school board. The feeling of the repre- 
sentative of this staff was that it is im. 
portant to have the newspapers interested 
favorably in your problems and that outside 
groups, such as the Friends of the Library, 
could be of great help. 

Mrs. Purvin spoke here of the dependabil- 
ity of business on publicity—if you can make 
your public see your needs you have won 
half the battle. 

A question from the floor, “How could 
the labor groups be made to want to read?” 
brought the reply from Mrs. Pontius that 
we have negelected labor and that we have, 
as librarians, not had the proper attitude 
toward labor. A changed attitude on the 
part of librarians would be a means of 
bringing labor groups to the library. 

Miss Shapiro, on this subject, suggested 
that books might be taken to these people 
through their groups and to their places of 
work. She also felt that a sympathetic atti- 
tude was necessary. 

The New York Public Library, through 
its readers advisers office, prepared an ex- 
hibit, ‘Here is Labor,” which was held in 
four branches and proved to be a successful 
first step in bringing many new borrowers 
to the library. The story of this project 
may be read in the Library Journal for 
April 1, 1940. 

One branch library in Chicago made a 
survey of the industrial groups in its vi- 
cinity and as a result of the survey pur- 
chased technical books for these groups. 
Lists were compiled and sent out notifying 
the factories that the books had been re- 
ceived. Good results were reported from 


this experiment. 

Mr. Cook of New York said that in his 
opinion a satisfied borrower is our best pub- 
licity. The library should have a continuous 
stream of publicity keeping the needs of the 
library before the public—the purpose po 

is 


to make ourselves heard and known. 
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TRUSTEES SECTION 


sort of publicity should get a response that 
could be transmitted to the budget or gov- 
erning body. 

On this subject of selling publicity for 
the library, Mr. Kroeger pointed out that 
attention must be paid to the way it is sent 
out. A graphic presentation of facts is 
usually most effective. There is the danger, 
in any program of publicity, that we may 
overlook our daily public relations. Every 
contact of every library employe is part of a 
public relations program, and as individuals 
who are members of an organization, each 
employe can do as much as any printed 
article to advance this program. The or- 
ganization as a whole does formal things, 
but the individual still has a great responsi- 
bility as a member of the staff. 

It was suggested from the floor that it is 
good publicity to interpret your facts for the 
man on the street. The word “education” 
is the key to many pocketbooks. 

The cooperation of any staff organization 
with the administration is sometimes hin- 
dered because of misunderstandings on both 
sides. In Los Angeles, a very successful in- 
service training program in which the staff 
was trained in conference leadership has 
been conducted during the past year. This 
project resulted in greater understanding 
and cooperation between the administration 
and the staff and had a definite effect on 
the morale of the whole staff. 

The practice of staff representation at 
library board meetings was discussed, and 
by a show of hands it was found that from 
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among the libraries represented at the meet- 
ing, five had such representation. These 
were the public libraries of Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Oak- 
land. 

Mrs. Pontius suggested that it would be 
helpful to the library board members in 
preparing the budget to get the cooperation 
of the staff. 

Mr. Etzkorn gave a word of caution that 
staff organizations must work through the 
librarian to the board of trustees if best 
results are to be gained. 

In closing, it was the opinion of the meet- 
ing that a continuous campaign for the edu- 
cation of the public and to gain the coopera- 
tion of friends was the best means of gain- 
ing our objectives, and that the same pro- 
gram on the part of the administration and 
the staff would be the most effective kind 
of program. 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Members elected to the Steering Com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Margaret G. Hick- 
man, Public Library, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Mary Dollard, Public Library, Cleveland; 
Pearl I. Field, Public Library, Chicago; and 
Ruth Rosholt, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
each elected for a two-year term; and Ruth 
Shapiro, Public Library, Milwaukee; Mil- 
dred T. Stibitz, Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio; and Helen Seymour, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, each elected for a one-year 
term. 

Mary E. Do.tarp, Secretary 


Teachers and School Administrators, ‘Round Table 
on Work with 


(See Work with Teachers and School Administrators Round Table) 


Trustees Section 


IFTY-TWO trustees were regis- 
tered at the A.L.A. conference at 
Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1. The 
fact that there were 96 at the trustees dinner 
Suggests that there were many trustees 
there who did not register. Those present 
at one section meeting represented 14 states 


from as far west as California, and as far 
east as New Hampshire and New York. 
The first session of the section was held at 
the Gibson Hotel Friday morning, May 31, 
with Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, chairman 
of the section, presiding. Word was re- 
ceived of the sudden death of Mr. H. G. 
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Newman of Oakland, Calif., who as first 
vice chairman of the section in 1938-39, 
will be remembered as presiding at the sec- 
tion’s meetings at San Francisco. It was 
voted that Mr. P. J. Kramer, also a member 
of the Oakland board, be instructed to send 
the sympathy of the section to Mr. New- 
man’s family. 

“Safeguarding the Future of Library 
Service” was the timely topic discussed by 
Benjamin S. Motter, trustee of the Public 
Library, Lima, Ohio, and member of the 
Ohio State Library Board. 


Mr. Morrer’s PAPER 


At the present writing events have taken 
such a turn in the world that the subject 
assigned to me seems of extremely little sig- 
nificance. The ruthless destruction of great 
and beautiful things in art, and particularly 
the library at Louvain, can leave but one 
answer to the future security of libraries, 
and it is hardly necessary for me to tell 
you that. One thing is certain, that so far 
as some countries are concerned the word 
“library” itself means nothing but the store- 
house for propaganda dedicated to the 
support of types of ideology that are com- 
pletely and totally different from our own, 
not only in contrast to our own, but actively 
seeking our destruction. Therefore, I must 
leave for the moment the future security 
of our libraries in the hands of the army, 
the navy, and the marine corps, and with 
that I could end this discussion. 

However, I am more optimistic and will 
try to pursue this topic as though the war 
had not occurred. 

The free public library, as we know it, is 
an American institution and the outstanding 
contribution of America to world culture. 
It sprang from a generous desire on the 
part of the few who had enjoyed and prof- 
ited by the advantages of learning through 
books to extend that opportunity to the 
many. As long, therefore, as our form of 
government exists, free public libraries will 
continue and their future rests upon the will 
and determination of the people themselves 
to maintain our government in substance 
and in spirit. 

No cultural thing under our economy can 
exist without money. It may seem a para- 
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dox, but in this very materialistic world, 
institutions for the advancement of the 
spirit and the mind must be supported, 
improved, and developed through the use of 
material means. 

The financial problems of libraries, there- 
fore, must be considered first. The growth 
in size and quality of library service to the 
public relies upon adequate financial sup- 
port either through private benefaction, or 
as an arm of the educational system through 
taxation. 

The financial support of libraries not only 
must be adequate, but it must be assured, 
Some few great libraries have been built 
and operated through endowments estab- 
lished by the generosity of those with means, 
These at one time were considered particu- 
larly blessed, but many have suffered through 
losses in investments, declines in security 
values. Furthermore, it is difficult to invest 
money safely to give a return sufficient for 
needs, even if the capital has been main- 
tained intact. 

The tax-supported library, either as a 
part of the school system or otherwise, seems 
today to have the better of it, particularly if 
it contemplates a reasonably assured income 
from a definite source of taxation such as 
we have in Ohio. I mean the tax on in- 
tangibles. . This, however, is not certain, 
because the source of revenue may dry up or 
legislatures may be induced through politi- 
cal maneuvering to change the law which 
creates the revenues, or divert the revenue 
to other purposes. 

There is not much to do about the pri- 
vately endowed library unless each gen- 
eration develops a new crop of generous 
millionaires with a love for giving freely 
and to libraries particularly. 

However, there is something to do about 
tax-supported libraries, once a tax source 
of revenue is established. Constant vigi- 
lance is needed on the part of strong state 
organizations of trustees and_ librarians, 
maintaining themselves separately but co- 
ordinating for the purpose of making it 
apparent to legislatures that the people 
want libraries and that it is politically 
dangerous to deprive them of them, or 
politically expedient to be generous with 
them. Desire on the part of the public 
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TRUSTEES 


must be genuine and sincere, and the way to 
bring that about is to give them the best 

ible service, once the tax source is 
established. If you do a good job as trustees 
in selecting a librarian and a staff, and 
through them give the people what they 
want, you can face a legislative body with 
confidence. 

In addition to these two means of sup- 
port, federal and state aid may be men- 
tioned. I am not particularly favorable to 
federal aid. I believe that libraries should 
be a group within their state, and not 
subjected to possible outside pressure. This 
has not as yet happened, but the possibilities 
are there. It has been, I must confess, a 
great help in many cases in Ohio [referring 
to W.P.A.], and if properly maintained and 
administered, may do a great deal of good. 
However, under no circumstances should it 
be considered as sole support. 

State aid in Ohio has worked. It has 
been distributed by the state library board 
upon advice of a committee of librarians and 
supervised by a competent librarian whose 
sole job is to investigate and report to the 
state board. This aid is given where li- 
braries, through their boards, make a rea- 
sonable effort to obtain their share of the 
intangible tax by complying with that law. 
This throws the responsibility upon the local 
board and the community. In other words, 
we will help you if you try to use the means 
already given you to help yourselves. In 
most cases, the aid is given for specific pur- 
poses but not always, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. 

I have mentioned trustees and librarians. 
Let me emphasize the importance of ‘a 
good board. As many phases of social and 
economic strata as possible should be in- 
cluded. A person who simply likes to read 
or who loves books is not necessarily a good 
trustee. A trustee, first of all, should be 
interested in his community. If he really 
does his job as a trustee well, he will find 
this contribution to community welfare is 
enough. He must be able to get along 
with people. He must have enough vision 
and imagination to see a library project 
in its entirety and make suggestions as to its 
development. He should have good business 
judgment, at least common sense. He 
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should have some notion of buildings, con- 
struction, repair, and decoration. He 
should have some knowledge of books be- 
yond the ability to read. He should be able 
to meet and convince budget commissions 
of the library requirements as to funds. He 
should have some knowledge of library laws, 
and he should be able to offer constructive 
suggestions in legislative matters, with the 
library and its source of revenue primarily 
in mind. He should do all in his power 
to prevent political influence entering li- 
brary considerations. As a library trustee he 
is not a republican, a democrat, a socialist, 
a communist, or a prohibitionist. He 
should be simply a good citizen with a job to 
do, regardless of partisan considerations. 
He should be able to deal with the public, 
of which he must remember he is one, and 
must as nearly as possible know and under- 
stand the people that trust him. 

Of course, no one individual has all these 
qualifications. It is simply a composite 
picture of a library trustee. A board of 
trustees can and should have all of these 
elements. 

The board of trustees is a policy-making 
body. None of its members should in any 
way interfere with, or attempt to dictate, the 
actual operation of the library. The oper- 
ation and the details of it must be intrusted 
to the librarian who is the executive officer. 

The trustees have, therefore, a most sig- 
nificant responsibility in choosing a librarian. 
This choice should be made on qualifications 
alone. Advice can be sought from the 
American Library Association and library 
schools, and if the state has a central library 
authority, it should be consulted in the 
employment of a librarian. This first step 
may make or break the library. 

The librarian, of course, should be quali- 
fied through education and experience to 
assume the job. He should have a person- 
ality and bearing that enables him to meet 
and cooperate with all kinds of people. 
This, of course, requires intelligence and 
tact. Further, the librarian should have 
executive ability, and the quality to direct 
the staff gently and firmly in an orderly and 
understanding way. He must be firm, just, 
and charitable. 

All problems affecting the library and the 
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public should be submitted to the board, 
and the board should meet regularly and 
promptly to discuss these problems with the 
librarian and to stand between the librarian 
and the public on matters of policy, which 
the trustees must assume without reserva- 
tion. The librarian has plenty to do, if 
he is running any sort of library at all, 
without any added responsibility. 

The staff should be employed after con- 
sultation with the librarian, because he is 
responsible for the conduct of the staff, and 
to foist an incompetent or noncooperative 
person on him will not only disrupt the staff 
but ultimately affect the service to the 
public. The librarian, therefore, must be 
a good judge of staff material. 

Complaints on behalf of the public to a 
member of the board concerning the staff 
or service should be referred to the librarian 
for investigation. Under no circumstances 
should the trustee take upon himself the 
responsibility of correction or investigation. 
He has enough to do if he does his job 
well without assuming direction of details 
of administration. 

Even a medium-sized library should be 
divided into departments if at all possible. 
This method of organization fixes responsi- 
bility in each specialized field, makes for 
greater efficiency in each department, and 
gives the public infinitely better service. It 
also attracts more competent librarians and 
improves the spirit and unity of the staff. 
Staff meetings in this type of organization 
develop discussions that contribute to the 
improvement of the whole library system. 

The staff should be employed solely on 
merit. If your state is fortunate enough to 
have certification the task of employing 
competent persons is somewhat facilitated. 
If it does not have certification the same 
sources should be consulted, as in the case 
of the librarian. 

Salary schedules for the librarian and staff 
should comply as nearly as possible to ac- 
cepted standards and prevailing wages in like 
communities for like services. As nearly 
as possible, minimum and maximum salaries 
should be set within the limitations of the 
budget, and rewards for meritorious service 
should be granted by raise in pay where the 
budget permits. Such a policy has a definite 
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bearing on raising staff morale resulting jg 
better public service. 

_ The board should establish sick leaves, 
Vacations with pay should be granted, ar. 
ranged by the librarian on schedule so that 
during these periods the library will func. 
tion properly and the staff member can make 
his plans accordingly. The board should 
sponsor the establishment of staff loan funds, 
and insurance for hospitalization and medical 
care through group insurance, this last to 
be borne at the expense of the individual, 
who enters the plan voluntarily. 

The state should have a librarians’ re. 
tirement system in which the librarians may 
participate and to which contributions are 
made by the staff and the board. 

This all may seem very paternalistic, but 
the task of being a librarian is a hard and 
exacting job. To misquote a former ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, “It is hard 
on both the head and the feet,” the dis- 
position and the nervous system as well. 
These matters of policy, however, build up 
staff morale, and this is bound to result in 
better service. 

The question of certification, as I have 
mentioned before, is important. We all 
know that the library profession is about the 
only one left that does not have it in most 
states. Teachers have it and librarians are 
most certainly an important part of the 
educational system, and the public is entitled 
to the best. It is not necessary to say that 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, engineers, ar- 
chitects, plumbers, barbers, and many others 
enjoy this protection in their trades or 
professions, or whatever they may be called. 
It should not be too difficult to determine 
an agreeable certifying board. 

In Ohio the legislature passed unani- 
mously a certification bill, which was vetoed 
by the governor for the reason that it gave 
the state library board too much power. As 
a member of that board, I think I may 
safely say on its behalf, it cherished no such 
ambitions and would have taken the added 
responsibility with reluctance. We hope 
that the bill will pass again, couched in 
terms agreeable to everyone. 

Sound public relations, as I have said 
before, are of paramount importance. The 
state may have a group of citizens—I mean 
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people outstanding achievement—who are 
interested in libraries, and in times of legis- 
lative peril are a very present help. This 
group can be organized through the coopera- 
tion of the state library association and the 
state trustees association. It can prove 
of invaluable assistance if properly used. 
It is usually composed of very busy people, 
and they should not be called upon unless 
there is a real job to do. However, to 
maintain their interest they should have 
occasional meetings with a program stress- 
ing points of general library welfare. 

In the local communities Friends of the 
Library groups are coming to be of great 
importance. These people are not hard to 
fnd in a community with well-established 
library service or eagerness to establish such 
service. They are ready, willing, and able 
tohelp. It is a good thing to have a selected 
trustee to maintain contact with this group 
along with the librarian. Solutions for 
problems of public relations can often be 
found in these trusted, loyal, and enthusiastic 
groups of people. 

Last of all, but not least, I come to the 
state library and what it can do for local 
libraries in its state. Such a library, with 
agood board and an experienced and intelli- 
gent librarian, can accomplish a great deal 
in coordinating the library systems of the 
state. It should probably have no absolute 
authority over local libraries where outside 
interference is often resented. But it can 
act in an advisory capacity in selection of 
books, personnel, and methods. This is very 
helpful if the state library is intrusted with 
the distribution of state aid. Local commu- 
nities are brought in contact with the state 
library in a very practical way. 

The state library should be a place where 
books may be borrowed for libraries, by 
way of traveling libraries, and upon indi- 
vidual requests that cannot be filled by the 
local library. Then, too, there is the union 
catalog kept at the state library containing 
duplicate cards of collections of the larger 
libraries of the state, so that through the 
state library and through this index millions 
of books are available to every community 
library in the state through a request to the 
state library, which gets the book to 
the borrower. In Ohio there are some 
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8,000,000 volumes made available for use. 

I should like to go into the subject of 
county-wide service for just a moment. 
Through bookmobiles, books travel to rural 
communities under the supervision of travel- 
ing county librarians and assistants. It is 
surprising and gratifying to see how the 
people look forward to these visits. In 
addition, small community branches can be 
established under the supervision of a popu- 
lar resident of the community acting as a 
part-time distributor of books. This person 
is in constant contact with the main library, 
which attempts to supply the demands made 
and solve the problems. These community 
branches are a source of pride to the people 
and give them a feeling of independence. 
This results in better public service. 

Perhaps you think I have strayed far 
from the subject, but better library service, 
in my opinion, is the answer to the question, 
“How to Safeguard the Future of Library 
Service.” Given, as I have mentioned, tax 
support from a reasonably assured source, 
an aggressive and interested board of trus- 
tees, a good librarian, a staff carefully se- 
lected and organized, and policies dedicated 
to sound public relations, we may look for- 
ward with confidence to the future of li- 
braries through rendering the best possible 
service within our means. 


* * * 


A lively discussion followed this talk. 
Many of the questions related to Ohio state 
aid which has enabled large and small li- 
braries of the state to render better service. 


TRUSTEES BULLETIN 


One point discussed was the need for 
better facilities for the exchange of ideas 
among trustees throughout the country. 
William E. Marcus, of Montclair, N.J., 
told of his project (approved by the sec- 
tion at the 1939 midwinter conference) 
for a national trustees bulletin which would 
answer this need. He explained that the 
project would be presented to the A.L.A. 
Executive Board at its meeting, June 1. 
[The Executive Board took no action but 
expects to do so at its meeting in October. 
Action will be reported in “Trustee News” 


in the 4.L.A. Bulletin.] 
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REORGANIZATION OF TRUSTEES SECTION 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin, of the Chicago Public 


Library Board, reported as chairman of the 
section’s Committee on Reorganization. 
The other members of this committee are 
Mr. J. J. Weadock, Jr., of Lima, Ohio, 
and Mr. B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colo. 
In line with the proposed reorganization of 
the A.L.A., this committee recommended 
that the section be organized as a division 
since it has over three hundred members, 
the required minimum. Under the new 
plan, divisions will receive 20 per cent of the 
dues paid to the Association by their own 
members. 
This report was accepted. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary-treasurer then read her re- 
port of section activities during the past 
year: 

“Section Meetings. ‘Trustee attendance 
at the San Francisco conference in June, 
1939, was small, but the meetings were 
lively and the entire conference was stimu- 
lating to those present. The California Li- 
brary Association Trustees Section met 
jointly with the A.L.A. section. In the 
absence of Mrs. Tomlinson, Mr. H. G. 
Newman, first vice chairman, and president 
of the California trustee group, presided at 
all the meetings. The proceedings of the 
conference carry a full account of the section 
meetings. 

“There was a larger trustee attendance 
than usual at the midwinter conference in 
Chicago last December. Trustees were en- 
tertained at a tea in the beautiful new 
Woodlawn Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. A symposium on current problems 
which formed the section’s program proved 
extremely interesting. 

“Two proposals were endorsed by the sec- 
tion at midwinter. They are the idea of 
citations for trustees and a proposal for a 
trustees bulletin. Committees have been 
actively working on these plans and will 
report at this meeting. 

“Membership. A gain of 42 members 
since June 1939, brings the section member- 
ship to 352. When it is considered that the 
section has a potential membership of from 
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30,000 to 40,000, this number seems small, 
We recognize the fact that library trustees 
have many interests and many demands upon 
their time, but it is hoped that the gain of 
the past year is the beginning of a steady 
upward trend. ‘ 

“State Trustee Groups. Emphasis was 
placed on keeping in contact with existing 
state trustee organizations, through corre. 
spondence, through talks by national officers 
at state meetings, and through calls made by 
national officers on state officers when travel- 
ing. The section chairman visited many 
national and state trustee leaders on trips 
east and west during the year. 

“The A.L.A. Trustees Section is grati- 
fied at the increasing number of letters re- 
ceived from state and local trustees telling 
of their activities and problems. Officers 
of state groups cooperated splendidly in 
stimulating attendance at this conference. 

“The section also realizes the contribu- 
tion made by state citizens library commit- 
tees, many of which have been or are now 
led by trustees—as in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 

“*Trustee News.’ Every news issue of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin during the past year 
has carried articles for or by trustees. This 
service will be continued until such time 
as the trustees have a bulletin of their own. 
The 4.L.A. Bulletin, of course, reaches only 
trustees who are members of the Associa- 
tion, unless those who are not members 
consult it at their libraries. 

“Progress has been made during the past 
year in membership, cooperation with state 
trustee groups, and in two major projects 
which will be presented in committee re- 
ports.” 

The report showed a balance on hand as 
of May 1, 1940, of $194.07. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


Laurance J. Harwood, of South Bend, 
Ind., chairman of the Committee on Citation 
of Trustees (of which Mrs. Arne Oldburg 
of Evanston, IIl., and Julia Wright Merrill 
of A.L.A. Headquarters, are also members) 
came to the section meeting directly from 
a meeting of the A.L.A. Council, where he 
had presented the plan for citation of trus- 
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tees, to report that the plan had been ac- 
cepted. (For the complete plan, see 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, September 1940.) In accordance 
with the provision for setting up a citations 
jury, the section voted that the chairman 
nominate three members. Members nomi- 
nated were Laurance J. Harwood, Mrs. 
Bertha T. Flynn, of Xenia, Ohio, and Mr. 
M. M. Harris, San Antonio, Texas. 

The second meeting of the Trustees Sec- 
tion was held jointly with the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee, May 31, at the Gib- 
son Hotel. 

Elton D. Woolpert, of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Chicago, 
gave an important address on “Public Rela- 
tions for Public Agencies” which will ap- 
pear in an early fall issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. Points raised by Mr. Woolpert 
were discussed in their relation to libraries, 
with Ralph R. Shaw, of Gary, Ind., as dis- 
cussion leader. 

Sally Farrell, of the Lousiana Library 
Commission staff, told of the successful cam- 
paign methods used in connection with se- 
curing better support for Louisiana parish 
libraries. 

Ninety-six persons attended the dinner 
which was held in a private dining room of 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Friday, May 
31, with Mrs. Tomlinson presiding. The 
section was happy to have as its guests of 
honor President Ralph Munn, President- 
elect Essae M. Culver, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the new librarian of Congress. Each 
brought greetings to the section. The chair- 
man introduced informally a number of 
trustees prominent in the section. Mr. 
Weadock, the newly elected chairman, gave 
a stirring response to his introduction, in- 
dicating his enthusiasm in undertaking sec- 
tion leadership. This meeting was neces- 
sarily a short one as the group attended the 
general session at the Taft Auditorium, at 
which Mr. MacLeish was the speaker of 
the evening. 

A delightful innovation at the Cincinnati 
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conference was a series of informal break- 
fasts for trustees on the Cocktail Terrace 
at the Netherland Plaza. 

Some fifty persons attended the tea given 
by the Trustees Section of the A.L.A. and 
the Ohio Library Trustees Association in 
the Trustees Lounge at the Netherland 
Plaza on Thursday afternoon. The host- 
esses were Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, of 
Washington, D.C., representing the A.L.A. 
section, and Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson of 
Medina, Ohio, president of the Ohio Li- 


brary Trustees Association. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The Nominating Committee, consisting 


of Mrs. Frederic Besley, of Waukegan, III., 
Mr. Marcus, and Mrs. George H. Knaus, 
of River Forest, IIl., chairman, presented 
the following slate which was accepted: 
Chairman (2-year term), J. J. Weadock, 
Jr., Lima, Ohio; first vice chairman 
(1-year term), Ralph T. Hale, Winchester, 
Mass.; second vice chairman (1-year term), 
William T. Polk, Warrenton, N.C.; Execu- 
tive Committee members (2-year terms): 
Angus Snead Macdonald, Orange, Va.; 
Mrs. Paul S. Reed, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson, Evanston, Ill.; Ora 
L. Wildermuth, Gary, Ind. Mr. Weadock, 
in accepting the office of chairman, spoke 
with great enthusiasm of the work ahead 
and of his hopes for the expansion of the 
section’s activities. 

The following officers hold over for an- 
other year: Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
George H. Knaus, River Forest, Ill.; Execu- 
tive Committee members: Mr. B. F. Coen, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; James L. Garabrant, 
East Orange, N.J.; Laurance J. Harwood, 
South Bend, Ind. [Mr. P. J. Kramer, Oak- 
land, Calif., has since been appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. H. G. New- 
man, deceased. | 

Mary C. Knaus (Mrs. Georce H.) 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A.L.A. Trustees Section 








University Library Extension Service Round Table 


(No report) 


Visual Methods (ommittee 


T A JOINT meeting of the Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee, the 
Visual Methods Committee, the 
Adult Education Round Table, and the 
Adult Education Board, Thursday after- 
noon, May 30, attention was focused on 
audio-visual media for education which are 
increasingly of concern to libraries. The 
remarks of Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld have 
been reported in the proceedings of the 
Adult Education Round Table. The second 
speaker was Donald Slesinger, director of 
the American Film Center, New York City, 
who spoke on “The Educational Motion 
Picture and the Library.” 


Mr. SLESINGER’s PAPER 


Instead of following the above termi- 
nology, I should like to talk of films of edu- 
cational value. For our interest is not only 
in teaching films but in all films that teach, 
from the didactic film that shows you how 
something works to the entertainment film 
which may give you some information about 
the Civil War or the sharecroppers. 

Since the film can only be looked at with 
the aid of a projector, and since projection 
is expensive, individual screening is imprac- 
tical. The motion picture audience is there- 
fore a group, not an individual, and it is 
a group which, because of the technique of 
projection, must see a film which is run at 
a constant rate. 

Because of the limitations of the group 
and the impossibility of a variable rate, the 
film alone is not a highly satisfactory teach- 
ing instrument. It can do some things 
better than any other form of communica- 
tion, but for most things the film, to be 
satisfactory, must be supplemented by books 
or discussion, or both. 

Films educate in a variety of ways; the 
entertainment film educates accidentally by 
reiteration. For example, fashions in dress 
or in expression shown over and over again 


in different entertainment films make a tre. 
mendous impression on the American pub- 
lic. So do certain clichés, such as that all 
politicians are bad, or that sin gets no wages, 
The film also educates by conscious repeti- 
tion. Anyone who has seen the same film 
two or more times will frequently find that 
each successive viewing is a new experience, 
Again, the film educates when it is used as a 
stimulus to discussion or to reading. The 
Commission on Human Relations, with high 
school students, and the Peoples Institute, 
with adults, have shown how motion pic- 
ture experience is enriched and made real 
through discussion. The general practice of 
supplying bibliographies with educational 
films gives abundant evidence of the educa- 
tional efficiency of the film plus the book. 

We have, then, an instrument of great 
potential value. It is poorer than a book 
among intellectuals, but it is vastly superior 
to the book among the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Why is it not used more? Probably the 
oustanding reason is the chaos in distribu- 
tion. Among the two hundred-odd com- 
mercial distributors, with libraries varying 
from one to one hundred films, there is rela- 
tively little coordination. Competition is not 
keen enough to develop any great enterprise. 
Most people do not know what films are 
available nor where they can get them. 

Suppose you are the leader of a women’s 
or a rotary club in a small town and have 
heard enough about films to want to use 
them in your work. You might stop at the 
local camera store and find that it carried 
a small stock of entertainment films and 
cartoons. The store would not know what 
else was available nor who had it nor what 
it cost nor how far in advance it had to be 
booked nor how much projection would cost 
you, and the chances are you would give up 
before you ran your first film. 

If I were the leader, I should be inclined 
to add to the local camera store an inquiry 
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at the local drugstore, perhaps even at the 
town saloon. And then, because it is the 
chief source of adult education, I would go 
to the local public library. For that, to 
many of us, is a source of information on 
everything under the sun. The library is in 
touch as no other organization is with the 
potential ultimate consumer of films. It is 
impartial and will not be likely to force a 
flm where a book can do the job as well. 
It is therefore on the firing line in the in- 
telligent promotion of film use. 

If the library wants to be helpful, it can 
turn to a few central sources of informa- 
tion. The Educational Film Catalog pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company gives 
the most comprehensive list of available 
films, together with the names of distributors 
of those films all over the country. As in 
other library fields, the Wilson Company 
can be counted on here to expand and adapt 
their service to library use whenever the 
library shows any inclination to do some- 
thing about films. 

For current information on films useful 
in adult education there is Film News, 
published by the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
which covers the use and production of films. 
Special lists are frequently made on such 
subject as housing, health, and public ad- 
ministration. 

But information is only a first step. The 
library can also make a contribution by 
furnishing projection service. It is easy to 
train a youngster to run a projector and if 
there is any space available in the library it 
is much more satisfactory to use it there, 
even if conditions are not perfect, than to 
lug projection equipment around from house 
to house. 

It is likely that for some time to come 
it will not be advisable for any except the 
largest public libraries to go into direct 
distribution. Print costs are high, services 
are expensive, storage is complicated. Di- 
rect distribution, therefore, would be en- 
tirely out of proportion to book costs and 
the relative values of the two media. 

The library can, however, function as an 
agent in distribution by carrying a card 
catalog of available films and making ar- 
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rangements with local or regional distribu- 
tors, including the school film libraries, for 
service on the basis of bookings made at the 
library desk. That would mean that a 
club or group leader wishing to find films 
for a series of meetings would go to the 
same place that he finds books and perhaps 
in the same card catalog under the same 
general heads would be able to discover 
the films he needed. Having discovered 
them, he would book them at the library 
and have the library act as a clearing house 
for orders. It is very important to make it 
easy to arrange to borrow or rent film at 
the point where books are borrowed or 
rented. If any local library finds it difficult 
to make proper distribution arrangements 
in its area, the American Film Center will 
be glad to receive orders for available films, 
which it will immediately place with the 
nearest local distributor. 

I have suggested ways of experimenting 
with distribution through public libraries 
and it is a pleasure to add that under a 
joint committee set up by your own or- 
ganization, the problem is being studied, and 
the work of the committee will be made 
very much easier if a number of experi- 
ments can be started while the committee’s 
investigator is traveling about the country. 

The library is in a strategic position in 
the battle between civilization and catas- 
trophe. It must continue to be bold as it 
has been in bringing to all groups not so 
much the stuff of life as the stuff of the 
mind. The American Flm Center looks 
forward to cooperation with the libraries 
in making available for that stuff one more 
channel of communication. 


* * * 


The meeting concluded with a demon- 
stration of transcriptions of radio broad- 
casts by the Kansas City (Kan.) Public 
Library and the School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, with ex- 
planatory remarks by the chairman of the 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee, 
Donald W. Kohlstedt, and Mrs. Mary Dun- 
can Carter, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Mary U. RotruHrock, Chairman 











WPA. Library Project Supervisors 


HE meeting of library supervisors 

of the Work Projects Administra- 

tion, Tuesday, May 28, was called 
to reconsider operating specifications and 
objectives of state-wide library service proj- 
ects in relation to service extension activities. 
Forty-five state and district supervisors, 
representing 20 state-wide library projects, 
attended. In addition a number of project- 
sponsoring and other interested librarians 
were present. 

After the distribution of a preliminary 
Supervisors’ Manual, the meeting was 
opened with a brief presentation of the basic 
objectives of the W.P.A. library service 
program to assist existing libraries in ex- 
tending their services to rural areas. Con- 
sideration was then directed toward super- 
visory problems and the application of in- 
structions in project operation. 

Agnes Crawford, assistant director, 


W.P.A. Library Section, Washington, dis- 


cussed in some detail the selection and 
administration of project-owned books. Re- 
iteration was given the conception that 


project-owned books are “tools” to assist 
the prosecution of project objectives and are 
not supplied merely to satisfy reading de- 
mands. 


The following additional items specifically 
applicable to supervisory function were dis. 
cussed: Official W.P.A. Operating Pro. 
cedure No. G-5 as applied to library Proj- 
ects; organization of area-wide library ex. 
tension service demonstration project units, 
with emphasis upon the vital and prelim. 
inary area studies, and the organization of 
citizen expression to support efforts toward 
service; the necessity of definite contractual 
relationships between areas of demonstra- 
tion and projects, and their bearing upon 
the period of demonstration and its perma- 
nent effect; project rental of truck chassis 
for encouraging bookmobile service; and 
project accomplishment reporting for which 
a sample form was supplied. 

The meeting was closed with the sugges- 
tion, significant in connection with sponsors’ 
relationships to library projects, that a 
complete statement of the philosophy and 
intent of the W.P.A. library service pro- 
gram be made available to all librarians, 


This is expected to be included in a 
projected “Sponsors’ Manual” for li- 
brarians. 


Epwarp A. CHAPMAN, Director 
W .P.A. Library Section 
W ashington 


Work with the Blind Round Table 


(No report) 


Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 


HE Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born held a round table 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, May 
30, in the Netherland Plaza Hotel. About 
75 people were in attendance. The general 
topic for the session was “Library Service 
for Racial Groups, to Meet Present-Day 
Needs.” 
With the many changes in library service 
to the foreign born, because of the quota 
law affecting immigration and the reduced 


funds available for all library services, li- 
braries have found it necessary to evaluate 
anew during the past few years the amount 
and type of service to racial groups. One 
of the results of this evaluation has been the 
discontinuance of separate departments for 
work with the foreign born. The Provi- 
dence Public Library found it necessary to 
discontinue its foreign department after pro- 
viding such special service for many 
years. 
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The first speaker, Clarence E. Sherman, 
Providence Public Library, speaking on 
“Service to Racial Groups after the Dis- 
continuance of a Foreign Department,” ex- 
plained the reasons why the library officials 
decided to discontinue this department. Mr. 
Sherman stated that the work formerly done 
by the foreign department has been divided 
among the reference and circulation depart- 
ments at the central library, and the several 
branch libraries. A study of the relative 
importance of the various library depart- 
ments and services, however, convinced the 
librarian and trustees that the expense of 
maintaining a separate department was in- 
advisable in view of other more important 
demands for library service. While it is 
dificult to make comparisons between the 
effectiveness of the service before and after 
the change, some decrease in circulation of 
books in foreign languages has been noted. 

Edna Phillips, Morrill Memorial Li- 
brary, Norwood, Mass., in her talk “Inte- 
grating Racial Service with General Library 
Administration,” gave many practical sug- 
gestions for service to foreign groups. Her 
description of methods which she herself 
has found successful with mothers’ classes 
and Americanization classes visiting the li- 
brary for the first time were particularly 


helpful. 


The last speaker, Luigi Buggelli, of the 
foreign language department of the Detroit 
Public Library, presented reviews of a num- 
ber of books translated into English from 
various foreign languages which aid in the 
understanding of racial backgrounds. He 
recommended the purchase of these titles by 
all libraries. Mr. Buggelli, himself foreign 
born, prefaced his reviews with a stimulat- 
ing explanation of some of the reasons why 
American efforts to work with racial groups 
have been only partially successful. His 
explanation, as summed up in his own words, 
was as follows: 

“The lack of understanding, on the part 
of the American born, regarding the foreign 
born, sometimes produces a detrimental ef- 
fect on the process of real spiritual Ameri- 
canization of the foreign born. This lack of 
understanding is caused by lack of knowl- 
edge of these people, of their problems, of 
their customs, and of their historical back- 
ground.” 

Mr. Buggelli provided mimeographed 
copies of the list of books which he re- 
viewed and additional recommended titles. 
A number of copies of this list are still 
available and may be obtained by writing 
to the New Bedford (Mass.) Free Public 
Library. 

HARLAND A. CARPENTER, Chairman 


Work with Teachers and School Administrators 
Round Table 


for Work with Teachers and School 

Administrators was held Tuesday, 
May 28, at the Cincinnati Business Wom- 
en's Club, through the courtesy of Mary 
Cochran, a member of the club. There 
were 33 present. After the reading of the 
minutes, Miss Cochran reviewed briefly and 
delightfully the history of Cincinnati, dwell- 
ing particularly on the charm of the older 
section of the city surrounding the Business 
Women’s Club, and described the successful 
efforts made by the Tafts and other fami- 
lies to preserve the interesting houses in this 


BREAKFAST meeting of the Group 


neighborhood—including that now occupied 
by the Taft Museum. 

The question of the difficulties of obtain- 
ing the prices of courses of study was pre- 
sented, and a letter was read from Eleanor 
Dye of Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University, outlining a plan providing for 
the addition of prices to the list of Courses 
of Study Judged Outstanding, prepared by 
Professor Herbert B. Bruner, and the mail- 
ing of mimeographed lists at a small cost 
to individual librarians desiring this service. 
A short discussion stressed the desirability 
of receiving such lists at regular intervals 
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throughout the year. Louis Shores, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, suggested that Professor Bruner be 
asked to prepare a monthly list, with prices, 
to appear in the Curriculum Journal, and 
recommended that action be delayed until 
he should have opportunity to consult with 
Henry Harap, its editor. Dr. Shores then 
presented the preliminary report on courses 
of study of the Liaison Committee between 
the Teacher-Training Subsection and the 
Group for Work with Teachers and School 
Administrators. It was the consensus that 
this committee continue its work for an- 
other year. The discussion which followed 
again emphasized the need of frequent se- 
lected lists accompanied by prices, the de- 
sirability of a central agency to acquire and 
distribute new courses of study to obviate 
duplication of effort, the value of units of 
work and other material contained in them 
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and in need of special cataloging, and the 
variety of methods used in filing and cata- 
loging. Those taking part in the dis. 
cussion were asked to prepare brief state. 
ments describing the methods used jn 
filing and cataloging in their respective ]j- 
braries. 

Dr. Shores reviewed briefly the main 
points of a paper prepared by John E. Brew. 
ton, of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, the reading of which was pre. 
vented by lack of time. 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Sabra Vought presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee. Mrs. Marian E. 
Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, was elected chairman for the coming 
year, and was given authority to choose the 
secretary. 

Heten B. Lewis, Secretary 


Young People’s ‘Reading ‘Round Table 


HE Young People’s Reading Round 

Table met in the Hotel Gibson 

Thursday, May 30, with Margaret 
Alexander, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, chairman, presiding. The general 
topic for discussion was “Our Special Op- 
portunities for Service to the State’s Future 
Citizens.” Mrs. John Bayley of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, under the 
title of “All My Young ’uns Got Wings,” 
discussed her work as a young inexperienced 
librarian who is attempting to direct the 
recreational reading of young people. This 
assistant usually has three problems to face: 
(1) her lack of knowledge of young people, 
(2) her limited reading in the field of 
young people’s books, (3) the heavy routine 
which leaves her little time to work with 
young people even after she knows them and 
has read their books. 

Even though confronted with these seri- 
ous difficulties, Mrs. Bayley believes they 
can be overcome if one has energy, enthusi- 
asm, ingenuity, and a driving interest in all 
classes of young people. 

Mrs. Bayley was followed by Raymond 


Embree, Federal Reformatory Library, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, whose subject was “Books 
and a Second Chance,” as seen by a librarian 
for the underprivileged. 


Mr. EmMBREE’s ADDRESS 


When a criminal has been caught, sen- 
tenced to so many years in prison, and 
safely put away, the public has a tendency 
to lean back, sighing, and say, “Well, that’s 
that.” 

But, most definitely, that is not that. 
Those of us who are in prison work know 
that the job, instead of being finished, has 
only begun. For that prisoner, the man 
who committed some act of aggression 
against society, is going to come out of 
prison in a year, or two, or ten years. He 
will again take his place in the world, 
either as a law-abiding, useful citizen, or to 
resume his criminal ways, again becoming a 
danger to his community. Which road the 
released prisoner will take depends partly, 
and possibly in large part, upon the treat- 
ment he received while incarcerated. 

The prison receives men who are society's 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S READING ROUND TABLE 


They are the failures of the home 
They are rebels against 


misfits. 
and the school. 
social regulations and restrictions, for any 


of a number of reasons. These men are 
frequently lacking in education. They have, 
for the most part, only very meager school- 
ing, but they do not lack intelligence. On 
the contrary, prisoners are alert. They have 
initiative and leadership, ability, and are re- 
sourceful. Also, they are very likely to be 
restless and unhappy. They have wants un- 
satisfied, perhaps realizing only vaguely that 
something is missing. 

Our institution receives young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 35, the average 
age being about 22 years. These men are 
not habitual, hardened offenders against 
federal laws, but are carefully chosen for 
incarceration at Chillicothe because they are 
thought to be still amenable to reformative 
inluences. They are not placed with older 
men, wise in the ways of crime, but with 
others of their kind who have not yet learned 
all the tricks. 

This, then, is the group with which we 
work—1300 to 1600 post adolescents or 
young adults, limited in education, but 
alert and healthy; rebellious in spirit against 
society and its irksome restrictions; pri- 
marily selfish. Not a very promising group 
with which to work. But because of the 
very difficulties offered, the work is more 
interesting, and the accomplishments more 
noticeable than with more favored young 
people. 

In our institution, every effort is bent 
toward refitting the prisoner for a useful 
and profitable life when he is released. If 
the prisoner’s health is not good, or he has 
some physical handicap, there is a large 
and efficient medical staff to take proper care 
of him. Almost without exception, the men 
are in better health upon release than at 


the time of entrance into prison. A very 
extensive educational, recreational, and 
training program has been set up. Every 


man who is physically able is given work to 
do. He is studied as an individual and 
placed where it seems he will derive the 
most benefit. If he has no trade or vocation, 
he is taught some work at which he can 
obtain employment in the free world. He 
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is sent to school to make up his deficiencies 
in education. Our school is organized to 
give to any man who desires it a good com- 
mon school education, with the privilege of 
going on into more specialized studies. Men 
who are assigned to the various shops have 
classes in subjects related to their trades, 
where they are taught the things that will 
be useful to them in their work. The teach- 
ers and instructors are men trained to their 
work and experienced in their fields. 

About 70 per cent of the inmate popula- 
tion receives some kind of schooling. The 
library is organized and designed to care for 
the men who do not go to school, as well 
as to help those who do. The library is the 
single educational agency which can reach 
the men after their school days are over. 
The library is able to give much supple- 
mentary aid to the school in the way of 
books, magazines, and reference services, 
just as a school library does for its school. 
Our many trade and technical books and 
magazines are widely used by shop instruc- 
tors, as well as by the inmates who are 
learning the different trades. Fortunately, 
we have sufficient funds to supply us with 
all we need. 

But it is with the individual prisoner, 
rather than with the classroom groups, that 
the library can and does do the larger part 
of its work. The school teaches the illiter- 
ate to read, and then the library steps in. 
We have a plentiful supply of easy books 
in large type and with many pictures. Un- 
fortunately, too few of these are on an adult 
level, but they are read by the men of limited 
ability just the same. As the man shows 
progress in reading, he is provided with 
books of an increasing difficulty. In more 
than one instance, a man coming to the in- 
stitution, practically or totally illiterate, has 
left with the ability to read with pleasure 
and profit books on an eighth- to tenth- 
grade level. 

The question is often asked, “What do 
prisoners read?” The answer could well 
be “Anything.” And they devour vast 
amounts of printed matter. During the 
fiscal year of 1938-39, an average population 
of 1450 men read a total of almost 88,000 
volumes and over 13,500 magazines. The 
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librarian who likes big circulation figures 
should by all means get a prison position. 
During the year 1938-39, the total book 
circulation of all federal prisons (with a 
population of slightly over 16,000) was four 
times greater than that of the average city 
of 200,000. 

About 80 per cent of the reading done is 
fiction, most of it being of the very light 
order, easily led by western and mystery 
stories. However, all classes and kinds of 
fiction are read. Our twelve copies of 
Gone with the Wind have been in constant 
circulation since they were purchased. In 
most cases, the most read books in public 
libraries are likely to hold much the same 
position in our library. 

A new prisoner in the institution spends 
his first thirty days in the quarantine cell 
house. During this time a record is made 
of his background; he is given educational, 
mental, and physical examinations, and a 
program is outlined for him. Part of the 
information which goes into his record comes 
from an interview by the librarian with each 
new man. His reading background is as- 
certained, something of his work preferences, 
and recommendations for future reading are 
made. The man is introduced to the re- 
sources of the library through its special 
cell house collection, and he is urged to 
make every use of what the library has to 
offer. 

The men in the dormitories have access to 
the main library, with its 15,000 volumes, 
open shelves, large reading tables, comfort- 
able chairs, and its plentiful supply of cur- 
rent magazines and newspapers. Hours are 
arranged so that the men have ample oppor- 
tunity to come outside of working hours. 
All day Saturday and Sunday they are free 
to spend as much time as they like in choos- 
ing their books. The library is open several 
evenings a week as well. Administration 
of the library is much as in a public library, 
with no restrictions on the coming and go- 
ing of the men, and only the most un- 
obtrusive supervision. In this respect, our 
institution differs widely from most other 
prisons, where the prisoners must request 
books from a printed catalog, and are never 
permitted to go to the library to make their 
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own choices. In the time I have been 
librarian of the Federal Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, there has been no occasion to 
take any disciplinary action in the library, 
The men are sometimes noisy, but always 
orderly. 

A great deal of individual help is given to 
the men in answering reference questions, 
picking out a good novel, or in working out 
a reading list on a special subject. These 
subjects are as varied as the interests of the 
men requesting them. The most ambitious 
request in some time was made recently 
for a list of required reading for an AB. 
degree. 

Much the same approach is made in 
giving individual help as in the adult educa- 
tion work in a public library. Each case js 
studied separately as a_ special problem. 
The prisoner is first interviewed as to the 
subjects he desires to read, and as much in- 
formation as possible is gained from him. 
Then the man’s record is studied, note being 
made particularly of his educational back- 
ground, kind of work done, his attitude in 
prison, and his reading record. The read- 
ing program is then outlined, taking care to 
fit it to the prisoner’s individual needs and 
capacities. Books are borrowed from other 
libraries, if we cannot supply them. 

Once an inmate has solved a problem 
through the library, he is very likely to 
come again when he needs help. Through 
these men who have discovered for them- 
selves some good which the library has done 
for them, other inmates are led to come, 
too. The library endeavors by every means 
to teach the habit of reading for informa- 
tion, pleasure, and guidance. The ideal is 
to have the prisoner leave the institution 
not only with the reading habit, but the 
library habit, as well. 

Frequently changed bulletin board dis- 
plays, special exhibits, many posters, and a 
regular department in the prison magazine 
all serve to advertise the library. Book 
marks having lists on special subjects, and 
other special lists for distribution are made 
from time to time. The book marks have 
proved particularly popular. A tie-up be- 
tween movies and books proves as effective 
as it has in other libraries. 
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The therapeutic value of books in prison 
is as great as in hospitals. Reading takes 
the prisoner's mind away from himself and 
his troubles. It may perhaps be merely 
“escape” reading (no pun intended), which 
he does, but it puts him in a pleasanter state 
of mind, thus making him more amenable 
to other reformative influences. 

Books chosen with care for the individual 
can help in settling his mind, in solving his 
problems, in fitting him to resume life out- 
side. “The value of the institution library 
as a rehabilitation agent lies not so much 
in the number or type of specific books read 
as in the general effect upon inmates’ 
thought. When that effect is a wholesome 
one, there must inevitably follow a social 
consciousness not evident in their former 
conduct.” 

Hilda Hinckley says: “There is a very 
definite two-fold project in our library. The 
first is to alleviate the immediate need for 
mental escape, to occupy otherwise idle hours 
with an entertaining and not necessarily 
profitable story. The second task is 
the more intangible one of establishing a 
habit of regular and rational reading, which 
will not be left behind when the front door 
opens, but which may prove a definite help 
in rehabilitation.”? 

A prison library, to be complete, must 
have proper direction. Being a librarian in 
a prison is no mere part-time job. It im- 
plies knowing as individuals even the most 
casual borrowers. Every detail of the work- 
ings of the institution must be known to the 
librarian. Every effort must be extended in 
bringing books and readers together, and 
there cannot be too much idealism in the 
realization of the job. 

“The prison library should be what other 
libraries may have failed to be—a_non- 
academic, friendly, vigorous, active place, 
with the minimum of institutional restric- 
tions, where each book read will prove to be 
a healthy, personal experience for the 
reader, a contribution to his knowledge of 


Rosenberger, Ralph H. “Rehabilitation and the 
Library.” Minnesota Library Notes and News 12: 
187-89, June 10938. 

* Hinckley, Hilda. 
tison.” Library 

1935. 


“The Place of a Library in a 
Journal 60: 196-97, Mar. 1, 
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earning a living, and of living satisfactorily 
with himself and others.’ 
* * * 


The last speaker, Mrs. Claude M. Lot- 
speich of the Lotspeich School of Cincinnati, 
had as her subject “These Things I Ask of 
the Public Library as My Children Grow 
Up.” 

Mrs. Lotspeich spoke authoritatively on 
her subject, not only with the point of view 
of a mother of five grown children but as 
an educator and head of a private school. 
She stressed the importance of the person- 
ality of the librarian and believes that the 
education and the technical equipment of 
the librarian are of no account without the 
enthusiasm which seems to be lacking in so 
many librarians. She feels that it is a li- 
brarian’s obligation to inspire children to 
read and that it is more difficult to foster 
this inspiration in children from the better 
families. Therefore it is up to the parents 
of these children to take them to the library 
at an early age and have the love of reading 
instilled in them by an enthusiastic and vital 
librarian. 

After the meeting tea was served. John 
R. Tunis, author of juvenile books, spoke 
briefly of his reactions to these troubled 
times as did Dr. Huber W. Hurt, national 
director of the reading program of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Young people’s 
librarians from every section of the country 
spoke enthusiastically of new phases of 
service to young people and of new methods 
of approach. 

The joint -meeting with the School Li- 
braries Section and the Section for Library 
Work with Children was held Friday after- 
noon, May 31, at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel (see the latter section for report). 


New OFFficers 


The following officers were elected for 
1940-41: Chairman, Margaret C. Scoggin, 
New York Public Library; secretary, Mar- 
garet B. Freeman, Brooklyn Public Library. 

Marion M. Baker, Secretary 
® Methven, Mildred L., “The Library as an Edu- 
cational Agency.” Correctional Education Today, 


the first yearbook of the Committee on Education of 
the American Prison Association, 1939. 








Affiliated National Societies 


League of Library Commissions 


HE League of Library Commissions 

joined the National Association of 

State Libraries, the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section, and the Library 
Extension Board, Monday afternoon, May 
27, at the Gibson Hotel, in a panel discus- 
sion on “Strengthening the State Library 
Agency.” This meeting is reported briefly 
in the N.A.S.L. proceedings. 

A luncheon and business meeting of the 
league was held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel on Thursday, May 30, Hazel B. 
Warren, president, presiding. 

James C. Foutts, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American Library Laws, reported 
that the publication of the supplement to 
American Library Laws had been delayed 
and requested instruction as to the advis- 
ability of further delay to include new laws. 
It was decided that such delay was not 
practical and he was asked to proceed with 
the publication at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 

Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, summarized the 
recommendations of his 
three headings: 


committee under 


1. That the basis for organizing a division 
should be the functional 
agencies 

2. That the league cooperate with other 
such units and agencies in this organization 

3. That when such a division is formed 


activities of the 


the league should be dissolved as a sep- 
arate organization and its functions, actiyi- 
ties, and funds be transferred to the new 
division 

His report was accepted and the same 
committee will work out the final plans. 

Elizabeth Turner, chairman of the County 
and Regional Libraries Section, asked if the 
league felt that there was a need for addi- 
tional county and regional library institutes 
such as the one just held in Cincinnati. It 
was decided that Louis R. Wilson, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, 
be informed that there is a need for such 
an institute and that he be asked to hold 
one either next summer or the following 
summer. 


New OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: First 
vice president, Margaret T. 
Hampshire Public Library Commission, 
Concord, 1940-41; second vice president, 
William P. Tucker, State Library, Olympia, 
Wash., 1940-41; secretary-treasurer, Ruth 
O’Malley, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City, 1940-42; Executive Board 
member, Mrs. Bernice W. Hammond, State 
Library Commission, Dover, Del., 1940-43. 

Hazel B. Warren, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, continues as president of the 
league. 


Grant, New 


RutH O’ Ma tey, Secretary 


National eAssociation of State Libraries 


HE first session of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was a 
joint meeting, Monday afternoon, 
May 27, with the County and Regional Li- 


braries Section, the League of Library 


Commissions, and the Library Extension 
Board. 

The chairman of this meeting was Helene 
H. Rogers, president of the National! Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries. In her opening 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


remarks Miss Rogers outlined the numer- 
ous interests and activities of the state li- 
braries and state library agencies as they 
are found in various states. 

A critical review of the state library 
agency was given by Ralph Ulveling of the 
Detroit Public Library, who had been in- 
yited to act as chairman of a panel discussion 
participated in by Miss Rogers; Elizabeth 
T. Turner, chairman, County and Regional 
Libraries Section; Hazel Warren, president, 
League of Library Commissions; Louis R. 
Wilson, chairman, Library Extension Board; 
Paul Noon, State Library, Columbus, Ohio; 
Randolph Church, State Library, Richmond, 
Va.; John D. Henderson, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Hoyt R. Galvin, Car- 
negie Library, Huntsville, Ala.; Edith L. 
Smith, Morris County Free Library, Mor- 
ristown, N.J.; and Mary Walton Harris, 
State Library Commission, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

The consensus seemed to be that the 
state, through the medium of various state 
agencies, has inherent responsibilities for 
extending library services in areas which 
are not, or cannot be, reached by existing 
public libraries. In the older states it was 
apparent that the first library services were 
organized and developed by the cities and 
towns and that state aid and assistance are 
largely a matter of coordinating services and 
encouraging the appropriation of sufficient 
funds for the library and providing an active 
and adequate system of interlibrary loans. 
In the newer states and sparsely settled 
areas it is evident that library services must 
emanate from regional or county centers and 
that extensive use must be made of the book- 
mobile in order to develop greater interest 
in library collections. 

Sympathetic understanding by local city 
and town librarians of the state library 
agencies was requested to the end that 
proper attention might be given to legisla- 
tion affecting all library services in the state. 

On Tuesday evening, May 28, the dinner 
meeting and the business session of the 
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association were held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. The toastmaster at the din- 
ner was Miss Rogers and invited guests 
included the Honorable Murray H. Season- 
good, former mayor of Cincinnati, and 
Mrs. Seasongood; Hazel B. Warren; Louis 
R. Wilson; and Elizabeth T. Turner. 

The principal speaker at the dinner was 
Mr. Seasongood, who answered the chal- 
lenge, “You Can’t Eat Books,” by a very 
effective demonstration of the value of the 
library as a public agency. He spoke out 
of the wealth of his own experience as a 
citizen and as a former mayor of one of 
the largest cities of the country. No li- 
brarian seeking an appropriation for his 
institution could have excelled him in the 
arguments he advanced to justify the per- 
petuation and extension of library service 
throughout the country. 

The meeting was attended by fifty-six 
members, the largest in many years. Fol- 
lowing the after dinner speeches, reports 
were made by representatives of each of 
the states summarizing library developments 
during the past year. 

At the business session of the association 
the report of the Committee on Merger, by 
Lee F. Zimmerman of Minnesota, was read 
in his absence by Paul A. T. Noon. After 
an extended discussion, the recommendation 
of the committee was accepted that the 
association give further consideration to the 
plan and that a permanent standing com- 
mittee of three members be appointed to 
submit a further report for final action at 
the Boston meeting. 


OFrFicers ELECTED 


The following officers were elected for 
1940-41: President, Helene H. Rogers, State 
Library, Springfield, Ill.; first vice president, 
Lee F. Zimmerman, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul; second vice president, 
Mrs. Gladys Riley, State Library, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Dennis A. 
Dooley, State Library, Boston. 

Dennis A. Doorey, Secretary-Treasurer 











Theatre Library eAssociation 


HE Theatre Library Association 

meeting was held at the Sinton Hotel, 

Tuesday afternoon, May 28, with 
the president, George Freedley, presiding. 
Some thirty persons attended. 

The subject of the discussions was the 
relationship between the theater library and 
the educational theater. William G. B. 
Carson, professor of English at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, speaking on “The 
Theater Library in Research,” stressed the 
invaluable aid which a writer finds in a 
theater collection’s unpublished documents 
—letters, memoirs, and private papers. He 
said in part: 

“I believe that it should be, if not the 
prime object, at least one of the chief pur- 
poses of theatrical libraries to unearth and 
to collect authentic contemporary documents 
relating to the history of the American 
stage. Of course in studying these, stu- 
dents must ever be on their guard. Preju- 
dices may grow with the years, but they are 
not always born years after their causes 
have come and gone. Sometimes they sub- 
side. But as a rule I should say that the 
danger is less acute than in the case of 
memoirs written long after the event. Fur- 
thermore, dates and the names of persons 
and places are more likely to be correct. 
Finally into these letters and diaries, often 
dashed off at white heat, there usually goes 
something of the spirit, something of the 
flavor, of the time and circumstance.” 

Mary Morris, star of Desire under the 
Elms and now associate professor of drama 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
surveyed “The Value of the Library to the 
Educational and Professional Theater.” As 
instruments toward the theater library’s im- 
portant role of educating and building a 
greater audience for the actor’s art, she 
pointed to the records of general informa- 
tion, the source material for authors, play- 
ers, designers, directors, and producers, and 
the various play-lending services sponsored 
by certain libraries. These all serve to ac- 
quaint the layman and the theater man 
with the history of the theater in the past 
and its prospects for the future. 


Supplementing the views of the teacher of 
English as the research worker, and the 
teacher of drama as the pragmatic theatri- 
calist, Kurtz Myers, assistant, Music and 
Drama Division, Detroit Public Library, 
spoke on “The Library’s Point of View in 
Theater Research.” 


Mr. Myers’ Appress* 


Several weeks ago, when it was first sug- 
gested that I talk to the Theatre Library 
Association about “The Library’s Point of 
View in Theater Research,” it seemed to me 
that the library’s attitude might be summed 
up in the following three terse statements: 
(1) We're in favor of it; (2) We think 
there should be more of it; (3) Something 
should be done about it—especially by the 
librarians. 

The presence here of members of the 
Theatre Library Association and of non- 
members who are likewise concerned with 
the relationship of the theater and the li- 
brary, is an implicit avowal of the first 
point—our favorable attitude toward the 
expression of the theater in words and print, 
which I assume to be the usual end-result 
of theater research. While we recognize 
that the theater exists properly only in the 
first-hand media of the stage and the film 
and the air-wave, we also realize the great 
importance of books in chronicling, in sys- 
tematizing, and in interpreting the art and 
activity of the theater. 

That there should be more and better 
books (and incidentally a better technique 
for getting them into the hands of the the- 
ater people who need them so much) has 
been reiterated—by the findings of the Li- 
brary Committee of the National Theatre 
Conference, by the inadequate or nonexistent 
treatments of certain important subjects 
which Miss Rosamond Gilder pointed out in 
her bibliography, 4 Theatre Library, and 
by the despairing remarks of librarians who 
must wrestle with the few and unsatisfac- 
tory reference tools which now exist in the 
theater field. Emphatically, more and better 


* Abridged. 
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theater research with its consequence of 
more and better theater books. 

What, then, can be done about it? 

In all fairness, it should be admitted that 
the publishers are now issuing more theater 
books and theater books of higher quality. 
We should not forget that the publication in 
regular trade editions of plays, which should 
command the widest audience of all theater 
titles, is not yet a remunerative venture and 
continues largely as a means of building 
prestige. How surprising, then, that we 
still receive a substantial ration of manuals 
of theater technique, of theater histories, 
and of reference aids—all publications which 
must pay their way by appealing to a much 
smaller buying public, of which schools and 
libraries constitute a considerable part. The 
inevitable conclusion would seem to be that 
we should be thankful for even small favors. 

I am confident, however, that there are 
within us and within our present theater 
collections, untapped talents and resources 
even more important than the number of 
new books coming off the presses. What I 
mean to suggest is that we re-examine, and 
possibly reorganize, our resources. If we 
have not already done so, we should begin 
to experiment with nonbook and nonprint 
materials of which I intend to speak again. 
We must remember that the theater has not 
characteristically expressed itself in books— 
but in such ephemeral things as perform- 
ances upon a stage which exist for a matter 
of minutes or hours, and in playbills, photo- 
graphs, and the pipe-dreams of press agents 
which endure a little longer but will wither 
unless there is a theater-minded librarian 
at hand to gather them lovingly and lay 
them away. 

Our responsibility to the research worker, 
then, lies first of all in organizing the book 
literature of the theater to the best of our 
abilities and in interpreting that organiza- 
tion to him, but it also lies in gathering 
together those stray bits of information 
which, many times multiplied and _ inter- 
preted by library classification, attain a 
significance which makes them the working 
stuff of the books-to-be. 

I would also suggest that we owe our- 
selves a responsibility. Are we not in fact 
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research workers? Could we not turn out 
some of the publications of which we feel 
a need? Failing that, cannot we as an 
organization encourage the writing and 
printing of such publications? And can 
we not—and this is the point which interests 
me most of all—turn these research ma- 
terials into teaching materials which will 
contribute to the library’s program of adult 
education? Can we not learn to interpret 
actively for the benefit of all potential 
theater-lovers, as well as interpret passively 
through our technical skills for the benefit 
of the research man? 

You probably detect in these last two 
questions something of the public library’s 
disregard of pure scholarship. I must ad- 
mit that the typical research worker of even 
the largest public libraries does not answer 
to the name of Mantzius or Chambers or 
Gregor or Nicoll, but is rather an amalgam 
of the reporter writing an obituary or a lurid 
Sunday feature, of the radio question-and- 
answer man on the trail of a popular actress’ 
birth date, of the novelist cramming on 
theatrical life in the California of 1855, of 
the amateur scene designer checking on the 
interior decoration of the Sycamore family, 
of the high school junior struggling with a 
term paper on the Shakespearean theater, 
and of the lowly contest worker trying to 
figure out which three pieces of face form 
what moving picture star who is married to 
whom and whose new picture is what. 

I am very conscious that I speak from the 
point of view of the public rather than of 
the school library. I have realized too late 
that circumstance probably disqualifies me 
as a commentator on the library’s point of 
view in theater research. But I believe it 
does qualify me to speak on the library's 
attitude toward the educational theater and 
the possibility of the library’s becoming part 
of the educational theater movement. 

In the public library there is a prejudice 
against building an ideal collection in an- 
ticipation of a hypothetical scholar who will 
appear upon the scene at some indefinite, 
and remote, date. At the same time there 
is an enthusiasm for a development which 
represents a broadening of the library’s edu- 
cational program. In the public library, 
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attention goes to the material for which 
there is a demonstrable use and a demon- 
strable demand. It will probably be the 
same material which will serve the future 
scholar and may be organized in exactly 
the same way as though he were the user 
first to be considered. It will not be there 
because of him, however, but because of the 
reporter, and the high school junior, and the 
contest worker. What we are inclined to 
overlook is that the popular theater of today 
will be the scholar’s theater of ten years 
and a hundred years hence. What the pub- 
lic library needs is the historical perspective 
to file away the old fashion, for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of the future, when the 
new fashion comes along. The theater in 
its broadest sense (including the movies 
and radio and the night club) is a mirror of 
contemporary life and we should document 
it for that reason as well as for its own 
immediate charms. 

I should like to pass on to three associ- 
ated topics which may be treated more spe- 
cifically. 

First I should like to speak of the library’s 
responsibility in local theater material, sec- 
ondly of theater reference books, and finally 
of programs of adult education for which the 
theater collection might be responsible. 

Few libraries dare attempt the limitless 
scope of the New York Public Library’s 
theater collection. Existing within a great 
reference library, located within earshot of 
Times Square and the heart-beat of the 
country’s body theatrical, faced at its incep- 
tion with a vast amount of previously ac- 
cumulated (and incompletely organized) 
material, it did not hesitate to take the whole 
theater world as its province. All stage 
performances—except music, dancing, and 
political speeches—come within its scope, 
and a Rodgers and Hart musical comedy or 
an Equity election would cancel even those 
restrictions. Quite incidentally, the collec- 
tion records the day-to-day theater of New 
York City. 

Less fortunately situated, less richly en- 
dowed, other public libraries throughout the 
country will probably find it advisable to 
cultivate the home field intensively and per- 
mit the editors of Theatre Arts, Mr. Freed- 
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ley, and the endowed collections to tend 
to the great world. This should be an ep. 
tirely practicable solution, assuming that 
each library is sufficiently aggressive jp 
chronicling the theater life of its own area, 
and that interlibrary cooperation is of the 
generous and integrated kind we like to 
envision for the future. 

A minimum program might be laid down 
as our responsibility to the local theater. 
In the matter of past history, local news- 
paper files are our most obvious source. If 
the theater content of one newspaper is care- 
fully indexed for each year, it will prove 
by establishing dates, theaters, and person- 
alities, an index to all other newspaper hold- 
ings. The record will not be a continuous 
one as I have discovered in checking files 
of the Detroit papers of the 1840's, but 
nonetheless will make available an immense 
amount of material which normally lies 
within the library untouched. The library 
may have a local history department, and the 
extent of its theatrical resources be investi- 
gated. This is essential to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort and to cement the bonds of 
interlibrary liaison. To fill in this skeleton 
of the theater’s history in our own localities, 
we must trust that providence, aided by well- 
planned publicity, will bring us material. As 
for the present and future, we can try to 
buy all books and magazines of local theatri- 
cal significance, collect current reviews and 
programs systematically, and cultivate the 
good-will of the theatrical people of our 
town, encouraging them to deposit materials 
and thus create a record of their activities. 

If as individual librarians we have re- 
sponsibilities toward the local scene, as a 
specialized association we have a_ responsi- 
bility toward the national, and international, 
scene. In nothing is this responsibility more 
urgent than in “reference tools.” In these, 
the theater field is weak. 

Working as I do in a dual collection, | 
am constantly impressed by the number and 
quality of the music bibliographies, encyclo- 
pedias, and indexes—so numerous that they 
overflow their assigned shelves onto the 
tops of catalog and filing cases. It will be 
recalled that three new music encyclopedias 
recently appeared within the space of a few 
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In our department the true theater 


weeks. r 
reference tools barely fill a shelf, and indis- 


pensable ones even less. The poverty of 
theater reference books could scarcely have 
been better demonstrated than by the wel- 
come given so modest a volume as Bernard 
Sobel’s Theatre Handbook. Despite limi- 
tations, it is unique as an encyclopedia of 
the theater in English. 

Theater reference tools are not only 
scarce, but many of those we now possess 
are of unsatisfactory quality or arrange- 
ment. The yearbooks issued by trade maga- 
zines are poorly indexed, thus wasting much 
of their highly informative content. At 
least one annual index appears six months 
late, making its references available as 
much as eighteen months after the event— 
fatal in the fast-changing theater world. 
Our few biographical references are weak- 
ened by their provincialism—the provincial- 
ism of London and of Hollywood. (There 
is some corrective for them in the new 
cumulative Current Biographical Reference 
Service, published by the A. N. Marquis 
Company, which, however, is itself weak- 
ened by the provincialism of the press agent 
and the public relations counsel.) 

Two general criticisms of the whole ref- 
erence situation might be stated. In the 
first place, there is a tendency to organize 
information by personal names and play 
titles, a process often useful but never sig- 
nificant, except of the number of actors’ 
names which begin with “S” and the per- 
sistency of “Love.” What we need are 
elaborate subject indexes to plays and in- 
dexes to theater literature which will or- 
ganize according to trends, periods, theories, 
forms, nationalities, and the like. In the 
second place, there has been a constant 
tendency to regard the theater as an ar- 
tistic phenomenon divorced from its eco- 
nomic and technical aspects. 

I venture to say that theater librarians 
can do themselves a great service—in the 
lessening of time, duplication of effort, and 
inaccuracy—if they employ their collective 
voice to improve this situation. Certain 
methods seem obvious. We can offer con- 
structive criticism to the present publishers 
of our reference tools, suggesting a differ- 
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ent inclusion or arrangement, and even new 
publications. In support of such requests 
we can demonstrate an organized, if not a 
guaranteed, market. We can offer our pro- 
fessional advice to the trade magazine pub- 
lishers in the interest of better yearbook 
mechanics. We can encourage agencies out- 
side the library, publishing, and theater 
worlds when they seem capable of turning 
out something useful. Finally, we can capi- 
talize on our own abilities and needs by our- 
selves turning authors—individually and 
collectively. Surely there should be some 
way of exchanging our duplications of work 
as well as our duplications of material. 

There seem to be at least four ways of 
contributing to the public library’s program 
of adult education, and of the four, three 
would make generous use of the research 
materials we have organized for the hypo- 
thetical lone scholar—or reversing the proc- 
ess, would leave a legacy of these materials 
for the scholar of the future. 

The methods then are these: (1) exhi- 
bitions, (2) lectures, (3) special advisory 
services and special loan privileges, and 
(4) special physical facilities provided within 
the library. 

There is no type of book or nonbook ma- 
terial which could not conceivably form part 
of an exhibition. The book is our first con- 
cern. It is at hand and has for many 
centuries been the distinctive material of 
the library. Yet because it has thus become 
a library commonplace, its usefulness as 
exhibition material is limited. Naturally 
only those books which are in themselves 
striking by virtue of format, bold design, 
and illustration can expect to attract and 
hold attention, as age and rarity have little 
meaning for the average library patron un- 
less accompanied by a price tag. 

The vertical file and the picture collec- 
tion will yield much for exhibition purposes. 
The two files may be one and the same but 
it seems to me highly desirable that they 
be separately maintained, especially if there 
is any very elaborate exhibition program. 
The vertical file will furnish reviews, bio- 
graphical material, and programs primarily, 
and these must be distinctive if they are to 
be useful. 
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I would stress that such a picture collec- 
tion should not be limited to portraits and 
designs alone, useful as they will prove, but 
that it be expanded to illustrate theatrical 
processes and theatrical history. A picture 
of a stage-brace or a properly indented page 
of play-script may well be more valuable 
than the loveliest photo of a famous actress 
such as Elizabeth Barrett. 

It should not be forgotten that Theatre 
Arts supplied a fine and inexpensive nucleus 
for a picture collection in the boxed re- 
prints of its own illustrations some years 
ago. Additional pictorial material might be 
systematically acquired by visits to the many 
second-hand magazine shops which now dot 
our cities, and by judicious use of the li- 
brary’s photostating services. 

Motion picture stills are exhibition items 
readymade. They may be treated as part of 
the picture collection, but because of their 
standard size and their bulk, it is usually 
more practical to handle them separately. 
Militating against more widespread use by 
libraries is the fact that their acquisition is 
now haphazard, depending on the whim of 
the local exchanges, each of which must 
be approached separately and repeatedly. 

I hope it is not too utopian to suggest that 
at some future date it will be possible for 
libraries and schools to subscribe on an 
annual basis to some sort of still service. 
Half-a-dozen stills from twenty-five out- 
standing productions of the year, carefully 
selected by some committee close to the 
center of film production, would be an 
extremely valuable resource, and not pro- 
hibitively expensive, even if it were neces- 
sary to pay regular exchange prices. The 
uses would be manifold and I should like 
to suggest a few: 

1. Pictorial content might illustrate modes 
of transportation, historical costume, types of 
architecture, and the like. 

2. As attractive publicity aids they would 
be effective: (a) in coordinating reading 
with another educational medium; (b) in 
stimulating interest in the reading of literary 
classics, history, and biography which have 
been filmed. 

3. To the theater collection they would 
give a pictorial summary, year-by-year, of 
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the advancement of a great popular art 
which remains primarily visual. 

I can think of individual libraries which 
have used motion picture stills in each of 
these ways, but their collection by libraries 
generally has just begun. The time will 
come when regular channels for their ac. 
quisition will be in order. 

Other materials, even less familiar to |j- 
braries and useful for little other than ex. 
hibition purposes, might well become part 
of a theater collection. There are the so- 
called “museum items” which most libraries 
must refuse on the basis of space limitations 
alone—costumes, framed portraits, model 
stages, puppets, theater reconstructions, stage 
jewelry and props, and various memora- 
bilia of famous actors and plays. 

Manuscript material is, of course, ex- 
tremely useful in exhibitions. Its acquisi- 
tion by the public library, however, involy- 
ing as it does proprietary rights, makes it 
somewhat less than the other materials | 
have mentioned. 

Finally, I would touch upon two types of 
material which may be of the greatest 
importance to theater collections, once 
they are more generally accepted as library 
materials. I refer to motion picture films 
and various types of sound recording. In 
both, the idea of exhibition before a group 
is implicit. Consequently they carry prom- 
ising implications for popular education, in 
extreme contrast to the book, in which case 
the emphasis must necessarily be upon the 
individual. They do not become less im- 
portant to the scholar thereby, although he 
would be disappointed at the present time 
by the small quantity of material available 
to the library in these forms. 

With the resurgence of the recording busi- 
ness, has come a new interest in preserving 
famous theatrical performances and in mak- 
ing them available for educational purposes. 
The Detroit Public Library has a thriving 
collection of circulating phonograph records 
and our most popular sets are those of 
Shakespearean recording by John Gielgud, 
Maurice Evans, and Orson Welles. We 
have not yet attempted to build a collection 
of great voices of the past, but we could se- 
cure through the regular order channels 
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recordings of famous scenes from the reper- 
toire of Sarah Bernhardt, Forbes-Robertson, 
Ellen Terry, Sothern and Marlowe, Joseph 
Jefferson, Alexander Moissi, and Ada Re- 
han. Modern plays are represented in our 
collection by excerpts from Abe Lincoln in 
lilinois by Robert E. Sherwood and from 
Air Raid by the librarian of Congress, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, in both instances recorded 
by their original interpreters. Mannered 
comedy may be explored in the discs made 
by Edith Evans, John Gielgud, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Noel Coward, Yvonne Prin- 
temps, and Sacha Guitry and of excerpts 
from the works of Wilde, Coward, and of 
Guitry. All of these records are as easily 
obtainable as books and all have a sub- 
stantial documentary value. 

There is in process the release to edu- 
cational institutions of a series of radio 
transcriptions. Mechanical details have yet 
to be worked out, and it is not clear whether 
the transcriptions would remain in the 
library's possession or borrowed by it. 

To be particular, the recordings involved 
are those of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s “Great Plays” series, a well-planned, 
chronological survey of world drama which 
has been broadcast on Sunday afternoons for 
several seasons. The N.B.C. and the 
A.L.A. have attempted sustained coopera- 
tion on this series by way of publicity (the 
library pointing the way to the broadcast; 
the broadcast, the way to the library), study 
guides, and book reserves. It is disappoint- 
ing to report that the library’s contribution 
to this collaboration has not been very 
active or imaginative. Apparently it has 
rarely gone beyond announcements and book 
displays. Exhibitions, lectures, and organ- 
ized listening groups are practical exten- 
sions of the library’s service in such a 
tie-up. Listening groups for music have 
been notably successful in Los Angeles and 
New York. The Detroit Public Library 
this winter carried out a series of seventeen 
lectures on Thursday afternoons in connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts. A listening group on Saturday 
afternoons would have been a logical exten- 
sion of the idea. If such experiments have 
been attempted with the “Great Plays” or 
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Columbia Workshop series, librarians have 
been remiss in informing the broadcasting 
companies. 

While these transcription performances, 
restricted in time and by the radio medium, 
may be of less importance to the research 
man than plays otherwise performed, these 
very limitations recommend them to the 
teacher and to the library which hopes to 
inaugurate a live program of adult educa- 
tion. They would be the equivalent of the 
slides used by the natural science lecturer 
and of the recordings and piano illustrations 
which any music lecturer finds indispensable. 
If the library could inaugurate weekly ,lec- 
tures definitely tied in with a broadcast such 
as the “Great Plays” series, and if sufficient 
resources in the way of radio transcriptions 
were at hand so that the play studied might 
be one of similarity or marked contrast 
to the one broadcast, the way would be open 
for an exploratory approach to the drama 
which has been impossible previously for the 
lecturer limited to the formal classroom and 
the monotony of his own voice. 

In effect, such a series would combine the 
techniques of the exhibition and the lecture, 
and could be elaborated by the introduction 
of books and pictorial illustrations. A simi- 
lar combination of resources would be pos- 
sible when the library comes to use the 
second type of new material I wish to dis- 
cuss. 

The motion picture film, being a more 
versatile and complicated medium, is per- 
haps even more promising to theater col- 
lections than recordings. Its place in the 
scheme of library services, other than micro- 
photography, has scarcely gone beyond the 
discussion stage. Of its importance many 
people are assured. 

T. R. Adam in Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education, a recent study published by the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
devotes a scant paragraph to the potential 
importance of the public library as a dis- 
tribution center for educational films. It 
might be noted that he concludes that para- 
graph with doubts as to the libraries’ will- 
ingness to accept films, and furthermore, 
with doubts as to the capabilities of librari- 
ans to handle them. 
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Rollin D. Hemens, writing in The Li- 
brary in Adult Education, is more opti- 
mistic but scarcely more specific. Miss Iris 
Barry, curator of the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, has said: “Of course 
there is a whole field in which the public 
libraries might be active with the minimum 
of opposition—that is to say in the instruc- 
tional, educational, and nonfiction field gen- 
erally.” But again, details are lacking. 

Please do not misunderstand. I am not 
suggesting that when films are accepted as 
library materials, they will become the re- 
sponsibility of theater collections located 
within the libraries merely because those 
collections now hold the bulk of the litera- 
ture of the motion picture. That no more 
follows than that the fine arts department 
should appropriate all illustrations because 
it now has the many books on the illustrating 
processes. Such a development probably 
implies the setting up of a new visual aids 
department. But the coming of films to the 
library might well mean the exhibition of 
films (as many museums now exhibit them) 
and would mean that the theater itself had 
entered the library. It would mean also 
that the library could educate not only 
through the film but in the film—that it 
could undertake an active program of educa- 
tion in the motion picture arts. 

Such a course would not be simple to in- 
augurate. There are few critics and edu- 
cators who understand the art of the cinema 
and know its historical background. Fur- 
thermore they are not evenly distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. But one happy solution suggests it- 
self. 

I think of two programs among those 
circulated by the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library which are of theatrical as well 
as cinematic interest. The first has been 
titled Great Actresses of the Past and in 
the course of its seventy minutes we see 
Réjane, Bernhardt, Mrs. Fiske, and Duse in 
roles with which they were closely associ- 
ated. The films rate from the period be- 
tween 1911 and 1916 and are of course 
silent and relatively primitive. Furthermore 
they present their stars in an unfamiliar, 
and uncongenial, medium. It might be 





argued that as less than complete repre- 
sentations of great art, they should not be 
shown. Such an argument has recently 
raged over the release of crude recordings of 
the voice of Jean de Reske made a decade 
earlier. Nonetheless, it seems to me that 
in a field in which the recording of per- 
formances, even of recent date, is so indefi- 
nitely conveyed by words, we are justified in 
presenting this documentary evidence. If 
to an uninitiated audience the performances 
seem ridiculous, it is time for the most part 
which is at fault. 

A second film shows the famous eight- 
eenth-century theater at Drottningholm, 
outside Stockholm, built for the court after 
French models and preserved today un- 
changed except for the conversion of public 
rooms and dressing rooms to the purposes 
of a museum, and with the original scenery 
and machinery in place. 

Librarians have been talking and writing 
of motion picture cooperation for the better 
part of twenty years. On the whole it 
seems to me that the record is a shameful 
one. The dominant attitude is perfectly 
expressed in the title of the following 
article published a few years ago in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin: “Hitch Your 
Wagon to the Stars! How the Library May 
Profit from the Movies.” We continue to 
think of the motion picture, if we think of 
it at all, as a stimulant to book circulation. 
We continue to be startled when a Samuel 
Goldwyn film carefully produced at the cost 
of a cool million stimulates the reading of 
a Charlotte Bronte classic, available for 
nothing flat at the public library. Librari- 
ans, in their public utterances at least, con- 
fess that their ideal for the motion picture 
is that of the animated illustration—in the 
David Copperfield manner. 

I feel that we should realize that the ex- 
cellencies of the motion picture rarely de- 
rive from books, and that we owe the mo- 
tion picture a little attention in return for 
the many years we have clipped its coupons 
and added them to our circulation statistics. 
I feel that the library should voice its en- 
dorsement of outstanding films, should ad- 
vertise its information and critical film serv- 
ices, and should cooperate as closely as pos- 
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sible within the limits of library policy 
with producing and distributing organiza- 
tions. I feel that the library should try 
to aid the development of standards of 
motion picture evalution by the preparation 
of reading courses, the sponsoring of lec- 
tures, and the exhibition of meaningful series 
of films, such as the film library series men- 
tioned previously. We should encourage 
experimentation in the motion picture maga- 
zine field. We should organize collections 
of books related to the subjects of current 
films, as much with the idea of drawing 
attention to the films as of circulating the 
books. Films which lend themselves to such 
tie-ups are usually of the type which are 
from six months to two or three years in 
preparation, and there can be little excuse 
for discovering a demand a month after the 
film has been released and being able to fill 
the demand three months after it has dis- 
appeared. 

I discover that in my enthusiasm for 
recordings and films, I have confused my 
distinctions between the exhibition and the 
lecture as educational techniques in the 
library. It is in part due to the fact that 
they are natural complements. In effect 
the labels of an exhibition are its lecture, 
the images of the lecture its exhibition. 

The two other types of adult education 
service which I listed earlier remain to 
be discussed. The special advisory services 
might include the very heaviest demands 
made upon our mechanical aids and upon 
our knowledge and judgment. In this sense, 
they would not be distinguishable from regu- 
lar service of a high order. But when I 
mention special advisory services I refer 
primarily to the type of work being done by 
the progressive extension divisions of vari- 
ous state university libraries. Essentially 
such services mean close cooperation with 
noncommercial producing groups, the acquir- 
ing of skill in gauging the capacities of 
groups and the consequent recommendation 
of plays for their production. They also mean 
assistance in matters of group organization, 
Providing solutions of technical problems, 
Suggesting a reading program for the group, 
encouraging the writing of plays distinctly 
regional in tone, and even participating in the 
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actual production to the extent of helping 
to apply make-up and pulling the curtain. 
Plentiful examples of this sort you will find 
described in Everyman’s Drama by Jean 
Carter and Jess Ogden. Such an aggressive 
service might also involve the organization 
of city-wide or state-wide tournaments and 
the loan of essential state equipment as well 
as of books. The possession of a large num- 
ber of duplicate copies and a liberal loan 
policy are essential for work of this kind. 

The fourth service, the providing of spe- 
cial facilities within the library, is a closely 
related matter. The New York Public 
Library has done pioneer work in creating 
little theaters, well-equipped and protean 
in their usefulness, out of unattractive base- 
ment club rooms and coal bins. The Utica 
Public Library works a variation on this 
idea by occasionally converting its reading 
room into a theater, the top of its charging 
desk becoming a stage. It is notable that 
the New York development, carried out in 
the ’30’s in consequence of the availability 
of funds and talents through the Work 
Projects Administration, is continuing after 
the dissolution of the theater project under 
the power of the groups formed when the 
auditoriums first became available. The 
Rose McClendon Players at the Harlem 
Branch Library, in particular, have done 
notable work. 

From this vantage point I look back upon 
my topic: “The Library’s Viewpoint in 
Theater Research.” I realize that what I 
have in fact done, is to demonstrate that 
the public library has no point of view in 
research as an activity divorced from the 
other services. I have tried to show that 
we are concerned with it, insofar as it is apt 
to result in publications with which we can 
meet our daily demands. I have tried 
also to indicate our responsibility in the 
matter of research materials relating to 
local theater because in many instances, 
the public library will be the only agency 
on the spot to do that job. Finally, I have 
tried to show how materials, of a type 
useful to the research man and to the 
teacher, can be converted to the uses of 
the library’s adult education program. In 
these broader applications, the library makes 
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not only a contribution to theatrical scholar- 
ship but to the educational theater movement 
as a whole. 


George Freedley drew the attention of the 
group to the Theatre Library Association’s 
initial publication, the Broadside, and to the 
existence of the library project of the Na- 
tional Theater Conference, which project 
is headed by Valentine Windt, University of 
Michigan. 
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The treasurer’s report was submitted, in 
the absence of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett, by 
Florence Overton of the New York Public 
Library. 

New OFFICERS 


Officers for 1940-41 are: President, 
George Freedley, New York Public Lj. 
brary; secretary, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross. 
McCord Theatre Museum, Dallas, Texas: 
treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Barrett, New 
York Public Library. 

SARAH CHOKLA Gross, Secretary 
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AL.A., bd and com. status and 
functions revised, 25-26; divs 
authorized, 16, 23-24; dues scale 
revised, 20-21, 24; early history, 
27-31; _ ext. asst recommended, 
113; Latin Amer. dept, 133; 
ofhcers, 34; round tables author- 
ized, 24-25. See also Constitu- 
tion and by-laws of A.L.A. 
Membership, A.L.A.; Reorgani- 
zation, A.L.A. 

A.LL.A. activities com., 15-16, 153. 
See also Constitution and by- 
laws of A.L.A. 

A.L.A. Bulletin, 185, 201, 220. 


AL.A. catalog code _ revision 
0% 80-81 

AL.A. memship. See Member- 
ship, A.L.A. 

A.L.A. reorganization. See Con- 


stitution and by-laws of the 
A.L.A.; Divisional relations 
com.; Reorganization, A.L.A. 

Abbot, Etheldred, elected, 66. 

Abraham Lincoln, 189-91 

Abstracting, 201, 205. 

Adult educ., criticism of  litera- 
ture, 143; Experiments in Educ. 
Service for Adults, 43; evalua- 
tion of l’s adult services, 43; 
films and _ recordings, 235-40; 
Hadley, 30; |. sch. training, 
43; prison Il. service, 226-29; 
panel on |’s obligation in demo- 
cratic world, 47-49; round table 
mtgs, 43-49. See also Civic 
educ.; Discussion groups; Lend- 
ing sect.; Parent educ.; Read- 
ing; Workers’ educ. 

Adult educ. bd, 43, 222-23. 

Adult educ. round table, 222-23; 
officers, 40. 

Affiliated 1. organizations, 26 


230. 

Affiliated Schs for Workers, 45. 

Agricultural college 1., 51-54. 

Agricultural exp. stations, 51-54, 
57-58. 

Agricultural Is_ sect., becomes 
sect. of A.C.R.L., 41, 50; mtgs, 
49-58; officers, 58. See also 
County and regional ls. 

Agricultural planning coms. See 
County = agricultural planning 
coms. 

Akers, Susan G., rpt, 162. 

Alexander, Margaret, 193, 226. 

Allee, Marjorie H., 183. 

Allen, Paul, 183. 

Alvarez, Robert S., 124-25, 128. 
American Council on Educ., 42, 
64-65. 
American 
49-50. 

American Doc. Institute, 115. 

American Film Center, 167. 

American Hospital Assn, 120, 121. 

American Labor Educ. Service, 
45. 

American L. in Paris, 32, 117. 
merican L. Laws, 230. 

American sch. of the air, 152 


Country Life Assn, 


~ 


Avey, E. Gertrude, 


Index 


American White Paper, 108. 
America’s town mtg of the air, 


5-14; ammiversary, 5. 


Anderson, Daisy L., 66. 

Andrus, Ruth, quoted, 1509. 
Anstaett, Herbert B., 63. 
Archives, class., 59; local archives, 


114-15. See also Documenta- 
tion. 

Archives and Is com., 58-60, 114. 
Archivists, training of, 60. 


Armstrong, W. Earl, 64-65. 


Art dept, and the community, 60- 


61; publicity for, 61. 


Art ref. round table, mtg, 60-62; 


officers, 62. 

Association of college and ref. ls, 
agricultural Is affiliate as sub- 
sect., 41, 50; budgets, compen- 
sation, and schemes of service 
subcom., 175-77; constitution 
and by-laws revised, 62; divi- 
sion status, 41-42; mtgs, 62-66; 
officers, 66; papers to be printed, 
62; serials sect. may affiliate, 
199. 

Attendance summaries, 241. 

Audio-visual com., 41. 

Audio-visual materials, 182 
23. See also Films. 

27. 

Awards, rpt of jury, 33. See also 
Caldecott; Newbery; Trustees, 
citation; Wilson publicity honor 
roll. 

Ayer, Thomas P., chmn, 68. 


B 


Baker, Elizabeth, 113. 

Baker, Marion M., 229. 

Baker, Maysel O’H., 66. 

Baldwin, Emma V., 88-89. 

Ballad collecting, Lomax, 104. 

Bangor (Me.) p.l., 208. 

Banister, John R., 131. 

Barcus, Thomas, 65. 

Bard college, use of bks, 63. 
Barker, Tommie D., 90. 

Barnett, Claribel R., 50, 58. 

Barr, Pelham, 67-68. 

Barrett, Elizabeth P., 240. 

Barrow, John G., discusses paper, 
63. 

Basadre, Jorge, 26, 132-33. 

Batchelder, Mildred, 188, 1096. 

Bayley, Mrs. John, 226. y 

Beatty, Cora M., 187 

Bell, Lucy S., 64. 

Belpré, Pura, 132. 

Bennington college, 63. 

Bercaw, Louise O., 49-50. 

Berry, Ethel L, 113. 

Berthold, Arthur B., 115. 

Best sellers, 154, 155. 

Besuden, H. Dorothy, 27. 

Bettman, Gilbert, 5-8, 11-14. 
Jeust, Nora, 152-53, 183. 

Bibliography com., 114. See also 
Cooperative bibliographical aid 
com. 

sill of rights. 
of rights. 

Binders. See Bookbinders. 
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See Library’s bill 


Binding. See Bookbinding com. 
Binkley, Robert C., 509, 115. 
Birth Atlas, 161. 

Bishop, William W., 65. 

Blakely, Margaret, 68. 

Blind, children’s bks, 194-95; 
round table on work with, 224. 

Board on resources of Amer. ls. 
See Resources of Amer. 1s bd. 

Bond, Ethel, doc. cataloging, 8s. 

Book collections, 63, 136-39. See 
also Classification and pay plans. 

Book evaluation com., 195. 

Book postage rate, 77, 138. 

Book reviewing, 153-54, 161, 162, 
169-71. 

Book selection, agricultural col- 
lections, 51-57; bkseller’s point 
of view, 154-55; critic’s func- 
tion, 153-54; elementary sch. ls, 
183-84; for parents, 157-58; 
159; what the p. reads, 155-56. 
See also Censorship; Subversive 
publications. 

Book week, 132. 

Bookbinders, certification, 67-68. 

Bookbinding, administrator’s  re- 
sponsibility, 66-67. 

Bookbinding com., mtg, 66-68. 

Booklist, 28, 195. 

Bookmobiles for city use, 136. 

“Books at home,” Allee, 183. 

Bowerman, George F., 153, 161. 

Boy scouts reading program, 229. 

Boyd, Julian P., 59-60. 

Braille, children’s bks, 

Branch, Nelle U.,. 57. 

Branch Is, 118-19, 128-30, 157-58, 


194-95. 


214. 

Breed, Clara E., films, 167. 

Brewton, John E., 226. 

Brigham, Harold, rpt, 41-42. 

Bright Heritage, 112 

British L. Assn, 38. 

Broadcasting. See Radio. 

Bromfield, Louis, address, 116. 

Brooke, Leonard L., 191-92. 

Brookings Institution, 97. 

Brooklyn p. 1. bldg, 144. 

Brown, ‘Alice E., 194-95. 

Brown, Charles H., 34, 57, 153. 

Brown, Henry, greeting, 15. 

Brown, Janice S., 49-50. 

Brown, Leslie E., 47-49. 

Brubeck, Mrs. Viarda C., 49. 

Bruner, Herbert B., 225. 

Brunner, Edmund deS., 110, 

Bryan, James E., 134, 143. 

Buck, Solon J., 60. 

Budgets, groundwork _ essential, 
96, 97; Bangor (Me.) p.l., 208; 
effect of defense program, 96, 
97; La. campaign, 221; padding, 
96, 97; staff organization aid, 
213-15. See also Classification 
and pay plans. 

Budgets, compensation, and 
schemes of service subcom., 175- 


Buffalo (N.Y.) 
118-19. 

Buggelli, Luigi, 225. : 

Buildings. See College 1s, Li- 
brary bldgs. 


friends group, 
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Bunn, Arralee, film, 167. 

Burns, Sara P., rpt, 185-86. 

Business and technology, bibl. of 
bibls needed, 77; bk exhibit, 77- 
78; directory of special collec- 
tions, 77; doc. lists, 7 mtg 
demands for service, 72-77; 
public relations manual, 77. 

Business and_ technology sect., 
mtg, 68-78; officers, 78; re- 
organization, 68. 

Butcher, Elizabeth, 212 

By-laws. See Constitution and 


by-laws. 
c 


Cabeen, Violet A., public docs, 
84-85. 
Cabral da Rocha 
Heloisa, 132-33. 
Caldecott award, 189-91, 198. 
Cameras, or cen ly 69. 
Campbell, Agnes H., 175. 
Campbell, Celia P., rpt, 186. 
Campbell, Donald =. 208. 
Campbell, I. Charlotte, rt, 205-07. 
Carabelli, Angelina 7. 58. 
Card catalog. See Catalog. 
Carlson, William H., 6s. 
Carnegie Corporation adv. 
aims, Barcus, 65. 
Carpenter, Harland A., 


N 


Werneck, 


group, 
chmn, 


225. 

Carruthers, Ralph H., 6 

Carson, William G. B., 232 

Carter. — D., 262. 

Case, Flora M., secy, 212. 

Castro, Hector D., address, 116- 

17. 

Catalog, study in English and 
Amer. postponed, 81. 

Catalog RF notes used on, pub- 
lication approved, 81. 

Catalog code. See A.L.A. catalog 
code revision. 

Catalog sect., A.L.A. com. rpts, 
80-81; adv. council, 79; bd of 
directors, 82; constitution re- 
vised, 81-82; large ls round 
table, 82-87; life mems, 82; 
mtgs, 78-89; memship in, 78; 
officers, 89; questionnaire on 
Yrbk and news bulletin, 80; re- 
organization rpt, 81-82; sect. 


com. rpts, 78-81, 82, 85-86; 
small Is round table, 8 87 “80. 
Catalogers. See Regional cata- 


logers groups. 
Catalogers’ and Class. Yrbk, 80 
Oar 84, 85, 163. 
Cataloger’s day,’’ Walker, 87-88. 
Canton cost accounting study, 
88-89; costs ig 81; docs, 
82-85; music code, for popu- 
lar service, 134. See also Co- 
operative cataloging. 
Cataloging and class. 
80-81. 
Cataloging and class. div., 80, 81- 


com., rpt, 


82. 

Catholic and_ eastern 
rules for headings, 82. 

Censorship, A.L.A.’s attitude, 13; 
of bks for youth, 11; local 
groups, 11; orienting |. board, 
137; rpt of special | com., 37; 
Shaw quoted, 10; “Should Is 
restrict use of subversive publi- 
cations?” 5-14. 

Censorship. See also Civil liber- 
ties; Intellectual freedom to 
safeguard rights of 1. users. 

Census publications, headings, 83- 
84; using figures, 136. 

Certification of binders, 67-68. 

Certification of Ins, 218. 


churches, 


Chambrun, Comtesse de, 117. 
Chancellor, John, 43, 47-49. 
Chapman, Edward A., 22 
Chapters and sects com., 
tinue, 40. 
Charging systems, 
phy used, 60. 
Chicago p. 1, employees union, 


153, 212. 

Chiid, James B., state 
headings, 85-86; 
docs, 162. 

Children, sect. for 1. work with, 
awards, 189, 191; com. rpts, 
194-98; mtgs, 189-98; News 
Letters, 197; officers, 198; re- 
organization, 187-88; 198; yrbk 
proposal, 185. 

Children’s Bks from Foreign Lan- 
guages, 196. 

“Children’s crusade for children,” 
194. 

Children’s 1. work, administrative 
duties, 194; articles, 194-95, 
197-98; cultivate reading inter- 
est, 229; Roos, 33. See also 
School Is sect.; Young people. 

Children’s L. Work as a Career, 
197 

Children’ s literature, awards, 180- 
91; Amer. scene in recent bks, 
210; for blind children, 194-95; 
exhibits, 194-95, 196; ‘feminine 
influence, 190; illustration, 189; 
on modern problems, 189; ne 
Hundred Children’s Bks, 196; 
pre-school list, 194; reviews, 
194-95; “‘What’s ahead for chil- 
dren’s bks,’’ Melcher, 189-91. 

Childs, Sargent B., historical rec- 
ords survey, 58- 59 

Choosing the Right Bk, 194. 

Churches. See Catholic and east- 
ern churches. 

Cincinnati 1. history, 29, 62, 225; 
Lloyd 1. and museum, 65-66. 
Circulation work, desk staff, 130- 

41. See also Lending. 

Citizens com., 214. 

City govt. See Municipal govt. 

Civic educ., 40. 

Civil liberties, 37, 153. 

Civil service, 96. 

Clark, C. M., farm economics, 


54-57: 
Clark, Helen M., rpt, 185. 
Clark, Rheta A., elected, 188. 
Classics, reading of, 192-93. 
Classification, See Cataloging and 
class; Library of Congress. 
Classification and yay _ plans, 
county Is, 176; educ. institu- 
tions, 175-77; school ls, 176. 
Classroom ls, 181, 183. 
Cleveland p. lL, staff institutes, 
161-62 
Cochran, Mary R., 27. 
Coen, B. F., com, mem., 221. 
Coit, Eleanor G., workers’ educ., 


discon- 


microphotogra- 


author 
Venezuelan 


45-40. 

College and Research Ls, 38-39. 

College 1s, aims of Carnegie 
grants, 65; bk collections, 63; 
bk use in progressive schs, 63; 
freshman orientation, 183; func- 
tion, Randall, 64; functional 1. 
bldg, Sharpe, 63; regional plan- 
ning, Carlson, 65; relating |. to 
ee A 63-64; service load 
rating, 176-77; staff develop- 
ment, 63; staff rating systems, 
63; staff seminars, 63. See also 
Agricultural college |.; Associa- 
tion of college and ref. ls.; 
Classification and pay plans; 
Junior college Is; Research ma- 
terials; Teacher-training institu- 
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tion Is_ sect.; 


University ls; 


College Is_ sect mtg 6 

” 2-63: 
officers, 66. : “ei 
College 1. adv. bd, discontinue, 


40. 
Colorado state college of educ,, 
teacher educ., 65. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
152. d 
Committees, com. on, rpt, 


40-41; 
status and . 


functions revised, 


25-26. 

Communism, Hays, 9, 13-14; 
Rushmore cited, 11-12, 14. 
Community agency cooperation, 


McClusky, 46-47. 
Community analysis, 137. 
Community councils, 47, 48-49. 
Competition, Tunis, 193. 
Compton, Charles H., 32, 161, 
Coney, Donald, presided, 32. 
Conferences, A.L.A., in Latin 

Amer. city, 133. 

Connor, John M., 121, 131. 

Constitution and by-laws of 
A.L.A., revised, 15-26, 

Contract 1. service, 97, 182, 224. 

Cook, Dorothy E., rpt, 709. 

Cook, Ruth V., elected, 62. 

Cooper, Mrs. Vera S., 63. 

Cooperative bibliographical aid 
com., rpt, 49-50. 

Cooperative cataloging com., grant 
extended, 81; letter to In of 
Congress, 81; rpt, 80-81. 

Corbin, Hazel, 160-61. 

Cost accounting study, 88-89. 

Council, first session, 36-37; rep. 
and functions revised, 17, 22 
23; second session, 37-42. 

Councils. See Community coun- 


cils. 

County agr. 
06. 

County and regional Is institute, 
clinics, 112; community organi- 
zation, Zander, I1I; county 
govt, Walker, 90-97; discussion 
groups, Jones, 110-11; federal- 
state-local relations, Dunbar, 
110; 1. law, Lester, 110; local 
govt, Wager, 97-106; size of l. 
unit, Warren, 110; social trends, 
Brunner, 110;  state-local rela- 
tions, Fyan, 110; summary, 
Jones, III-12; tour, 113; trends 
in Amer. life, Lindeman, 106- 


planning coms, 105- 


10. 

County and_ regional Is_ sect. 
mtgs, 90-113; officers, 113; re 
organization com. rpt, 113; sect. 
activities discussed, 112-13. 

County govt, 90-97. 

County ls, class. and pay plans, 
176; institutes needed, 230; sch. 
l. contracts, 182; staff orienta- 
tion, 127-28. 

County manager plan, 95, 97, 99 

Courses of study, 226. 

Cowles, Barbara, rpt, 205. 

Crawford, Agnes, 224. 

Critic’s function, 153-5 

Cullipher, Martha R., "aenel 58. 

Culver, Essae, ‘“‘Call to action,” 
34; pres., 34. 

Currell, Sarah C. 
college l., 51-5 

Currin, Althea MM. 

Cushman, Alice, 


, organizing agr. 


elected, 188. 
e elected, 198, 


D 


Daily Worker, 6. 
Daniel Boone, 189, 191. 
Danie's, Marietta, 121, 126. 
Danton, J. Periam, 
Assn appeal, 38; 
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microphotogra- 
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phy in serials work, 204-05; 
a ugees, 37-38. 
Darrah, Jane, elected, 198. 
189-91. 


Daugherty, —— award, 
p’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Pes 
award, 189-91. 

Davis, Mary G., 194. 

Decimal Class., 114, 132. 

Defense program, 96, 97. 

Democracy, dearth of bks, 11, 14, 
210; defined, Bettman, 14; de- 
fined, Hays, 14; econ. and po- 
litical, Wager, 97-106; rpt on 
l. programs, 42, 43; sch. 1, 
trains for, 182; trends, Linde- 
man, 106-10; White House 
conf., 194. 

Bapecratic process and In, Mac- 
Leish, 35- 

Denny, George V., 5-6, 10-14. 

Dickson, Harriet, "elected, 198. 

Dies, Martin, 9. 

Discussion groups, Jones, 110-11. 

Divisional publications, catalogers, 
80; rpt on proposal to substi- 
tute ier A.L.A. Bulletin, 38-39. 

Divisional relations com., func- 
tions amended, 40-41; ‘petition 
of Assn of college and ref. ls, 
41-42; recommendations on re- 
organization, 41. 

Divisions, A.L.A., Assn of college 
and ref. Is, 41-42; authorized, 
16, 23-24 cataloging and class. 
diy., 80-82; dues allotment, 24; 
hospital Is, 120; 1. ext. div., 113, 
230; representation, 22-23; sch., 
children’s, and young people’s 
groups, 187-88, 1098; _ serials 
sect., 199; trustees, 220. 

Dixon, Esther H., secy, 119. 

Doane, Gilbert H., 161. 

Documentary films, See Films. 

Documentation, aims of I.F.D., 
114; Amer. progress, 115; class., 
114; defined, 114; internati 
assns, 114, 115; jt com. on in- 
ternatl cooperation, 115-16; jt 
mtg held, 114-16; microfilm, 
114, 115; papers to be printed, 
114; standardization, 114. See 
also Archives. 

Documents. Sce Archives; Public 
docs. 

Dollard, Mary, secy, 215. 

Donnelly, June R., 27. 

Dooley, Dennis A., elected, 231. 

Doud, Margery, 155-56. 

Douglas, Mary P., 187-88. 

Downs, Robert B., elected, 34, 66. 

Drama. See Plays; Theatre L. 
Assn. 

Drufner, Vincent H., 





panel mem., 


aaa 
Dudgeon, Matthew 
rpt, 38-39. 

Dues in A.L.A., div. 
24; new scale, 20- 
Dunbar, Ralph M., Sodtarel, state, 

local relationships, 110. 
Dunlap, Alice M., 27, 162. 
Duplicates, docs and_ periodicals 
symposium, 57-58; exchanges, 
121, 133, 201. 

Durkes, Leona, elected, 40. 
Dutcher, Mrs. Patricia O., greet- 
ing, 60. 
Duyvis, F. D 


S., elected, 34; 


allotments, 


., documentation, 114. 


E 


Early Amer. imprints inventory, 
McMurtrie, 509, 6s. 

Eastman, Linda A., 32. 

Edge, Sigrid A., elected, 49. 
Education, valid goals, 108. 


Educational Screen, 165. 

Eells, Walter C., jr college ls, 64 
standards, 176. 

Eldridge, Bessie L., elected, 162. 

Elections com. rpt, 34 

ggg os sch. Is. See School Is. 

E 


liot, Margaret S., rpt, 59. 
mbree, Raymond, prison service, 
226-29. 

Estes, Grace, 90. 

Estes, Rice S., 214. 

Etzkorn, Leo R., budgets, 

European war, 114, 
212. 

Exchange. See 
change. 

Exhibitors’ night, 32. 

Exhibits, children’s bks, 194-95, 
196; business and technical bks, 
77-78; hospital Is, 120; labor, 


213-15. 
116-17, 153, 


Duplicates ex- 


214; theater ‘material, 235-36. 
See also Publicity. ; 
Experiment stations ls. See Agri- 


cultural exp. stations. 
Extension. See Library ext. 


F 


Farm economics. See 
tural coll. 

Farquhar, Alice, 43. 

Farrell, Sally, 221. 

Farrington, Anne, 120, 121. 

Fascism, 9, 13-14. 

Fay, Lucy E., presided, 62. 

Federal aid, 34, 101, 104-05, 117- 
18, 216. 

Federal Council of Churches, 75. 

Fédération Internationale de Seo. 
umentation, 114. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth, 64. 

Ferguson, Milton J., 32, 144. 

Fetty, Irene, presided, 21; in- 
service training, 162. 

Field, Pearl I., 213-15. 

Fihe, Pauline = chmn, 43. 

Filing code subcom., rpt, 8o. 

Film on Is com., rpt, 167. 

Films, aids in writing film story, 
165; commercial films, 238-39; 
confs, 165; docu. 1. film, 167; 
drawing up contract, 167; educ. 
films, Slesinger, 222-23; ex- 
change, 165-66; fair practice 
code, 167; Lawson McG hee l., 
Knoxville, 167; motion picture 
stills, 236; Museum of Modern 
Art film 1., 238; popular educ., 
236-38; public relations, 163-66; 
San Diego p. 1., 167; sch. films 
shown, 167; sources of informa- 
tion, 22 study of educ., 42; 
Wichita color film, 166-67. See 
also Mic rophotography A 

Finance com., appt., 42. 

Finances. See Budgets; 
aid; State aid. 

Fine art dept. See Art dept. 

Fleming, Helen, staff manuals, 


Agricul- 


Federal 


122. 
Fleming, T. P., 78, 162, 163. 
Floor staff. See Lending staff, 
Foley, Marie, 120. 
Foote, Lucy B., rpt, 87. 
Foreign born, Providence p. 1. 
se ervice, 225; racial backgrounds, 
25; round table on work with, 
Foreign ‘delegates, 
Foster, Mary E., 
Foundations. 
oration ; 
‘ellogg Foundation. 
Foutts, James C., 230. 
Fowler, Julian S., staff mtgs, 63. 
Francis, Florrinell, 87. 
Frederick, John T., 152. 


26, 132-33. 
elected, 34. 


See Carnegie Cor- 
General Educ. Bd; 
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Free speech, Holmes quoted, 13. 

Freedley, George, 26, 232, 240. 

Freeman, Margaret B., 229. 

Freeman, Marilla W., 152. 

Freshmen, orienting, 183. 

Friends of Is com., mtgs, 116-19. 

Friends of the 1., Bu alo -~ &, 
118-19; formation and work, 
Henshaw, 209-10; Lima and 
Allen county p. 1, 119; lunch- 
eon, 116; round table, 118-19; 
small ls, Morgan, 119. 

Friends of the L. Groups, 119. 

Fuller, Grace P., rpt, 79. 

Fyan, Loleta D., 110, 143. 


G 


Gaffner, Wilma, elected, 153. 
Galt, Alexander, 68, 118-19. 
Garabrant, J. L., com. mem., 221. 
Garrison, Gretchen, staff orienta- 
tion, 121-30; Wilson honor roll, 


103. 
Garrison, Winfred E., 167, 169-71. 
Gary (Ind.) p. 1., charges bks by 
microfilm, 69. 
Gauld, Charles, elected, 153. 
General Educ. Bd, grants, 55, 81. 
General sessions, addresses, 5-14; 
college and sch. points of view, 
32; proceedings, 15-35. 
Getchell, Myron W., 132, 161 
Gifts, 14, 61. See also Friends of 
the 1. 
Githens, Alfred M., 144. 
Gjelsness, R. H., 80-81, 207. 
yee Margaret, elected, 188. 
Gordon, Dorothy, 191. 
Gosnell, Charles F., 131. 
Goucher college 1. plans, 144-52. 
Government. See County govt; 
Local govt. 
Government docs. See Documen- 
tation; Public docs. 
Governors’ delegates, 117. 
Grafton, Ernestine, rpt, 112. 
Gramaphone Shop, 156. 
Grant, Margaret T., 230. 
Grants. See Carnegie Corpora- 
_tion; General Educ. 
Grants in aid. See Federal aid; 
State aid. 
Great Britain. See British L. 
Assn. . 
“Great Plays” series, 237. 
Green, Gwendolyn, 1098. 
Gregory, Ruth W., secy, 156. 
Griffiths. Sarah H., elected, 66. 
Gross, Sarah C., elected, 240. 


H 


Haas, Muriel, 132. 
Hadley, Chalmers, welcome, 27-31. 
Hale, Ralph T., elected, 221. 
Hall, Gertrude E., rpt, 187. 
Hammond, Bernice W., elected, 
230. 
Hammond, Ruth E., 34, 163. 
Hansen, Agnes C., elected, 156. 
Hanson, Mary E., elected, 207. 
Harris, Helen M., resided, 161. 
Hart, William G., films, 163-66. 


Harwood, Laurance J., 39-40, 
220-21. 

Hatch bill, 153. 

Hawes, Marian E., elected, 226. 


Hawks, Emma B., "resolution, 50- 
51. 

Haygood, ev segare C., rpt, 133-34; 
secy, 13 

Haykin, David J., rpt, 79-80. 

a e C. Irene, elected, 188; 

lL, 178-83. 
Mowe, Arthur G., 5, 6, 8-10, 11- 


14. 
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Headings. See State author head- Intellectual freedom to 





CINCINNATI CONFERENCE 


safeguard translations, 133; visitors to 
ings; Subject headings. rights of |. users to — of conf., 132-33. 
Heathcote, Lesley M., presided, inquiry, com. approved, Latin Amer., com. on l], coopera. 
199. Inter-American oa See tion with, activities, Haygood, 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy, elected, Latin-Amer. 


131. 

Heller, Frieda M., teen-age 
ing, . 192-93. 

Heller, Lydia, 57. 

Henderson, John D., chmn, 

Henry, Edward Bins 


27. 


Hensel, Evelyn M., secy, 80. 
Henshaw, Francis 'H., l. friends, 


209-10. 

Herbert, Clara W., elected, 
Hering, Hollis W., 167, 175. 
Herse, Bertha E., 40. 


Hickman, Marg: ret G., elected, It Does, 121. 


| 133-34; mtg, 131-34; research 
Interlibrary loans, 64, 60, 76. studies, 133-34. 

read- International Federation for Doc., Lazarsfeld, Paul F., radio and 
114 reading, 43-44. 


International relations com., rpt, League of L. 
152. 37-38. | 
Internship, 162. 
Ireland, Norma O., rpt, 130. 


Comms, 90; mtgs, 

230; officers, 230; reorganiza. 
tion, 113, 230. 

Leary, Bernice, survey, 184. 

Lemmon, C. E., cited, 174, 


J Lending sect., mtg, .134°43; offi. 
ba cers, 143; reorganization com, 
James, Mary H., elected, 66. 134. 


J.M.R.T.—What It Is and What Lending staff, 139-43. 
Lending techniques, 134-36, 


235; presided, 212, 213. Johnson, Gladys C., elected, 66. Lerner, Leo A., 153. 
High sch. Is, Standard catalog, Jones, A. Drummond, discussion Lerner, Max, cited, 134. 
187. groups, 110-11; institute sum- Lesser, Margaret, 191, 195-96, 
Hill, — P., 37, 42; hon. mem., mary, I1I-12. Lester, Clarence B., rpt, 40-41 
32, 36-3 Jones, C. K., L.C. class., 81. 230; |. law, 110. 
Hill, Ronee R., archives, 509. Junior college Is, needs sum- Lewis, Betty, elected, 198. 
Hirsch, Benedict, elected, 153. marized, Eells, 64; mtg, 63-64; Lewis, Helen B., secy, 226, 
Hirsch, Felix E., 63. sect. officers, 66. See also Lewis, Minnie A., presided, 7 
Hiss, Sophie inn, tO Be, Classification and pay plans. Lewis, Olive, rpt, 34. 
Historical records survey, 58-59. Junior mems round table, com. Lewis, Willard P., rpt, 50. 
See also Early Amer. imprints. rpts, 121-31; constitution, 131; Librarianship, educ. for. See Li- 
Historical societies, Boyd, 59-60. exhibit, 130; in-service training, brary schs; Professional train- 
Hitchcock, Jeannette M., 66. 162; l. sch. contacts, 121; mtgs, ing. 
Hitt, Justice, quoted, 30. 121-31; officers, 131; periodicals Library—1940, 42. 
Hodapp, Kathryn E., rpt, 196-97. exchange, 201; petition to be- Library action, jt. com. mtg, 143. 
Holmes, Justice Oliver W., quoted come sect., 130; quarterly, 131; Library administration com., fune- 
8, 11, 1 survey on A.L.A, memship, 131. tions amended, 41. 
Home rule, 92, 96, 103. Library Binding Institute, 67-68. 
Honorary memship com., rpt, 32, K Library bldgs, Brooklyn p. 1, 144; 
36-37. 5 


Hopper, Franklin F 


+» Tpt, 33. 


oes college |!., Sharpe, 63; Goucher 
Kaiser, John B., 161. 


college 1., 144-52; round table, 
Hospital Bk Guide, 120. Kauffmann, Mary E., elected, 80. 144-52. 
Hospital day, 121. Keally, Francis, 144. Library ext., A.L.A. div., 113; bd 
Hospital In vs bibliotherapist, 120. Keck, Lucile L., 33. mtg, 90, 152; institutes pro- 
Hospital ls, exhibit, 120; reading Kellar, Herbert A., 59, 115. posed, 113; state agencies, 112, 
= five patients, 120; standards’ Keller, Doroth B., elected, 207. 230-31. See also County and 
com. recommended, 121, Kellogg Foundation experiments, regional Is institute. 
Hospital Is div., 120. 49. Library Journal, 185. 
Hospital Is round table, mtgs, 120- Kennedy, Anna C., rpt, 184-85. Library of Congress class., man- 
21; reorganization rpt, 120. a univ. agr. economics l., ual on, 81; research materials, 
Hospitalization for Ins, 218. 54°5 Severance, 66; union _ Cat., 
Howard, James A., 167-68, 174-75. Kilitam, Julia, religious bks list, Schwegmann, 64. 
Howell, Beatrice M., duplicates, 171-74, 175. Library personnel. See Person- 
57. King, Florence, 63. nel; Staff. 
Hubbell, Ruth A., elected, 66 King, Margaret I., chmn, 4o. Library radio broadcasting com., 
Hull, Edna M., presided, 157. King, Marion, elected, 212. discontinued, 41; mtgs, 152-53, 
Hunsaker, Herbert C., panel Knaus, Mrs. G. H., secy, 221. 222-23. See also Radio. 
mem., 47-49. Kohlstedt, Donald W., presided, Library revenues, 117-18, 216-17. 
Hunt, Clara W., 1094. 152. See also Budgets; Federal aid; 
Hunt, Mabel L., 180. Korman, Abram B., 1. union his- State aik ad 
Hurt, Huber W., 220. tory, 153; presided, 153. Library schs, adult educ. training, 
Hurt, Peyton, discusses paper, 63. Kramer, P. J., com. mem., 221. 43; archival and mss work, 60; 
Hutchings, Helen, chairman, 63. Kroeger, Louis J., 162, 213-15. doc. cataloging, 84-85; Latin- 


I 


Ideson, Julia, rpt, 33-34. 
Illustrations. See Pictures. 
Imprints. See Early Amer. 
prints inventory. 


Kuhlman, A. F., chmn, 60, 66. 


Amer. students, 131-32; periodi- 
Kup, Karl, 180. 


cals work, 205-07. 
Library town mtg, 5-14. , 
PP Library unions, Chicago umion 
praised, 153; history, 153. 
Labor groups, |. exhibit, 214; rep. Library unions round table, mtg, 
im- on bds, 48-49, 213; use of ] 153; offi ers, 153. 
disputed, 213-14. See also Li- Library’s bi'l of rights, 13. See 


Income. See Budgets, Federal brary unions round table; also Censorship. 

aid; Library revenues; State Workers’ educ. Life mems, 82. ‘ 

aid. Laing, Alexander, college bk col Lindeman, Eduard C., trends in 
Indexes, doc. indexes, 83; eight- lection, 63. Amer. life, pe 

eenth-century periodicals, 199; Lapp, John A., 53 Lippincott award, 

to Latin Amer. lit., 133; local Latin Amer., A.L.A. . dept needed, —_ Litchfield, Dorothy. ii., elected, 66. 

indexes com., rpt, 130; music, 133; bk week, = confs on Little, Mrs. Evelyn oe elected, 34- 

156; picture material, 61; sports cultural relations, 131; Decimal Livsey, Rosemary, chmn, 161. 

and_ wildlife publications, 199. Class. expansion, 132; exchange Lloyd |. and museum, Simons, 65 
Indexing and abstracting, Bulletin of periodicals, 133; exhibits, 66. 

to rpt projects, 201; com. rpt, 133; friends greeting, Castro, Loan funds, 218. 

205. 116-17; general cultural maga- Local com, introduced, 27. 
Infection, bks as carriers, 121. zine, 133; indexes of lit., 133; ‘Local govt,’ Wager, 97-106. 
In-service training, 63, 74-75, 140, inter-Amer. program for young Local indexes com., rpt, 130. 

161-62, 212. 


Institutes, 113, 161-62, 230. 


also County and_ regional 


institute. 


people, 152-53; l. assn needed, Loeber, L. Elsa, 68, 116. 


See 133; |. sch. students, 131-32, Loizeaux, Marie, 163. 


Is 133; outline of program, Rush, Lomax, Alan, 194. 
131; quarterly bibl. review, 133; Long. Harriet G., 104, 210. 
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Lord, Milton E., elected, 34. 


Lotspeich, Mrs. Claude M., 229. 
Louisiana parish Is, 221. 

Lowe, John A., 152. 

Lucas, Mary, 162, 198. 

Ludington, Flora B., 26, 63. 


Lyons, Ruth, 131. 
M 


McAfee, Georgie G., secy, 40. 
McAllister, Samuel W., 201. 

McClusky, Howard Y.. “Com- 
_ agency cooperation,” 46- 


McCombs, Charles F., chmn, 64. 
McCrum, Blanche P., 63. 

McDiarmid, Errett W., rpt, 15-26. 
Macdonald, pness ing elected, 221. 


McDonald, Gerald D., l. film, 167 
rare bks, 200. ‘ 
McElderry, Margaret K., secy, 


108. 
McElfresh, Mona H., 
— Cecil, 


radio, 208. 


lending staff, 139- 
MacLeish, Archibald, | “Ln and 
democratic process,’ : 
MeMurtrie, Douglas C. yo im- 
prints, 59, 65 
Magazines. See Periodicals; 
Serials. 


Maire, Pearl G., 1109. 
Malone, Ted, 209. 


Manager plan. See County man- 


ager plan. _ ’ 
Manchester, Earl N., elected, 66. 
Manuscript collections. See His- 


torical records survey. 


omen curs woes. y aang: 60. 
Marcus, William trustees bul- 
letin, 2109. 

Marriage, bks on, 160-61. 

Martin, Adele C., secy, 153. 


Massee, May, 101. 
Measuring reading ability, 
Melcher, Frederic G., children’s 
bk awards, 189; forecast of chil- 
dren’s bks, 189-91. 
Membership, A.L.A 


44-45. 


., children’s, 


sch., and young people’s Ins, 
187; class., revised, 19-21; jr 
mem, survey, 131. See also 
Honorary memship com.; Life 
mems. 

Memorials, bk memorials, Ohr, 61 
Merrill, Julia W., secy, 143, 152. 
Merritt, LeRoy C., docs, 162. 
Merville, Florence E., rpt, 186. 


— Keyes D., 


response, 31- 


* a Mildred L. 


, quoted, 229. 


Microphotogr raphy, business and 
industry, 68-72; charging bks, 
69; demands on staff, 177; in 
documentation, 114, 115, 162; 
Preservation of research ma- 
terials, 65; ref. aid, Schweg- 


mann, 64; in serials work, 204- 

05; student records copied, 60. 

Milam, Carl, rpt, 42; town mtg, 
10-11, 13. 

Miller, Robert A., cost 
ing, 81, 89; secy, 65. 
Miller, Robert C., elected, 
Miller, Spencer, panel 


account- 


153. 
mem., 47- 


49. 
Moore, John C. B., 


144-52. 
Morgan, Mrs. G. 3.5 230i 
Morris, Mary, 232. 
Morsch, Lucile M., elected, 34. 
Moshier, L. Marion, 113. 
Mothers’ room, 160. 
Motion pictures, See Films. 


otter, Benjamin S., 216-109. 
Mount’ Holyoke college 1. survey, 
63. 


Mudge, Isadore G., ref. work, 64 
Mulberry, Mrs. Harry M., 33. 
oe govt, Wager, 98. 


Munn, R. Russell, lending service, 
134-3 

Munn, ‘Ralph, “Fact versus Folk- 
lore,” 923 introduces MacLeish, 


35; letter on 


general sessions 
speakers, 32; 


presided, 15, 26, 


33, 36, 37; racial a 
39; rpt to Council, q 

Museum of Modern “Art film 1., 
238. 

Music, cataloging code, 81; index, 
156; listening groups, 237. 

Music L. Assn, 81, 156. 

Myers, Garry, 160. 

Myers, Kurtz, theater research, 
232-40. 

N 

N.Y.A. See National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

National Assn of State Ls, mtgs, 


230-31; merger 
113, 231: off 


in A.L.A. div., 
cers, 231. 


National Broadcasting Co., 189, 
191, 237. 

National —_ for Mothers and 
Babies, 160. 


National Council of Parent Educ., 
157. 

National Geographic Soc., 204. 

National Theater Conf., 240. 


National Youth Administration, 
182. 

Nazism, Hays, 9, 13-14. 

New Jersey jr mems, 130. 

Newbery award, 189-91, 108. 

ante a Visit the L., 166-67. 

Newel, Genevieve, secy, 78. 

Newman, H. G., death, 215-16. 

Newspaper chain, 134. 

Newton, Lesley, presided, 180, 
191, 194 

Nisonger, H. W., panel mem., 47- 
49. 

Nominating com., rpt at mid- 


winter, 22. ‘ 
Norton, Margaret C., archives, 59, 
60. 


O 


“Of men and bks,” 152. 
Officers of A.L.A., 34 


Ohio state univ. film conf., 165. 


Ohr, Elizabeth, gift bks, 61. 

O'Malley, Ruth, 195, 230. 

Order and bk selection round 
table, mtg, 153-56; officers, 156; 
reorganization com. appt, 156. 

Orientation. See Freshman orien- 
tation; Staff orientation com. 

Orman, Oscar, 26. 

Osborn, Andrew D., elected, 8o. 

Ott, Fina C., elected, 66. 


Out-of-print bks, 194-95 
Overton, Florence, rpt, 240. 


Overton, Jacqueline, 191-92. 
P 

Pamphlets, 136, 182. 

Parent educ., bk selection com., 
159; family life, 160-61; panel 
discusses parent educ. study, 
159-60; personnel, 158-59; study 
of 1. activities, Smith, 157-590; 
Youngstown (Ohio) mothers’ 
room, 160. 


Parent educ. com., mtg, 157-61. 

Parsons, Mary P., presided, 210. 

Pay plans. See Classification and 
pay plans. 
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Peace, resolution on, 

People’s L., 155. 

Periodicals, agricultural econ., 56- 
57; exchange, 121, 133, 201; 
protection, Spalding, 201-04; 
sch. Is_ sect. com., rpt, 186; 
standardization of data, 200; 
survey of news stand offerings, 
Leary, 184; teaching periodicals 


153, 


work, 205-07. See also Index- 
ing and abstracting. 

Personnel, hospital Ins, 121; 
lending staff, 139-43; parent 
educ. work, 158-59. ee also 
Classification and pay plans 
Refugee Ins; Staff organizations 
round table; Staff orientation 
com, 

Peterson, Harry N., elected, 143. 

Pettee, Julia, rules for religious 
headings, 82. 

Phillips, Edna, 211, 225. 

Pictures, index com. approved, 61 

“Pilgrimage of Poetry,” 209. 

Place, Lois T., 183, 188. 

Planning. See County agricul- 
tural planning coms; Federal 
aid; Library action, jt. com. on. 

Plaut, Mrs. Alice S., presided, 60; 


Publicity for art 1., 61. 

ays, publishing, 233. 
Poetry, Malone, 209. 
Politicians, use ‘of l., 214-15. 
Polk, William T., elected, 221. 


Pontius, Marjorie, 213-15. 

Portraits, Weis, 62. 

Posner, Ernst, archives, 114-15. 

Post, Marjorie, 120. 

Postage rate. See Book postage 
rate. 

Powell, Benjamin E., discusses 
paper, 54. 

Presidents of A.L.A. introduced, 
32 

Price, Miles O., 63. 

Prison 1. service, 226-29. 

Private sch. Ins, 183. 

Professional literature collections, 
rpt, 121. 


children’s 
Is sect. rpt, 


Professional training, 
sect. rpt, 197; sch. 


184-85. See also Library schs. 
Professional training sect., mtg, 
161-62; officers, 162; reorganiza- 
tion rpt, 162. 
Progressive Educ. Assn, 192. 
Propaganda, 109. See also Sub- 
versive publications. 
Property tax, 96. 
Prose writers, a 209. 
Protestant churches, rules for 


headings, 82. 
Provines, Mary V., 
Public docs, agricultural econ., 

56; business and industry, 74, 

77; cataloging, 82-85; depository 


tribute, 112 


law, 162; indexing, 82 83; mi- 
crophotogra yhy, 162; sch. 1. use, 
182; state dept series, ~ te sur- 
vey of 1939 docs, 162; Vene- 
zuelan docs, 162. See also 
Documentation; Duplicates. 
Public Docs, 1940, 82, 163. 
Public docs com., 82-87, 162-63. 


Public relations, business Is 
ual, 7; community 
211; films, 163-66, 
ly interpreted, Lindeman, 109; 
public agencies, Woolpert, 167. 

Public relations com., mtgs, 163- 
67, 221. 

Publicity, art 


man- 
contacts, 
167; ls poor- 


dept., Plaut, 61; 


increasing budget, 213-15; need 
extra-mural “oe Munn, 135; 
religious bks, 174-75. See also 
Public relations; Wilson pub- 


licity honor roll. 
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Purvin, Mrs. M. L., 
Putnam, 
36-37. 


213-15, 220. 
Herbert, hon. mem., 32, 


Q 


Quigley, Margery C., films, 167. 


R 


Racial backgrounds, 22s. 

Racial discrimination com., rpt, 39. 

Radio, and the 1l., McElfresh, 208; 
effect on reading, 43-44; inter- 
Amer. program, 152-53; tran- 
scriptions, 223, 237. See also 
Library aadie broadcasting com. 

Radio and the Printed Page, 44. 

Ranck, Wilson M., rpts, 199-200, 


207. 

Randall, William M., 64. 

Ranlett, Louis F., 208. 

Rare bks, 209. 

Rating systems. See Staff rating 
systems. 

Read, Albert C., music index, 156. 

Readable bks, 136, 155. 

Readers advisory service, 120, 
135, 141, 158, 1509. 

Reader’s Digest, quoted, 14. 

Reader’s Guide, abridged, 207; 
1oth-century, 205. 

Reading, blind children, 194; bk 
collection determines, 136-39; 
clinic, 44-45; effect “of radio, 
43-44; hospital patients, 120; 
prisoners, 226-29; public taste 
improved, 155; tests, 138, 143; 
young adults, 192-93, 210-11. 
See also Book selection and 
order round table. 

Reading for background 
rpt, 186. 

Real Films Production, 167. 

Reception, 32. 

Recordings, See Radio, transcrip- 
tions. 

Reed, Mrs. Paul S., elected, 221. 

Reeder, Dorothy M., greeting, 32 

Rees, Edith, elected, 153. 

Reference Ins sect., mtg, 64; offi- 
cers, 66. 

Reference work, agr. aids, 54; at 
long range, Mudge, 64; business 
and technical service, 72-77; docs 
and the catalog, 82-83; interl. 
loan, 64; role of microphotogra- 
phy, 64; theater materials, 235; 
union catalog aids, 64. 

Refugee Ins, 37, 38. 

Regional catalogers groups, rpt, 
78-790. 

Regional Is, 65, 130, 211. See 
also Contract |. service; County 
and regional Is; County ls. 

Religious bks, demand in ls, 167- 
68; list of outstanding bks, 171- 
74; publicity, 174-75; publishing, 
168-69; quarterly list, 175; re- 
viewing, 169-71; selection of 
annual list, 175. 

Religious bks sect., anniversary, 
175; mtgs, 167-75; officers, 175; 
reorganization, 175. 

Religious headings, 82. 

Reorganization of A.L.A., agri- 
cultural Is sect., 50; business and 
technology sect., 68; catalo 
sect., 81-82; children’s, sch., an 
young people’s groups, 187-88; 
198; hospital Ins, 120; jr mems 
round table, 130-31; League of 
L. Comms, 230; lending sect., 
134; 1. ext. div., 113; National 
Assn of State Ls, 231; order 
and bk selection round table, 
156; professional training sect., 


com., 


162; religious bks sect., 175; 
serials sect., 199; trustees sect., 
220. See also Constitution and 
by-laws of the A.L.A.;_ Divi- 
sions, A.L.A.; Divisional rela- 
tions com. 

Research materials, 65-66, 232-40. 
See also Archives and ls com.; 


Documentation; Early Amer. 
imprints. 
Resolutions com., rpt, 33-34. 
Resources of Amer. Is bd, 65 


Reviewing. See Book reviewing. 

Rice, Paul N., presided, 175. 

Rider, Fremont, 176. 

Riley, Annadele, rpt, 130. 

Riley, Gladys, elected, 231. 

Roberts, Ejilleen, 57. 

Robinson, Marguerite, 66. 

Rockford college 1., 63. 

Roden, Carl B., 32. 

Rodier, Ruth, 120. 

Rogers, Helene H., 26, 230, 231. 

Roos, Jean C., bks for young 
people, 210-11; ‘“‘Laying the 
foundation,” 33; White House 
conf., 194. 

Roosevelt, F. D., 153, 212 

Rose, Ernestine, 20. 40; 43, <47- 

Rosholt, Ruth, elected, 215. 

Rothman, Walter 


Rothrock, Mary U. -» 26 223. 
Round tables, yh ee authorized, 
24-25. 


Rugg, Earle U., 65. 

Rural America, 49. 

Rural 1. service, ‘‘Call to action,” 
Culver, 34; sch. l., 178-83. See 
also Agricultural Is sect.; Coun- 
ty and regional ls. 

Rush, Charles E., 131. 

Rushmore, Howard, quoted, 11- 


'a; Su. 

Russell, Harold G., 82-83. 
Russell, Helen A., chmn, 64. 
Russell, John R., rpt, 80-81. 
Rutzen, Ruth, presided, 134. 


S 


John, Francis R., 63. 
Salarres 214, 218. 
Salaries, staff, and 

functions 
175-77- 
Sarah Lawrence college, 63. 


tenure bd, 
amended, 41; mtg, 


Saturday Review of Literature, 
194. 

Savage, William L., 167-69. 

Schmitt, Fannie H., 126-27. 

Schneider, Bertha M., 81-82. 

School administrators. See 
Teachers and sch. administra- 
tors. 


School films, 164, 167. 

School Is, articles on, 185; bk se- 
lection, 183-84; class, and pay 
plans, 176; community use, 182- 
83; foundations, Roos, 33; 
magazines, 184; private schs, 
183; recreational reading, 184; 
training of Ins, 184-85;  12- 
grade sch., 178-83. See also 
Teaching materials bulletin. 

School Is bulletin, 18s. 

School Is sect., mtgs, 178-88, 191- 
04; memship, 185-87; officers, 
188; periodicals com., 186; read- 
ing for background | com., 186; 
reorganization, 187-88, 198; res- 
olutions, 188. 

School 1. supervisors, 

Schooi 1. yrbk, 185. 

Schumacher, Mildred, 120. 

Schwegmann, George, 64, 68-7 

Scoggin, Margaret C 


22 
229. 


183-84. 


72. 


.. elected, 


CINCINNATI CONFERENCE 


gender, Bobert E., 162, 

Seasongooc Murray, 117-18 

Seay, Maurice F., 161 a 7 

Section for 1. work with children, 
See Children, sect. for 1. work 
with. 

Serials sect., indexing and ab. 
stracting, 205; mtgs, 199-207; 
officers, 207; reorganization, 
199; treasurers rpt, 199. See 

. also sertageente. 

Severance, enry O., 5o- 

Severs, Florence *H. cached” p 

Sex educ. bks, 160-61. 

Seymour, Helen, 213-15. 

Shank, Spencer, 44- 45. 

Shapiro, Ruth, 212, 21s, 

Sharpe, Jean, 63. 

Shaw, Bernard, quoted, to, 

Shaw, Charles J., 156, 205. 

Shaw, Ralph, 34, 167, 221. 

Shea, Agatha, 195, 108. 

Shearer, Augustus H., 66. 

Sherman, Clarence E., 225. 

sueman, Joseph C., secy, 131. 
Shirley, 131-32, 161. 

Shores, Louis, presided, 175. 

Silver, Freda, presided, 7 

Simons, Corinne M., 65-66, 

Sing, Marjorie B., elected, 62, 

Siple, Walter H., 61-62. 

Sisler, Della J., rpt, 79-80. 

Skillful Parent list, 158. 

Slesinger, Donald, films, 222-23. 

Small Is round table, mtgs, 208-12; 
officers, 211-12. 

Smith, Blanche A., 153. 

Smith, Edith L., 211. 

Smith, Elizabeth, 161, 
educ. study, 157-60. 

Smith, Elizabeth D., staff orienta- 
tion, 123-24. 


162; parent 


Smith, Esther A., rpts, 78-79. 
Smith, G. Donald, 63-64. 
Smith, Gretta, 61. 

Smith, Irene, 194, 198. 


Smith, Leland R., chmn, 116, 
Snedeker, Caroline D., 189. 
Snodgrass, Grace L., 54. 

Songs. See Ballads. 

Sowers, K. Thelma, scrapbk, 130. 

Spalding, Mary L., 201-04. 

Spaulding, E. Wilder, 162. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., rpt, 37. 

Special collections, 6s, 130. 

Special Ls Assn, 57. 

Sports publications, 199, 207. 

Staff bulletins, 212. 

Stz aft manuals, 122, 125, 126-27, 
128. 

Staff organizations 
bulletin, 212 
mtgs, 212-15; 
peace, 212; steering com., 215. 
See also Personnel; Salaries, 
staff, and tenure bd. 

Staff orientation com., rpt, 121-30. 

Staff rating systems, 63. 

Staff rep. at bd mtgs, 215. 

Staff seminars, Fowler, 63 

Standard Catalog for High Sch. 

s, com, rpt, 187. 

Standards, hospital Is, 121. See 
also Classification and pay plans. 

Stanford, Edward, 183. 

Stanford univ., 66. 

State aid, 34, 99-103, 104-06, 117- 
18, 216. 

State author headings, com., rpt 
on standards, 85-87; regional 
and state lists in progress, 86- 
87. 

State Is. 
State Ls. 

State l. agencies, 112, 230-31. 

Stauffer, Robert E., 66. 

Steinmetz, Lee, rpt, 130. 


round table, 
constitution, 212; 
resolution on 


See National Assn of 
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INDEX TO PROCEEDINGS 


yens and Brown, 15. 
Sint, Mildred T., 215 
Stokes, Katharine M., 
Strohm, Adam, 32. 
Strong, Katherine B., 162. 

Stude aker, John W., 40. 

tudent assts, 126-27, 182 

Subject headings, 79, 82. 
Suburbanites, 95, 106, 108. 
Subversive publications, 5-14 
Sullivan, Mrs. Maud D., 60- 61. 
Sumner, Edward A., rpt, 117. 
Surveys, 63 

Swain, Olive, mss approved, 81. 


T 
Tate, Vernon D., 162. 

Taylor, Jean K., 72-77. 

Teacher educ. study, 64-65. 
Teacher-training institution Is, 
courses of study, 226; mtgs, 
64-65; officers, 66. See also 
Classification and pay plans. 
Teachers and sch. administrators, 
work with, round table, 225-26. 
Teaching materials bulletin, 42, 


125-26. 


; 





185. 
eisteey, See Business and 
technology sect. 
Technology Group, S.L.A., organi- 
zation manual, 72. 
Temple wuniv., microfilms student 
records, 69. 
Tennessee, 
51-54. 
Tenure. See 
tenure bd. 
Terhune, Marion, rpt, 130. 
Theatre L. Assn, Broadside, 240; 
mtgs, 232-40; officers, 240. 
Theater 1. in research, 232-40. 
Thefts, bureau to investigate, 200. 
Third activities com. See A.L.A. 
Activities com. 
Thomson, Jean, rpt, 1096. 
Thomson, Thomas R., 78. 
Tisserant, Marguerite-Marie Vuil- 
lemin-, 26. 
Titcomb, Edith V 
Toby Tyler, 191. 
Tocqueville, Alexis C. de, cited, 


agricultural college, 


Salaries, staff, and 


188. 


97-98. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. G, H., 117, 215, 
221. 
Tompkins, Miriam D., 43. 
Totalitarian state, Wager, 08. 
Towers, Catherine, 27. 
Town mtg of the air, 5-14. 
Trade unions. See Labor groups; 


Library unions round table; 
Workers’ educ. 

Transcriptions. See Radio, tran- 
scriptions. 


Trotier, Arnold H., rpt, 80-81. 

Trustees, bulletin, 219, 220; cita- 
tion, 39-40, 220; labor mems 
Proposed, 48-49; In should 
orient, Wright, 137; role, Mot- 
ter, 216-19; staff rep. at mtgs, 
215. 


Trustees sect., 215-21; greetings 
to Friends mtg, 117; jt. mtg 
with publicity com., 167, 221; 
officers, 221; reorganization, 
220; secy’s rpt, 220-21. See also 
Friends of the 1. 


Tubby, Ruth P., * 197-98. 
Tucker, William 230; staff 
orientation, 124, 127-28. 


Tunis, John, 193, 220. 
Turner, Elizabeth 3, 252 


U 
Uhrichsville (Ohio) 1. auxiliary, 
119. 
Ulveling, Ralph A., 34, 43, 47- 
I. 
Umiauft, Teresa, 133. 
Union catalogs, 64, 115. 
Union List of ’ Serials, 79, 205. 
Unions. See Labor groups; Li- 
brar unions round table; 
Trade unions; Workers’ educ. 
University ls, effect of doc. de- 
pository law, 162; role, White, 
33. See also Classification and 
pay plans; College ls. 
University Is sect., mtgs, 
officers, 66. 
University 1. ext. 
table, 222. 
Utley, George B., 


V 
van Patten, Nathan, 6s. 
Villa, Clara Newth ‘de, 81. 
Visual methods com. 
tinued, 41; mtg, 
also Films. 
Vivian, Marjorie, 83-84, 207. 
Vocational bks, 194, 195. 
Vought, Sabra, rpt, 226. 


W 


W.P.A. See Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. 

Wagenvoord, Cornelius, 68. 

Wager, Paul W., govt, 97-106. 

Walker, F. Grace, 87-88. 

Walker, Harvey, govt, 

Wallgren, Anne P., 61. 

Walter, Frank K., 66-67. 

Walters, Raymond, 62. 

War, resolution, 153, 212. See 
also European war. 

Ware, Dorothy, elected, 78. 

Warner, Frances, elected, 207. 

Warren, Althea H., elected, 34. 

Warren, 7 B., 26, 110, 230. 

Weadock, J. 221, 

Webb, Mactan’ om 197. 

Weber, Blanche, 106. 

Weis, John E., 62. 

Wennerblad, Sonja, 108. 

Wessells, Helen E., 32, 96. 

Western I. resources, Carlson, 6s. 

Westervelt, Gretchen, 192; pre- 
sided, 178, 183. 


65-66; 
service round 


rpts, 32, 36-37. 


discon- 
222-23. See 


90-97. 


P-249 


Westover, Frances L., staff orien- 
tation, 128-30. 

White, Carl M., univ. 1, 33. 

White award, 33. 

White collar projects. See Work 
Projects Administration. 

White House conf., 1094. 

Wichita (Kan.) p. 1. film, 166- 


67. 
Wilcox, Ruth, secy, 62. 
Wildermuth, Ora L., 221. 
Wildlife publications, 199, 207. 
Wilson, alsey W., honor roll, 
163; indexing, 207. 
Wilson, Louis R., 32, 65. 
Wilson, Russell, presided, 116. 
Wilson L. Bulletin, 113, 185. 
Wilson publicity honor roll, 163. 
Winchell, Constance M., 66. 
Windsor, P. L., letter, 41. 
Windt, Valentine, 240. 
Winslow, Amy, children’s Ins, 
194; ‘in-service training, 161- 


62. 

Wise, Edith C., 132. 

Wood, Lucy G., 183. 

Woolpert, Elton D., 167, 221. 

Wooster, Ethel, elected, 198. 

Work Projects Adminstration, 1. 
project supervisors mtg, 224; 
natl adv. com. on white collar 
or i mtg, 42; Official 
W.P.A. Operating Procedure, 
224; philosophy of 1. service, 
224; sch. Is, 182; Supervisors’ 
Manual, 224; typically Amer., 
Lindeman, i109. See also Early 
Amer. imprints inventory; His- 
torical records survey. 


Workers’ educ., 43, 45-46; resi- 
dent schs, 46. 

Wright, Ida E., 136-39. 

Wuest, Elizabeth, 90. 


Wulfekoetter, Gertrude, 27. 
Wulfekoetter, Lillie, 90. 
Wyer, James L., 32. 

Wyer, Malcolm G., 32. 


y¥ 
Yerxa, Catharine M., 113. 
“Yesterday’s Children,” 191. 
Young people, censoring bks for, 
11; inter-Amer. radio program, 
152-53; l. work with, oy 333 


reading interests, 192-9 210- 
rz, 226, See also Children; 
School Is. 

Young people’s reading round 
table, mtgs, 94, 191, 226-29; 
officers, 229; reorganization, 
187-88, 198; yrbk proposal, 185. 


Youngstown (Ohio) p. 
room, 160. 


1., mothers’ 


Z 


Zander, Alvin F., 111. 

Zelle, Mary R., elected, 78. 
Zimmerman, Janet K., secy, 167. 
Zimmerman, Lee F., elected, 231. 

















Have you 


missed these? 




















[] AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP 


FROM A EUROPEAN ANGLE. 
Wilhelm Munthe. 1939. 204p. 
Cloth, $2. 


THE LIBRARY OF TOMOR.- 
ROW. Emily Miller Danton, ed. 
1939. 202p. Cloth, $2.50. 


HELPING ADULTS TO LEARN. 
John Chancellor, ed. 1939. 308p. 
Cloth, $3. 


BOOKS FOR SELF-EDUCATION. 
Sigrid Edge. 1938. 98p. 75¢; 10 or 
more, 60¢ each. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE SHAPED 
THE WORLD. Fred _ Eastman. 
1937. 64p. Cloth, $1 (To libraries, 
90¢). 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION, 
A Book List for Young People. 
1938. 128p. Illus. 65¢; 10-100 
copies, 35¢ each. 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS. John Adams Lowe. 
1939. 48p. Illus. $1.50. 


a 


A random selection of important 
A.L.A. titles of the past two oy 
three years. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO HIGH 
SCHOOL FICTION. Jeanne Van 
Nostrand. 1938. 67p. 75¢. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO READERS, 
Eloise Rue. 1938. 192p. Cloth, 
$1.80. 


VOCATIONS IN SHORT STO. 
RIES. Vera E. Morgan. 1938. 47p, 
50¢; 10 or more, 40¢ each. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SERVICE. A. F. Kuhl 
man, ed. 1938. 159p. $2.50. 


RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN LI- 
BRARIES. Robert B. Downs, ed. 
1938. 382p. Cloth, $4.50. 


VITALIZING A COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY. B. Lamar Johnson. 1939. 
140p. Illus. Cloth, $2. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES. Edith 
Kathleen Jones. 1939. 221p. Illus. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


A.L.A. CATALOG, 1932-1936. 
Marion Horton, ed. 1938. 365p. 
Cloth, $5. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 





























The Library Survey 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


by E. W. McDIARMID, JR. 


ISCUSSES the survey as a device applicable to all types 
D of libraries, for ascertaining the library’s possibilities 
and the extent to which those possibilities are realized by any 
given institution. Summarizes and describes specific methods 


of surveying various library functions. 


Nine chapters cover the community background for library 
service, library finance, administration, personnel, library 
collections, surveying the community for potential library use, 
surveys of larger areas, preparing the report and disseminat- 
ing the findings. Many illustrative maps and figures; tabulated 
reports from surveys; specimen forms from actual ‘surveys. 
Selected bibliography. 


A first book in a field of growing interest, it “will be 
useful to those who have the imagination to select the factors 
in which their library needs evaluation, and who have the 
ingenuity to apply suggested methods of gathering data to 
local sources of information.” 260p. Cloth, $3.50. 
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